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INTRODUCTION 


S WE WERE completing the make-up for this 
seventeenth annual issue a literary agent rang us up 
to sell us a feature on the grounds that it dealt with 
‘a typical Saturday Book subject.’ A few days later 
we were talking to a scientist who, describing a 
colleague with unusual interests, remarked: ‘He’s 

got a Saturday Book mind.’ 

_It appears that after sixteen years the words of our title have 
acquired some sort of generic connotation. This is highly gratifying. 
We shall lose no opportunity of bringing it to the notice of etymologists 
such as Mr Ivor Brown and Mr Eric Partridge, who may, in the course 
of time, secure for us some passing reference in dictionaries of phrase 
and fable. But what exactly is meant by ‘a typical Saturday Book 
subject’? What are the characteristics of ‘a Saturday Book mind’ ? 
Can they be defined any more clearly than, say, ‘a typical John 
Betjeman building,’ or ‘a Charles Addams character’ ? 

We shall attempt no answers to such rhetorical questions. Definitions 
are apt to be a bore, and we have so far resisted the temptation (as did 
our revered predecessor, Leonard Russell) to explain what The 
Saturday Book is, and why it is what it is. 

Whether there is any philosophical concept or aesthetic principle 
underlying the contents of Number 17 is a subject for analysis which we . 
gladly refer to the reviewers. Goodness knows, it’s difficult enough for 
them to find anything new to say about the Old Faithful year after year. 
Not that they don’t make noble efforts : last year an ingenious critic 
cast his mind forward to a distant date when ‘the making of Saturday _ 
Books will be regarded as one of the quaint folk-arts of the neo- 
Elizabethans.’ 

-For our own part we view the contents of this book in a personal, 
quite informal, light. It has no more literary, aesthetic or social preten- 
sions than a casual gathering of congenial friends in a room which 
happens to contain an assortment of pleasant bric-a-brac, odjets d'art, 


= 


and comfortable curiosities. : 

It would seem to us to be a very agreeable gathering where one 
could move from group to group and hear, say, Lady Kelly describing 
the wonders of Persepolis, Roy Brooks improvising a house-agent’s 
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alphabet, Howard Spring talking about the paintings of his old friend 
L. S. Lowry, or P. G. Wodehouse having quiet fun with Fiends in 
Human Shape. Half the knack of good conversation is to get people 
with distinguished minds mounted on their hobby horses. It isn’t 
every Royal Academician who can talk about (and draw) the aspidistra 
and its fellows as knowledgeably as John Nash. Nor do zoologists 
usually discourse on giants as delightfully as Richard Carrington does. 

As one glances round one’s Saturday Book party one observes that a 
discussion on gunsmiths’ engravings, small-boat sailing, hats, or 
nineteenth-century engineering is being pursued alongside a demon- 
stration of shoveha’penny or the diflerence between a doll’s house and 
a Baby House. The fact that Wilfrid Blunt is discoursing with urbane 
scholarship on masterpieces of flower painting doesn’t deter others in 
the assembly from appraisal of that conversation piece of the Little- 
hampton Family which Osbert Lancaster has just brought in, or the 
series of Victorian photographic pin-ups which someone has turned out 
of a bottom drawer. 

The ‘folk-arts of the neo-Elizabethans’? Call it that if you will. 
The phrase certainly covers both a poem on Stanley Matthews and 
Searle-illustrated vers de société by a well-known West End actor... tosay 
nothing of Bryan Patten’s abstract nudes or Fred Bason’s touching 
vintage of first love on Peckham Rye. 
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THE STARTER 


‘THEY RE OFF!’ 

and the fat major, 
C.O. of the start, returns on his nag, 
Sagging and bellying on the journey back, 
To wet his moustache in a flapping tent, 
Sweat running off him in moist content : 

and away on the first circuit— 

As through myopic eyes, crunching a water biscuit, 
He gazes at clouds sailing with manes 
Fleecily white—taking the bit as, prancing, 
They clear the long line of the downs, 

the horses bunch and jump 
Brushing the hurdles, pause, then thump 
To safety, lengthening their stride 
By the railway, and, turned for the straight, 
Aim at the Downs, Stands on their off-side. 
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The leaders string out, detaching 
Their colours like threads being pulled 
From a pattern, one under 
Pressure, one coming late in a clap 
of thunder, 
One jumping wide—their breaths 
Pluming and heavy, lather 
On their flanks, and one tubed one 
wheezy as death— 
A flail of hooves, flying through grass 
and clover, 
And it’s over— 
The patterns re-form 
Round bookmakers, bars and paddocks, 
A ballet of profit and loss, as tension 
Subsides and pulses descend to normal. 
“Weighed in,’ and already preparations begin 
For the next race, tick-tack telegraphs 
Busily at work, the graphs 
On the Tote rehearsing the punter, 
And the little men, knowing 
As Cabinet Ministers, presiding in the Ring 
With owners anxious as parents at parents’ meetings. 
And soon the Starter, hiccoughing 
Gently, heaves himself up, adjusting 
A stirrup and his own girth, and canters, 
Black-bowlered and rakish, on his rocking-horse, 
Back to the start. 
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STANLEY MATTHEWS 


NOT OFTEN con brio, but andante, andante, 
horseless, though jockey-like and jaunty, 

Straddling the touchline, live margin 

not out of the game, nor ‘quite in, 
Made by him green and magnetic, stroller 
Indifferent as a cat dissembling, rolling 
A little as on deck, till the mouse, the ball, 

slides palely to him, 
And shyly almost, with deprecatory cough, he is off. 


Head of a Perugino, with faint flare 

Of the nostrils, as though, Lipizzaner-like, 
he sniffed at the air, 

Finding it good beneath him, he draws 

Defenders towards him, the ball a bait 

They refuse like a poisoned chocolate, 
retreating, till he slows his gait 

To a walk, inviting the tackle, inciting it. 
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Till, unrefusable, dangling the ball at the instep, 
He is charged—and stiffening so slowly 
It is barely perceptible, he executes with a squirm 
Of the hips, a twist more suggestive than apparent, 
that lazily disdainful move toreros term 
a Veronica—it’s enough. 
Only emptiness following him, pursuing some scent 
Of his own, he weaves in towards, 
not away from, fresh tacklers, 
Who, turning about to gain time, are by him 
harried, pursued not pursuers. 


Now gathers speed, nursing the ball as he cruises, 
Eyes judging distance, noting the gaps, the spaces 
Vital for colleagues to move to, slowing a trace, 
As from Vivaldi to Dibdin, pausing, 
and leisurely, leisurely, swings 
To the left upright his centre, on hips 
His hands, observing the goalkeeper spring, 
heads rising vainly to the ball’s curve _ 
Just as it’s plucked from them ; and dispassionately 
Back to his mark he trots, whistling through closed lips. 


Trim as a yacht, with similar lightness 
—of keel, of reaction to surface—with salt air 
Tanned, this incomparable player, in decline fair 
to look at, nor in decline either, 
Improving like wine with age, has come far— 
born to one, a barber, who boxed 
Not with such filial magnificence, but well. 
‘The greatest of all time,’ meraviglioso Matthews— 
Stoke City, Blackpool and England. 
Expressionless enchanter, weaving as on strings 
Conceptual patterns to a private music, heard 
Only by him, to whose slowly emerging theme 
He rehearses steps, soloist in compulsions of a dream. 
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CRICKET AT OXFORD 


PED ALLING between lectures, spokes throwing off 
Sun like Catherine Wheels, the damp grass 
Bestowing its sweetness from a long way off 
—When perhaps the Australians were playing 

On a May morning—he might class 

As lacking sensibility, swaying 

Down the Broad between family saloons, those 
Who, with heads like his own humming 

Black tunes of Baudelaire, money-box Cantos 
Clinking from Pound, did not also hanker 

As they rode, gowns lateral, for the drumming 
Music of the Parks, his magnetic anchor. 

Arrived, would he settle (as earlier 

Before the laughterless sweep of the Fleurs 

Du Mal) to marvel at technique exercised 

For propitiatory sakes, the surlier 

Humours exorcized by purity of stroke, 

As of language—an innings by McCabe packed 
With epigrams, Bradman ruthless as if sacking 

A city, but appropriating to himself 

By his mastery anodynes to nostalgia— 

(‘Pick, pack, pock, puck,’ Joyce’s ‘drops of water 
In a fountain falling softly in the brimming bowl’), 
A boundary, whose grouped trees might have been 
Set up by Claude or Poussin for their own 
Remedial passion—and settled, discover the green 
Circle splashed by moving white, the honey 

Of the bats, would remain as fixed in the mind 

As ever Baudelaire’s spleen, Pound’s semantic notions of money. 
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NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


by OLIVE GOOK & EDWIN SMITH 


WES N EUROPEAN languages other than English the 
‘Sk same word serves for both house and home. To an 
Englishman, home is not the same thing as house. 
tw ‘To a mere house, however stately, however superb a 
SS! work of architecture, his natural reaction is that of 
=n Alexander Pope to Blenheim. 

We sometimes have to listen to complaints about the lack of lively 
café and street life in English towns ; but our climate and tempera- 
ment alike oppose it; we prefer the privacy, the well-curtained 
windows and the cosy fire of our own home. Mr Pooter speaks for 
us all: ‘After my work in the City I like to be at home. “Home, 
Sweet Home,” that’s my motto. I am always in of an evening... . 
There is always something to be done—a tin-tack here, a Venetian blind 
to put straight, a fan to nail up, or part of a carpet to nail down—all of 
which I can do with my pipe in my mouth.’ 
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It is this cherished ideal of home, fostered by many centuries of 
security, which has made domestic architecture the supreme con- 
tribution of the English to the visual arts. It has given our great 
country mansions, with all their diversity, the atmosphere which dis- 
tinguishes them from their counterparts abroad—of family houses. 
It has inspired the language of tower and castellation, of gable and 
casement, of sash, pediment and cornice, with a variety and intimacy 
known nowhere else. There is no style which it has not embraced. 
and recreated ; it manifests itself with equal originality in the Georgian 
brick rectangle, in the latticed porches, steep thatched roofs, arched 
and pointed casements, extravagant bargeboards and decorative 
pillars of the cottage ornée, and in the verandas, swelling bays and 
shining stucco of the Regency villa. It can transform the aloof grandeur 
of Palladio into the idyllic personal vision of Stourhead ; it can even 
make a cottage of a pinnacled Gothic chapter-house. 

The most unpromising material does not deter the true home- 
maker ; many of the interiors behind fagades like those of the Edin- 
burgh tenements shown in the following pages often reveal an 
unconsciously achieved exuberance and harmony. Yet homes blossom 
most naturally where there is a close relation between house and 
setting. It is exceptional, the work of ghosts or evil deeds, for a house 
or cottage built in a country district any time before about 1820 to 
wear an unsympathetic aspect. | Whether of Cambridgeshire clunch, 
Cotswold stone, Breckland flint or Devonshire cob, its walls are projec- 
tions of the earth on which it stands; it is as much a part of its 
surroundings as tree or bird. And the gradual changes which have 
perhaps come to it in the course of centuries—the imposition of a 
Georgian fagade on a post-and-truss construction, the addition of a 
classical porch or a mock Gothic window—seem as inevitable and as 
acceptable as the growth of a plant. This natural union between soil 
and dwelling is paralleled in English country houses by the consciously 
created harmony between building and scenic setting which was the 
contrivance of the essentially English eighteenth-century vogue for 
landscape design. 

This felicitous relationship was broken by the standardization 
of the machine age, and the discord has yet to be resolved. Yet time 
can cast a romantic haze over the most unlikely objects : the nostalgic 
sentiments excited by the gables and turrets of the Edwardian 
speculative builder, the jumble of buttery obelisks, swags and festoons, 
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flowery capitals and ornamented keystones on walls of factory-made 
brick, are not to be compared with the feeling inspired by a Suffolk 
plastered farmhouse, but neither are they to be altogether despised ; 
they are of the same lowly order as the emotions aroused by a three- 
penny Christmas card complete with snow and robins. And such 
emotions, when fired by the Englishman’s strong affection for his home, 
sometimes begin to triumph over loss of tradition. The owner of a red 
brick villa at Milton, Cambridgeshire, has impressed his personality 
on the standardized structure, distinguished it from the multitude of 
its counterparts, by planting all about it a grove of marbles of great 
Victorians. Still more ingenuity has been shown by the occupant of a 
cottage at Polperro, who has given it a local flavour denied it by the 
builder by entirely covering the walls with Cornish shells arranged 
in enchanting patterns and pictures. This dazzling example kindles 
a faint hope that the bleak houses peculiar to the present age, so modish, 
so aptly described by that unfortunate phrase, ‘machines for living 
in,’ may yet lend themselves to the English genius for homemaking— 
that the modern movement, like so many other movements of foreign 
origin, may yet learn to speak English. 

Often, unless he is a person of eccentric taste or r exceptional feeling, 
the owner of a house has only a limited opportunity of influencing 
the expression on the face it presents to the passer-by. The interior 
is a very different matter. It is here, above all, that home is made 
or marred. Here is revealed the exact degree of a man’s feeling 
towards the chairs and tables which are his life-long companions ; 
here all his enthusiasms, his little foibles and snobberies, are laid 
bare. The piano which nobody plays, the locked bookcase of which 
the key has been lost, the piece of old sacking glued to a board, thinly 
covered with a dribble of white and light red paint and hung up in 
_place of the Van Gogh print—all tell their story. We immediately 
recognize the characteristic flavour of home in the lustre teapot which 
has no bottom, but which has always gleamed on the dresser, in the 
wall clock with the moon face that clacks away so hurriedly and so 
cheerfully though it never points to the precise hour, in the cracked 
_ Rockingham vase that won’t hold water but where we are certain 
to find the key of the outhouse, a tube of glue, two Public Library 
tickets and a bottle of aspirins. 

The sense of home is fostered by tradition within as without. 
- Furniture and ornaments which have outlived generations and survive 
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from a time when natural feeling for materials and objects had not 
been corrupted, encourage the atmosphere of permanence and 
security which is an integral part of the home. The seventeenth- 
century carved and fitted cupboards of the Lake District, forming a 
highly polished screen dividing the two principal rooms, give an air 
of comfort and solidarity to the farmstead which the introduction of 
machine-made chairs flimsily parodying Jacobean originals scarcely 
disturbs. A collection of Staffordshire figures on the domestic altar, 
the mantelpiece, speaks with authentic accents of home, even if the 
cottager has crammed them together, without regard for value, with 
family photographs and pictures of the Royal Family. 

The unsophisticated harmony destroyed by the rejection of tradition 
can only be restored by the conscious exercise of taste and by strong 
feelings. The intelligence, coldness and calm recommended by 
Corbusier could scarcely succeed. Neither is taste alone to be relied 
upon. There is more of home in George Barton’s humble kitchen, 
with its bright fire, glinting dresser and red check curtains, than in 
Mrs Jamieson’s elegant white and gold drawing-room, with its straight 
hard chairs in a row against the wall. There is more of home in the 
Borrowers’ adorable little parlour with its matchbox furniture, its 
wallpaper fashioned from purloined letters, and its pictures made from 
used stamps, than in the shining floors, solid mahogany, rich damask, 
marble, gilding and carving of Sotherton. 

If taste alone cannot succeed in generating the spirit of home, 
fashion can be downright inimical to it. Many a household magazine 
of the past hundred years illustrates the dangers of following fashion. 
No less an authority than Sir Charles Eastlake, one-time Director of 
the National Gallery, in ‘Hints on Household Taste’ considers dark 
green paint ideal for living-rooms; and earnestly recommends the 
Pompeian style for a dining-room, which shall have a black dado, 
red pilasters, a yellow frieze, panels of blue and white, and black and 
gold furniture. ‘A house is a house is a house’ as Miss Stein said ; but 


though a home is instantly recognizable there is no infallible recipe for 
making one. 


On the opposite page ; THE LITTLEHAMPTONS AT HOME 
Specially drawn for The Saturday Book by osBERT LANCASTER 
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The primitive Hebrideat 
cottage at Shawbost (below) 
with no windows, is less so 
phisticated than the Stone 
Age house (left )at Skara Brae 
which antedates it by som« 
eight thousand years ; anc 
the classical tradition is more 
subtly expressed in the 
Roman floor mosaics a 
Rudston, showing Venu: 
with her mirror, than in the 
sixteenth-century ceiling a 
Crathes Castle, Kincardine 
shire, in which Renaissance 
motifs are used in the service 
of medieval inspiration. Bot 

appear crude beside the 
refined eighteenth-centur 

interpretation of the Medi 
terranean manner, the ele 
gant ceiling at Browsto 

Hall, Suffolk, the work of 
English craftsmen under the 
influence of Italian plas- 
terers. The clumsily con- 
trived pillars and capitals 
of the stone cupboards at 
Skara Brae, the Roman 
mosaic, the two ceilings, and 
the arrangement and choice 
of fiints composing the wall 
of the Aldeburgh cottage 
all show how deeply rooted 
is the desire. for ornamenta- 
uon in the home. 
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In the fairy-tale castle of Allardyce, Kincardineshire, built in 1600, defensive strength 
has been as delightfully domesticated as in the Victorian Staffordshire ornament. 
By the nineteenth century the new industrialism, threatening to undermine the old 
order, had given peculiar zest and extravagance to the English version of the game 
of pretending to live in the Middle Ages. The battlemented houses at Stratford 
(bottom right), the picturesque round thatched cottage at Sutterton, and the cottage 
at Rendlesham in Suffolk, dressed up as a chantry chapel, are typical examples. 


Iton Hall in Here- 
fordshire wears the in- 
imate, individual, yet 
sufficiently reserved 
and formal face given 
by countless unknown 
nglish builders to the 
impersonal, palatial 
orandeur of the Italian 
Renaissance style. The 
secret charm of the 
English adaptation lies 
in its flexibility: traces 
f an earlier building 
are allowed. to show 
in the leaded case- 
ments of the attic 
storey and in the pitch 
of the roof, while the 
windows of the prin- 
ipal rooms have 
begun to form ogee 
arches in response to 
the feeling for Gothic. 
he Georgian panelled 
room below has ac- 
commodated itself to 
a Victorian sofa, a 
glass ‘dome of wax 
fruits and a mantel- 
piece of Staffordshire 
figures. 


he thatched, half- 
abered Buckingham- 
lire cottage and the 
astered house at 
lare both date from 
e late sixteenth cen- 
ry, and both have 
dapted themselves 
Tortlessly to the pas- 
ge of time, without 
ss of local character, 
arger windows have 
een inserted in the 
ottage, and a ridicu- 
us, truly rustic ver- 
on of the hooded 
orch hints at the 
eorgian idiom. 
luted columns and 
assical porch speak 
other language than 
1e reiterated gables 
1 the house at Clare, 
t both are brought 
ito harmony by the 
ape of Gothic panes 
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The view through the door 
Kedleston, by Robert Adam, i 


into the monumental Roman Hall at 


aesthetically unsurpa 
homely accommodation is provided for the own 


ssed, though more 
er in one of the wings. 


THERE'S A GIRL WANTED THERE! 


In a world of his own lives. a fellow alone, 
And his kingdom is up three flights of stairs 
He's a little bit shy—that, you know ts just why 
There’s no one to hal oys and care 
When he comes home from “biz.” each day, 
to cheer himself he'll t (sigh. 
He makes his lonely cup of tea, and sighs a weary 
There's a girl wanted there—there’s a girl wanted there: 
He don't care if she.s dark or fair; 
There's a nice little home that he's willing to share—_ [there 
Hurry up young ladies, don’t —there’s a girl wanteo 
(Ry permission of A. [. Mills. Bennett Svott, George 
_ Lashwoait, nad Frances, Day & Hunter.) 


The jumble of objects under the 
picture of Hope is touchingly 
evocative of home, while the 
aspidistra and the hideous frieze 
shown below are relics of 


vanished fashions as remote from 
home as from taste. 
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Above, cottage window, Eriswell, Suffolk, and a cottage near Lostwithiel. 
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The hearth is the altar of the home, but at Arbury (1780) the domestic aspect 
almost vanishes, so close is the resemblance to a Gothic shrine. Here art success- 
fully unites the opposing tastes of the period, easily fitting classical medallion and 


Chinese mandarins into the mock medieval background. On Mrs Holman’s 
mantelpiece at Crewkerne (above) and on the dresser of Primrose Cottage, Chisel- 
borough, incongruities have been fortuitously associated by use and affection ; and 
not the least conducive to the atmosphere of home are the headless Prince Consort 
and the hooked up grocery bills. 


Top left and bottom, contrasting 
kitchens at Brighton Pavilion 
(c. 1820) and at Broadhaven, 


Pembrokeshire (1953). 


Above, an early form of vacuum 
cleaner 


[op right, an Adam bed at 
Sedleston Hall (1765); below, 
in American late eighteenth- 
entury field bed with a patch- 
vork quilt of the period. Right, 
he Victorian iron bedstead (1886) 
vith brass knobs, recommended 
m grounds of health to replace 
our-posters and stuffy canopies. 
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BLACK AND BRASS BEDSTEAD. 


With Patent Wire Double-woven Mattress, 
complete. 
Width .. 3ft. 3ft.6in. 4 ft. 4 ft. 6in. 
\ £2 4258. $2 108. G2 158. 
The Patent Wire-woven Mattress can be 
“supplied separately, without the Bed- 
stead, at the following prices -— 
Width .; 3ft 3ft.6in, 4ft. 4ft.6in’ 
11s. 128, 138. X45. 
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Holding a parasol in one hand a 
other, Miss Blanche is crossing 
call of the after 
facing her. 


nd a card case in the 
the square to pay her last 
noon—at the tall balustraded house 


She is now passing a small brick house, c. 


1770, having left two cards at the portico of the Legation, 


DOLL’S HOUSE & BABY HOUSE 


by VIVIEN GREENE 


eZ HE BABY HOUSE stood on the landing, the doll’s 
house in the nursery ; the Baby House was a folly 
for adults, the doll’s house a toy. It follows that the 
locks—and on the Baby House there were sometimes 
as many as five of them—were to keep the silverware 
v. safely in, whereas the purpose of the hasp or hook on 
the doll’s house was to keep the children out. 

Again, the Baby House was usually architect-designed ; the dis- 
tinction between an architect’s model, such as that at Queen’s Park, 
and a Baby House being that the latter was intended to be furnished 
and was usually only one room deep (rarely, it has an indicated 
passage-way behind). But its history is full of exceptions, like a German 
Grammar, and once at least the model was set upon a table while 
patron and artist paced about the pretty thing ; safely kept for more 
than a hundred years, at last it became a doll’s house for the descen- 
dants of that patron. This happened to Hawksmoor’s design for the 
Radcliffe Gamera, and when Gibbs’s plan was finally chosen for the 
building the splendid model, for which Mr Smallwell the cabinet 
maker was paid the enormous sum of £87 11s., remained in the Dillon 
family until 1913. 

It is curious to see how sharply the English tradition differs from the 
Continental. It seems certain that the three-sided room from Bavaria, 
a kitchen in the earliest examples, is the parent; but separately 
and almost simultaneously the great Netherland and South German 
Baby Houses were rising—family possessions, professionally built and 
furnished, marble-floored, and inlaid with ivory. They have galleries 
hung with minutely executed still-life paintings on copper, and music 
rooms with gilded organs : above them are attic laundries, below them 
galleried courtyards floored with cobbles and flanked by stable and 
coach house or cowshed. ‘The panelling is almost black, and the 
daylight falls through greenish glass set in the heaviest possible latticing. 
They are magnificent, but dismaying, and it is no surprise to find the 
single room or pair of rooms, the tipped-up box eighteen inches long 
furnished as parlour or kitchen, existing at the same time. That 
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was the toy, small enough to stand on the table, and light enough 
to lift away at bedtime. In Augsberg, still the great toy-making centre, 

in Nuremberg and in Franconia, that was regarded as the doll’s house 

in our sense of the words. The great toy mansions lie in the category of 

follies, diversions for grandeur (comparable with the billiard table 

designed by Prince Albert at Osborne House). 

The English house, in one or two early examples merely a furnished 
cupboard, by 1705 had taken the form of a cabinet on a tall stand, the 
form reminiscent of its gilded and lacquered contemporaries. Such a 
cabinet, unpainted and polished, has an architectural fagade, the 
windows with thick glazing bars. Its two ‘wings’ open vertically 
outwards from an immovable central panel in which is the front door. 
This door also opens, having its own lock and key, and there are 
ingenious contrivances by which it and the ‘wings’ can be secured by 
inserting a hand through a doorway and into a room from inside. 
The example in my collection maintains the flat top of a cabinet, having 
a ring by which it can be lifted and a lock of its own. Each house, 
since it was designed individually, makes its own rules, but by 
examining some four hundred or more I can attempt to indicate some 
sort of trend. Thus, the superb Yarburgh Baby House at York does 
not align itself with the cabinets, though it is one of the earliest in this 
country (c. 1715). It is larger than its contemporaries—as large as the 
great Ricardo House of 1740—and it is painted although it has the 
immovable front panel that I should expect. The facade, however, 
provides a door, or ‘wing’ as it may be called for clarity, to each room 
separately. This vagary appears occasionally and unpredictably in 
both centuries, up to the Welsh doll’s house, ‘Butter Hill,’ made in 1880. 

English Baby Houses, painted as brick or stucco, lightened by 
bajustrading or Venetian windows, give an impression of elegance, for 
all their weight and size. How impressive they are on the wide landings 
or standing solitary in a circular hall floored in marble black and white. 
The strong mahogany furniture stands where it was arranged long ago, 
always a little too large for the rooms, since furniture for dolls was 
made before houses. The doorways may be voids or blocked by panels 
painted as marble, but later in the century there may be six-panelled 
doors to astonish us by their exquisite brass locks and turning handles. 
First in mahogany, later in limewood and pine, the walls may be 
painted a greenish turquoise over a ‘common drab wainscoting,’ or 
they may be papered in sugar-bag blue or spread with ‘india paper’ 
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(i.e. : Chinese) painted with peony buds and pheasants in fewzlle-mort, 
sulphur and brilliant pink, and the panelling may be pointed with 
gilding. 

Though we have in fact documented instances of English Baby 
Houses made for children, it was for adults that the cabinet maker 
made the miniatures of the chairs and tables he had designed for the 
family house, and the silversmith the silver toys, the porringers, 
gridirons and so forth. This, then, is the Baby House in its forlorn 
dignity, locked and often unchanged. Everything about it is spacious : 
archway and shallow stairs, doorcase and pediment and oval-topped 
niche. 

So far we have traced the pedigree from the very early houses to 
the zenith of their architectural splendour in the 1760s. Now, at the end 
of the century, come the first toys, those delightful, very elegant small 
houses, painted as brown brick with stone quoinings—for most people 
perhaps the most enviable to own. These houses are rare ; I do not 
know why. 

1800 brings a reversion to simplicity, though again the exception 
occurs, and it is about then that the two castellated examples which I 
know were made. The typical early nineteenth-century house measures 
¢. 4% feet by 34 feet, is without roof or chimney, is painted to imitate 
stucco and has a fagade in one piece, held in place by iron hooks and 
one lock. The windows may lack glazing bars, the fanlight may be 
oblong, the front door does not open and there are only three rooms 
and no staircase. Sometimes there are not even chimney-pieces, 
though there is usually a fixed dresser and a practical metal kitchen 
stove with a brass boiler-tap. Nevertheless, these late-Georgian houses 
are deeply satisfying; they are, perhaps, the first made in quantity (they 
were sold at the toyman’s) with a child’s preferences in mind. They 
are big enough to house a favourite doll with its chair and its tea-set ; 
dough could be patted in the kitchen, and a kitten could be put to bed 
upstairs. Such houses are heavy to move, in spite of their iron handles 
each side, and they too must have remained for years in the nursery, 
handed down the long families of the period. 

Next comes the doll’s house, mass produced by home industry and 
sold by the toymen from the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
This, naturally, is far lighter, as well as smaller. It is usually painted 
with large bricks on the front, a reddish-brown on the sides, and has 
four or six rooms and narrow stairs. Its interest depends on its furnish- 
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ing. It allures by offering objects, amusing surprises like the appropriate 
dish of oysters at Colchester, a spittoon at Hove, or the miniscule 
jampots, parchment-lidded and tied with packthread, labelled 
Gooseberry, 1852, in the municipal offices at Abingdon. 

From 1865 to 1875 houses were often elaborately carpentered, as 
if the commissioned toy had been revived ; they may have barge- 
boarding, balconies, porticos, finials, and so on, and are square in 
appearance, sometimes having a roughly made stand six inches high. 
These mid-century houses are, in fact, no smaller than the cabinet 
houses of the early eighteenth century or the small, painted brick houses 
of 1780. Both muster the same number of rooms and often a central 
staircase, but the Baby Houses always seem larger to the eye because 
of the nobility of their proportions. Empty, their rooms actually appear 
spacious : the rooms in a doll’s house look cramped. 

How many, one wonders, of the tall eighteenth-century toy palaces 
have been destroyed by fire or have slowly decayed in damp coach 
houses—grandeurs like my own Gothick Castle, with its library and 
chapel, or the earlier and lovelier Yorkshire house shown on page 44. 
The wonder grows if we think of the time scale we must apply to play- 
things, as we do to pets. If we reckon one nursery generation to be ten 
years, then a Baby House one hundred and fifty years old has existed 
for fifteen generations and can be counted, in terms of nursery life, 
as a contemporary of Longleat and Montacute. Looking into the small 
rooms we discern our own past reproduced with peculiar fidelity, for 
the great country houses through which we are shepherded show us 
their formal salons freshly painted and furbished with modern flower 
arrangements—a heightened presentation that obscures our own 
evocation of the period. Nor do we see those rocms that tell us most 
—the fireless bedroom, the dark kitchen with its rows of dishcovers 
scoured with sand, its pump and its brick floor. Indeed, very few 
kitchens survive unaltered, and to see the bottlejack and the roasting 
screen, the wicker plate-carrier, and the dutch-oven still at work, we 
must stoop to half our height and examine them, complete and 
composed, in a dell’s house. 
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The oil lamp, 2} inches high, was sold for a penny in 1850; the miniature 
photographs in the album are of the Royal Family. The Mazurka, 
1} inches wide, is handwritten. The wax-iack is still embraced by its 
coiled taper, but even more endearing is the watch in its Gothic holder 
for the bedside, and the coral-shaped ring-stand. Photo : Edwin Smith. 


Two Regency kitchens, both with built-in dressers and shelves and their original 


metal grates with ‘brass’ boiler taps. In the kitchen of the Gothick Castle (below) 
the oven door is opened to show a pie nestling inside. Photos: Edwin Smith. 


On the exquisite six-inch cast-iron grate (c. 1810) a cupid and 
dolphin, tritons and Ceres and a cat associate rather detached] 

The chair is of tin, the seat painted with rosebuds (c. 1820). It is an 
example of perhaps the most attractive and interesting of all doll’s 
house furnishings—the Regency chair. Photo: Edwin Smith. 


Six feet wide and 
almost five feet tall, 
this is a superb 
example of the 
great mid-century 
Baby House. 
Though little is 
known ofits history, 
it has almost cer- 
tainly remained in 
the family of the 
present owner, the 
Earl of Feversham, 
since it was made. 


The superb mid-eighteenth-century 
house on the left, six feet high and five 
feet wide, belonged to the late Mrs 
Ricardo and is now in America, It is 
a pale putty colour and has its own 
double flight of stairs (not shown here), 
so often lost. The base contains a 
cupboard with shaped shelves where 
spare furniture could be stored. ‘There 
are four rooms, one with beautiful 
Chinese wallpaper, a central hall, two 
panelled rooms and a most interesting 
staircase. Photo: Raymond Forth, by 
courtesy of Leonard Knight, Lid. 

Cane End House, opposite (Pholo : 
Edwin Smith), remained in the house of 
that name near Reading from the time 
of its construction in the Chippendale 
workshops in 1756 until its auction at 
Christie’s in 1940. It included the 
miniature copies of the furniture made 
for Cane End ; they were in Chippen- 
dale’s Chinese manner and were sold 
separately, together with the original 
wax dolls, some sixteen years ago. 


The bedroom below belongs to a balustraded house (late eighteenth century) ; the 
fabrics are approximately contemporary, but the pieces of furniture are only eighty 
to a hundred years old or are present-day reproductions. (Photo: B. J. Harris.) 


Here is the fine staircase of Cane End 
House (author’s collection), with its 
shadow thrown on the eighteenth- 
century paper, printed from wood- 
blocks in a sprig pattern of olive, grey 
and white. Two children venture from 
the fireless attic room where they play, 
to peer down at petted Pompey, the 
black page, who is warming himself at 
a charcoal heater. 


Opposite is a Gothick Castle, built c. 
1810 (Photo: Edwin Smith). It is six 
feet ten inches high, and has seven 
rooms, one of which is a Catholic 
chapel. In it there is a Regency organ 
and early nineteenth-century Bavarian 
altar furniture, this being in the 
material, and very much in the idiom, 
of the contemporary tin soldiers. The 
stained glass window is not shown 
in the photograph below, but it, too, is 
in the taste of the period, all reminiscent 
of a chapel used by the great Bishop 
Challoner. 
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A HOUSE-AGENT’S ALPHABET 


by ROY BROOKS 


GENTS, to attract APPLICANTS, ADVERTISE, and as 
their methods and veracity have changed little since 
the time of Waterloo, only the AMATEUR will expect 
the property to bear any relation to its description. 
Like all old customs this is generally accepted, and 
nobody minds much. Applicants get their own 

back by not keeping appointments, failing to advise the Agent when 

they are suited, wasting his lists and postage, and, sometimes, doing 

him out of his rightful commission by ‘fixing up’ direct with the 

vendor (see CROOKED CLIENT). AUCTIONEERS, whilst hardly more 
be truthful than the other branch of the business, are more witty, although 
sometimes outshone by the bidders, as, for example, in Ireland recently, 
when, while the Auctioneer was saying ‘Going, Going, Gone,’ the 
floor caved in (see DRY ROT) and the bidder disappeared from view. 


f ASEMENT, whether it be euphemistically styled 
‘Lower Ground,’ or even ‘Garden Level,’ is still as 
low as you can get—sometimes, it would appear, 
below water level. When basement houses were 
built it did not really matter, as only the servants 
dwelt and worked therein. A nasty warning is given 
in Punch, circa 1860, when a Gentleman venturing downstairs in the 
small hours (what was he after ?) is confronted with a writhing mass of 
enormous cockroaches. - 


=e) 1S for CLIENT, who may instruct as many Agents as he 

pleases to sell his house, but, unless he is dim enough 
to sign a dubious Instruction Form, will only have to 
pay the one Agent who introduces the purchaser. 
A CROOKED CLIENT may endeavour to avoid paying 
anything by ‘fixing up’ privately (sec) with the 
Applicants sent ; however, he usually comes unstuck, as sooner or later 
he strikes an honest man or woman. Recently, after scores of people had 
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“Opposite : Interior of a doll’s house, 
¢. 1850. Photo: Edwin Smith 
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been sent to a house without apparent result, a little Polish Jew came 
all the way back to our Office just to tell us—with difficulty, as he spoke 
practically no English—what the owner had proposed, because ‘It did 
not seem right to him.’ commission of 5 per cent is payable on any 
fittings or furniture sold with the house. One day a Tory M.P., who 
should have known better, was telling the office on the telephone that 
nothing was being bought, whilst on another line the purchaser was 
letting us know that he had paid the M.P. a £600 cheque for fittings 
and carpets. At the time, it seems, someone present had asked ‘Do the 
Agents get a cut on this »’, and the M.P. had said : ‘Only if they know.’ 
When I taxed my client with this, he put it all on his wife, who he said 
‘was in the bath.’ Bath or no bath, we saw to it that we got our £30. 


Ry Ror. A variety, Merulius Lacrymans, is a fungoid 
plant which extends its filaments far afield, with 
almost animal intelligence, through crevices, across 
brick and stonework, from basement to roof, in 
search of fresh timber to suck to death. If I were 
you I’d have a few floor boards taken up before you 
buy your next house. The spores are everywhere in the atmosphere, 
but lack of proper ventilation gives them foothold. 


PSTATE AGENT, usually a courtesy title for HOUSE 
AGENT. ‘The estates he is likely to deal with are 
Speculators’ Tudor rather than broad acres. Some 
4 estate offices have a certain distinction, however. 
The one in which my father was a junior was formerly 

the lodge of Kensington Palace. Queen Victoria had, 
in fact, been born in it. This does not mean that her mother was the 
lodge-keeper’s wife, but that the Duchess of Kent was taken suddenly 
whilst out in the carriage. There was once, my father tells me, a 
commemorative plaque in the lodge, but one day men came from the 
Office of Works and took it away. Now there is a neat brass plaque in 
one of the Palace rooms—a much more suitable birthplace. As 
Landlord, Edward the Seventh used to drop into the office for a chat 
without entourage and without the Press or silly crowds around. 
Dignity was one of those things that went out with the first German 
War. 
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1s for FLAT, thought vaguely disreputable when the 
first red-brick Mansion Blocks were built towards 
the close of the nineteenth century. Tenants were 
almost bribed to take them, at £40 per annum, with 
offers of free linoleum throughout. Some of this 
linoleum is still stuck to the floor, and is offered as 
f & f, in pathetic expiation of the monstrous premiums now asked. 
The rents have gone up a bit, too. 


518 for GARDEN which, unless it is like my Town one, 
40 ft. by 25 ft., overwhelmed by cats, or my country 
one, 17 acres, almost entirely bracken, is more of a 
liability than an asset—unless you have GREEN 
FINGERS. ‘The modern Englishman may have little 
eye for architectural beauty, but in his garden he 
really lets himself go. I have seen the Willow Pattern tenderly 
executed in reinforced concrete : only the willow tree was real. 


a ¥ OR HOUSES, HOMES, HUMAN HIVES and HOVELS. Man 
| [Bo is undoubtedly the. untidiest nest-builder in the 
animal kingdom. A journey, preferably on a wet 
Sunday, from the centre of any large town to the 
undefiled country will convince anyone who uses 

me Se his eyes that 90 per cent of the buildings need 
Baling ran and rebuilding. Nobody, in these days, would use a 
growler as a means of transport, yet we go on living in houses utterly 
unsuited to our present way of life. Those built after about 1830 
have the added disadvantage of looking hideous. Perhaps if a little of 
the time, money and energy lurched up by escapist and vitiated 
entertainment were constructively used people would get more fun 
and excitement, and the mess would be cleaned up before it is too late. 


ge NTERCOMMUNICATING reception rooms enable 
you to make one decent-sized room into two wretched 
little ones, by means of folding doors. INTERIOR 
DECORATORS are almost essential linkmen for the 
aspiring mercantile classes, who will pay dearly for 
s the transition from cosy uncut moquette to the brittle 
elegance of a Regency sofa. 
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1s for yap, the name given to lavatory pans in some 
old houses, as a compliment to ‘The British of the 
East,’ as they were known at the time. I have seen 
pans christened JUTLAND : doubtless to commemorate 
all the ships that went down because an idiot High 
Command steamed the fleet to a single turning point 
upon which the entire German fleet had trained their guns. 


F OR the KITCHENS, which have become so glamourized 
since the man who pays the piper washes up. When 
anyone tries to frighten me with the alarming rate of 
modern progress, I think of those typical London 
basement kitchens, with their low-slung shallow 

ETO sinks for stunted, starved slavies, the ugly writhing 
of pipes that supply two lots of cold water, and the dull, barred 
windows peering into the area. 


1s for LABOUR-SAVING, which can be anything from a 
really well-designed modern house, in which woman 
has had a hand in the plans, to a flat so small that 
there is no room to labour anyway. L is also for 
LABOUR, scandalously treated in the ‘Good Old Days’ 
(see The Ragged Trousered Philanthrcpists). |My 
Bi Bey earning 42d. an hour as a boy in 1939, spent Whitsun, with his 
mates, converting a brothel in Holland Park, in which there had been a 
murder, into a Y.W.C.A. Hostel: When they had removed the last 
bidet, on Monday afternoon, the boss came along, said there was no 
more work, and gave them the sack. Having had no holiday, the 
foreman humbly asked if he would run them back with him to Hanwell. 
As he drove off alone he was heard to mutter : ‘What the devil next ! ’ 
Recently a LABouR Alderman was having his Council house repaired. 
The men arrived early but did not start work until 9.30. At 10.30 they 
politely knocked on the door and asked for a pack of cards ! 


4 ARKET VALUE is something which is rising when 
you are about to purchase and has just fallen 
when you are about to sell. MORTGAGES are usually 
granted by Building Societies. A £5,000 house will 
have cost you about £10,000 by the time you have 
paid for it. Considering the Bible’s valid injunctions 
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against usury, it is curious to note that so many of the Societies, who 
are doing very nicely, have an ethical or religious origin. 


FOR NEIGHBOURS that are NosEy in the country, and 
NEBULOUS in London, where one is usually unaware 
of the occupation of even appearance of those who 
dwell a few yards away. A suburban lady once said 
to a neighbour whose hours of work were irregular, 


“What is your business?’ ‘Madam,’ he replied, 
‘That zs my business.’ 


RDER TO VIEW, a relic of more formal days, 
largely superseded by the telephoned appointment, 
and by ‘particulars’ which are usually duplicated, 
and occasionally legible. Not that anyone troubles 
to read them properly. Orders to view are collected, 
x = like stamps, by some people who show little urgency 
in their house-hunting, like the incredibly Old Merchant Taylor, 
who first came on our Books in 1935, and is still living in a South 
Kensington hotel with his mum. 


fe 18 for premium, often illegal and always resented. 
mi There would be less racketeering if people realized 
that most premiums are recoverable if the vendor 
has not (a) already spent the money or (b) changed 
his name and gone abroad. Premiums for newly 
. converted flats are often so high because PROFITEERS 
have previously aN and sold the basic properties, without making 
anything save a profit. P is also the PORTER, who is never there when 
there is luggage to be lifted ; but this does not indicate lack of interest 
—he probably knows more about your private life than the most 
intimate of your friends. 


1s for the seventeenth-century QUAKER who wrote to 
his tenant ; ‘Honest men need no lawyer, I hereby 
lease you the house. .. .’- Tenants and morals appear 
to have deteriorated to the subsequent enrichment of 
solicitors since this day. There is often a QUEUE 
outside my office when we open on Monday morning. 
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One man was let in, almost frozen, having queued all night ; he 
didn’t get the house in question, as he hadn’t a large enough deposit, 
but he got himself in the Evening News. 


RGR OYALTY give a certain panache to houses they, or 
Sat their girl friends, have inhabited. However, when a 
view of the backside of Buckingham Palace was 
considered worthy of mention in one advertisement, 
it was properly censored, in its later editions, by the 
Observer, who doubtless realized that deities to whom 
mortal attributes are ascribed come to a sticky end—Achilles and so on. 


AFTER twenty-five years in the business I still do not 
know why a ‘desirable property’ is sIruATE, rather 
than ‘situated.’ The suBURBS are practically 
synonymous with Class sEGREGATION ; but the rot is 
setting in. Overheard : ‘There’s myself, a Chartered 


= Surveyor, ee, dentists and a doctor in the road : 
but now there’s a bus-driver . 


ENANTS, emerging from a dim and feudal past, 
have now reached the stage, at any rate in London, 
where they are socially superior to their Landlord, 
who can be ethically as low as the Lady Doctor’s 
( iz 5 \ patient, a builder, who advised her against the 
a ¥ purchase of her Block, which she had the opportunity 
of buying, then bought it himself, cut off the best part of her flat, and 
doubled her rent for the remainder. 


ZN NIQUE, an adjective so overworked by Agents that it 
@ may be read as UBIQUITOUS. UNUSUAL is another of 
those House Agent’s adjectives, and one is left 
speculating as to what horrid feature is thus 
designated. It is almost certain to be something 


ZA unpleasant ; like a red brick turret, or a back door 
tae opens Ronen into the Regent Canal. 
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2 ERMIN, of the buggier sort, have largely disappeared 
from houses, except in the backwood areas. My 
brother-in-law, a doctor in Shropshire, where some 
mothers sew their children’s undies on for the 
winter, reports that when he applied a stethoscope a 
spider ran up it. A firm of Surveyors who managed 
some property off Tottenham Court Road before the war were asked, 
when redecorating, for red wallpaper 
squash the bugs.’ 


‘... 80 it won’t show when we 


.C., itself a euphemism, is being replaced by the 
nastier refinement of TorLeT ; the use of which (the 
word, I mean) lifts—or lowers—you into the 
omnipotent Lower Middle Class, whose vast collec- 
tive purse dictates our standards of taste. Women’s 
fashions made it fairly easy for them to cope in the 
pre-W.C. era when they went into the garden ‘to pluck a rose.’ Men 
must have found it more difficult. 


ARD, an obsolete term. ‘Patio,’ with a few decayed 
geraniums in tubs, now means the same thing. 
“There was a burglar in our back-yard last night,’ 
said one of our nice young Australian lady tenants. 
I asked if he was caught there. ‘No : we managed to 
get him over the wall.’ Shades of Ned Kelly ! 


MR. ZINGARO is unlikely to purchase a house : by 
the time the typist has reached his name on our 
index of applicants he has moved without leaving an 
address. He may not have found all mod. cons. 
where his caravan has rested, and his roadside fire 
may lack-an original Adam chimney piece ; but I 
sometimes think Mr. Zingaro has got something. 
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SATURDAY BOOK 
FLOWER-PIECES 


PRIMITIVES 
OF FLOWER PAINTING 


by WILFRID BLUNT 


sTORY is told that in Flanders at the close of the 
sixteenth century a certain old lady, too poor to 
afford the high prices charged at that time for rare 
tulips, commissioned the artist Jan Brueghel the 
Elder (‘Velvet’ Brueghel) to paint her favourite 
flowers for her. ‘Thus was born the flower-piece, 
one of the most popular forms of artistic expression in the Netherlands 
during the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

The story is, of course, apocryphal ; none the less, it is instructive. 
For it illustrates both the extravagant sums paid at that time for 
choice varieties of bulbs, and the relatively low prices at which artists, 
driven by competition, were obliged to part with their work. 

In fact, the birth of the flower-piece was protracted, though the 
newly-born infant grew up at an astonishing speed. The flower-piece 
developed out of the symbolic accessories of the religious subject- 
picture. Isolate the jar of irises and lilies, the glass of columbines and 
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AMBROSIUS BOSSCHAERT THE ELDER 
On copper, 73 X 5% inches. London, Slatter Gailery 


JACQUES DE GHEYN 


Dated 1612. On copper, 22> x 16§ inches. The Hague, Gemeentemuseum 
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OSIAS BEERT THE ELDER 
On panel, 23? x 172 inches. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 
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ABRAHAM BOSSCHAERT 
On panel, 221 x 17% inches. London, Slatter Gallery 


AMBROSIUS BOSSGHAERT THE YOUNGER 
On panel, 204 x 15? inches. Major the Hon. H. R. Broughton 


BALTHASAR VAN DER AST. Above: On panel, 83 % 13% inches 
Below : On panel, 93 124 inches. London, Slatter Gallery 


O Losite - GILLIS VAN CONINXLOO. On anel 202 x I Ss inches 
b) 8 4 
On loan at Gemeentemuseum, Arnhem 


ROELANDT SAVERY 
On copper, size as reproduced. London, 


pinks, in the Portinari altarpiece of Hugo van der Goes’ (1435 ?- 
1482 ?) in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence ; enlarge the pot of Madonna 
lilies in the margin of an early sixteenth-century French or Flemish 
manuscript—and you will have a close approximation of a seventeenth- 
century Dutch or Flemish flower-piece. 

It is interesting, and still more directly relevant, to turn to the work 
of certain Flémish painters of the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Take, for example, the ‘Christ in the House of Martha and Mary,’ 
by Peter Aertsen, painted in 1553, and now in the Boymans Museum, 
Rotterdam. The foreground of this picture shows a group of tables 
upon which stand baskets full of vegetables, bowls of fruit, saucepans 
and pots, and a tall vase containing a Madonna lily and other flowers. 
In the middle distance come Martha and the servants, while Christ, 
Mary and other figures are glimpsed in the hall beyond the kitchen. 
The area of the panel occupied by this group of figures is precisely that 
of a bowl in the foreground containing a chicken and some fruit. 

In an anonymous Netherlandish painting of about 1580, “The 
Temptation of Christ,’ now in the Van Abbe Museum at Eindhoven, 
the process of subordinating the figure-subject to the still-life is carried 
still further. The panel, which is nearly four feet in length, consists 
almost entirely of a large table crowded with dishes and pots. The 
‘Temptation’ scene occupies no more than a six-inch square in the 
top right-hand part of the picture. From this to the total elimination of 
the figure-subject was but a small step. 

Those artists who used still-life and pots of flowers as accessories to 
their religious figure-pieces must have made many preliminary 
drawings and painted studies ; very little, however, of such work, 
made before the time of Durer and Leonardo da Vinci, has escaped 
destruction. Two extant examples, painted upon the backs of other 
pictures, are therefore of particular importance. 

The first is the work of a Netherlandish master of about 1470, and 
shows a niche containing a wash-basin and a ewer ; to the left hangs a 
towel, and above is a shelf of books. No flowers are included. The 
panel, which is less than ten inches in height, bears upon the other side 
a picture of the Virgin and Child ; the painting, which is of a very 
high quality, suggests that the artist must have been a member of the 
circle round Rogier van der Weyden. ‘This work is now in the 
collection of D. G. van Beuningen, at Vierhouten in Holland. 

Yet more remarkable is the flower-piece painted by Hans Memling, 
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probably about the year 1490, upon the back ofa ‘Portrait of a Donor,’ 
and now in the Galerie Schloss Rohoncz, Castagnola. In a majolica 
pot stand three irises and a Madonna lily, both symbolic flowers 
associated with the Virgin. The pot rests upon a table which is covered, 
as was the fashion at that time as well as in seventeenth-century 
Holland, with an oriental rug. This little bunch of flowers, though in 
fact it differs not at all from those pots which enliven the foregrounds of 
Flemish altarpieces of the period, has, from its existence in isolation, a 
peculiar significance : it is, so far as is known, the first flower-piece 
of the modern world. 

Thus we see that the Netherlandish flower-piece has, as it were, a 
double ancestry : it was evolved directly from the religious paintings 
in which the symbolic accessories gradually displaced the figure- 
subjects, and indirectly from the studies made of pots of flowers which 
were designed to serve as adjuncts to religious figure-pieces proper. 

If we except Memling’s unique little panel, the first pure flower-piece 
of the Netherlandish School would appear to be a pot of lilies and 
irises painted by Ludger Tom Ring the Younger and dated 1562, 
which is now in the Landesmuseum at Munster. The flowers are stiff, 
the lilies seem made of white paper; the work cannot stand comparison 
with that which Memling had painted two generations earlier. 

‘Velvet’ Brueghel and Ambrosius Bosschaert the Elder are the two 
great exponents of flower-painting in the Netherlands in the opening 
years of the seventeenth century. Brueghel is by far the better known, 
his surviving works being more numerous and his life better documen- 
ted ; thus it has come to be assumed that Bosschaert was his pupil. 
Brueghel’s work was more ‘modern,’ his paint softer, his arrangements 
less formal than is usual in the paintings of Bosschaert. Dr Bergstrém, 
however, is of the opinion that Bosschaert, though five years the 
junior, was earlier in this field, and that these great painters ‘must 
be considered as two artists independent of each other who were 
developing the early flower-piece along parallel lines.” But Brueghel, 
who worked in Flanders, Germany, Italy and Bohemia, does not come 
strictly within the scope of our present survey. 

Three more flower-painters must be briefly mentioned before we 
turn to Ambrosius the Elder and his school. Jacques de Gheyn was a 
contemporary and fellow-townsman of Bosschaert, though he also 
seems to have worked apart from him and to have reached 

‘ Ingvar Bergstrém, Dutch Still-Life Painting in the Seventeenth Century. Faber and Faber, 1956. 
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independently the same goal. De Gheyn was rich, talented, versatile. 
Only three flower-pieces in oils by his hand have come down to us ; 
but they are sufficient to establish him in the front rank of this field. 
In the picture reproduced on page 58, de Gheyn makes effective use 
of the niche—a device brought to perfection by Ambrosius Bosschaert 
the Elder. His only pupil, the Dutchman Jakob Wontersz. Vosmaer 
(1584-1641), is known to us by two works only. The distinguished 
landscape painter Gillis van Coninxloo (1544-1607) has bequeathed 
to us a single flower-piece—a brilliant bouquet which is on loan to the 
Gemeentemuseum, Arnhem ; it seems impossible that the creator of 
this lovely work (reproduced on page 62) did not produce other 
flower-pieces also. 

For a long time, very little was known of the life and work of 
Ambrosius Bosschaert the Elder and his talented family ; in 1913, 
however, Dr Bredius published, in Oud-Holland, a document that 
throws much light on this group of painters. It is in the hand of the 
artist’s daughter, Maria : 


The old Ambrosius Bosschaert, who lived opposite the Town Hall in 
Noortstraet at the time of the Schaffer fire, was my grandfather who had 
an only son, also named Ambrosius Bosschaert [the Elder], an excellent 
painter of flowers and fruit, who lived behind the Oude Kerk at Middel- 
burg in Vrouw Reygerbergen’s house. He was my father. He was born 
at Antwerp and came here with his parents for religious reasons. He had 
three sons who were good painters of flowers and fruit and were named, 
the first Ambrosius [the younger], the second Johannus and the third 
Abraham Bosschaert. They are all dead. 

My father Ambrosius Bosschaert [the Elder] died in The Hague at the 
end of the Twelve Years’ Truce [1621]. He was however living at Breda 
and had gone to The Hague to deliver a flower-piece which he had painted 
for the Cup-bearer of His Highness, for which he had stipulated a thousand 
guilders. There he fell ill in the house of Jonkheer Schuermans, the father 
of Anna Maria Schuermans, and died and was buried in The Hague to 
the grief of many lovers of art. 
~ My sister Johanna Bosschaert lives at Heydelberch. . . . My mother’s 
father was called Hans van der Ast and lived in Korte Delft street at 
‘den Meersman,’ where he kept a shop for knitted stockings and other 
knitted goods. He had only one daughter who was called Maria van der 
Ast, and she was my mother. 

He had also four sons, Joosep van der Ast and Hans and Baltesar 
and Jakes van der Ast. Baltesar van der Ast was also a painter of flowers 
and fruit and lived at Delft.’ 


1 Quoted by Bergstrom, op. cit. 
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Ambrosius Bosschaert the Elder was born in Antwerp in 1573. 
As his daughter tells us, religious persecution, following upon the fall 
of Antwerp in 1585, drove the family across the border into the 
Northern Netherlands. At Middelberg he lived and worked until 
1614 or a little later. From 1616 to 1618 he was a member of the 
painters’ guild at Utrecht, and must subsequently have moved to 
Breda, where he was living at the time of his visit to The Hague and 
his death there. 

Of Ambrosius Bosschaert the Elder’s paintings, the two dozen or so 
that have come down to us were most—if not all—executed during the 
first two decades of the seventeenth century. The smallness of his output 
can no doubt be accounted for by the ravages of time, by the immense 
expenditure of labour necessary to give perfection to the detail of the 
flowers, and also perhaps by the fact that, as was not uncommon in 
those days, he seems to have combined the professions of painter and 
art-dealer. The ‘Sea Fight between Dutch men-o’-war and the 
Spanish galleys under Spinola,’ for which he received forty Flemish 
pounds in 1612, must surely have been a work handled, but not 
executed, by him. Maria tells us that her father also painted fruit. 
Only one such picture is known—a little panel, now in Sdfdeborg 
Castle, Sweden. The fruit lies in a blue-and-white dish and on a plain 
wooden table. There are also a shell, a butterfly and a cyclamen 
head. 

But it is as a painter of flowers that Ambrosius Bosschaert will always 
be remembered. There is a certain naiveté in his treatment of them. 
We have only to compare his pictures with flower-pieces that were 
painted in the middle of the seventeenth century to realize what great 
advances in the direction of realism were made in a single generation. 
But greater realism is not necessarily tantamount to progress: 
Ambrosius Bosschaert’s flowers have the true freshness of spring. 
There are the striped tulips—the popular favourites of the day ; the 
full-blown roses, the irises with variegated falls. There are jonquils, 
Madonna lilies and scarlet anemones. There are columbines, narcissi 
and adonis. Wild flowers are rare in his bouquets, though the 
chequered fritillary, dog rose and lily of the valley sometimes occur. 

At first, Ambrosius Bosschaert showed a reluctance to allow his 
flowers to overlap one another. His pictures were built up from 
drawings, and each study was allotted its appointed corner. Though 
none Of his sketches survives, the precise repetition of certain flowers is, 
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as Dr Bergstrom has demonstrated, a common occurrence ; moreover, a 
single pot of flowers will often contain specimens which could not have 
blossomed at the same moment. Gaps that were inadequate to receive 
a complete study were usually filled with rather stylized sprigs of 
forget-me-not or wisps of foliage. It was not until the very end of his 
career that Ambrosius Bosschaert began to allow a greater freedom and 
naturalism in’ the arrangement of his flowers. He never, however, 
broke away from the centralized vase and an overall symmetry. 

An interest attaches to the shells that figure in many of his paintings, 
and which are carefully placed upon the table to counterpoise a 
butterfly or a cut bloom. None of these shells is indigenous to the 
Netherlands ; they record the beginnings of the ‘shell cabinet,’ which 
was to become the rage in Holland and elsewhere in the following 
century. ‘ 

The early flower-painters often placed their bouquets in niches. 
Ambrosius Bosschaert sometimes set his, framed in an arched window, 
against a landscape and blue sky—a device used by none other of his 
contemporaries. Perhaps the most beautiful-of all his works, that at the 
Mauritshuis in The Hague, is treated in this way ; and in a small 
picture (dated 1619) belonging to Professor Einar Perman of Stockholm, 
the arched window vanishes, leaving the flowers clear-cut against a 
low landscape and a gentian-blue sky dappled with white clouds. The 
device is startlingly modern and entirely successful. 

The little picture which has been chosen for reproduction here—it is 
only 72 inches in height, and painted upon copper—shows two ‘broken’ 
tulips, a yellow iris with variegated falls, two roses, a fritillary, a grape 
hyacinth, a lily of the valley, and some blooms of the red adonis. Upon 
the table, the head of a cyclamen is carefully balanced by two glistening 
drops of water. A butterfly is alighting upon one of the roses. The other 
rose occurs again in a picture, dated 1619, in the Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam ; the same iris crowns the Mauritshuis painting—obviously 
also a late work. The relatively spontaneous arrangement of the flowers 
would also make it seem likely that our painting dates, too, from the 
closing years of Ambrosius Bosschaert’s life. 

Balthasar van der Ast, Ambrosius Bosschaert the Elder’s brother- 
in-law, was in all probability his pupil and certainly the most important 
of the artists who came under his influence. Van der Ast was born in 
Middelburg in 1593 or 1594, and was therefore twenty years the junior. 
In 1619 he became Master in the Utrecht Guild. In 1632 he moved 
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to Delft, where he remained until his death, which occurred twenty- 
five years later. Besides his claim to fame as an artist in his own right, 
he must also be remembered as the master of Jan Davidsz. de Heem, 
most prolific and perhaps most brilliant of the mid-seventeenth-century 
Dutch painters of flowers and still-life. 

Besides the straight flower-piece, van der Ast also painted fruit- 
pieces, still-life with shells, and more elaborate compositions in which 
flowers and fruit, and sometimes shells, too, were combined. His dated 
works range from 1610 to 1641. Those bearing an early date are very 
close in character and execution to the pictures of his presumed master. 
There is the same stiffness and uniplanar structure. Later, however, 
he embarked upon more ambitious and more personal work, sometimes 
rather uncomfortably crowded. A picture in the Rijksmuseum, twice 
signed, and dated both 1620 and 1621, already shows—beautiful 
though it is—a rash reluctance to leave any inch of table unoccupied 
by a flower, shell, insect or piece of fruit. The painting reproduced at 
the top of page 63—a little panel just over a foot in length—must be 
a very early work ; the composition is naive, and it has clearly been 
built up from separate studies which have not been fused into an 
organized whole. Yet how charming it is! The shell, in particular, is 
miraculously beautiful. 

A curious work by van der Ast in the Statens Museum for Kunst, 
Copenhagen, signed and dated 1623, shows still-life objects and two 
parrots upon the top of a flight of steps, the viewpoint being from 
below. This device, sometimes employed by Snyders and other Flemish 
artists, is rarely to be met with in Holland. Perhaps the picture was 
designed to be placed above a door. 

Of the three artist sons of the elder Ambrosius Bosschaert, Johannes 
(zot Isaac, as he is often called), the second son, was the most gifted. 
His work is very close to that of van der Ast, with whom, after 
Ambrosius Bosschaert’s death, he may very probably have studied. 
Some confusion exists between the paintings of Ambrosius the Younger 
and his brother Abraham, both apparently bearing the signature 
‘A Bosschaert.’? It is now generally believed that those with the 
monogram AB are by Abraham, those with A and B separated being 
the work of Ambrosius the Younger. 

Abraham Bosschaert’s ‘Flowers in a vase,’ reproduced here, has a 
more amateurish look than his brothers’ work. The roses lack structure, 
the fritillary is wooden and unconvincing ; the tulips provide the 
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chief scope for the display of the artist’s talents, and the shells, too, are 
charming. A very happy example of Ambrosius the Younger’s work, 
from the collection of Major Broughton, is reproduced on page 61. 
It has a fine sense of space, and the tulips are beautifully drawn. 

Our next artist, Roelandt Savery, is far wider in range than the 
Bosschaerts and van der Ast. Though he can claim an important place 
among the ‘early Flemish flower-painters who finally settled in 
Holland, he is at least as well known for his animals and landscapes. 

Roelandt Savery was born at Courtrai about the year 1576, and 
was at first the pupil of his brother Jacques—a painter, too, of flower- 
pieces, none of which has survived. Erasmus tells us that Roelandt 
Savery was summoned to Prague in 1604 by his patron, the Emperor 
Rudolf II. Rudolf was a keen lover of science and the arts. It was 
while Savery was in his employ that-he must have made, in the 
Emperor’s private zoo, those studies of animals that were to serve him 
for his paintings of ‘Orpheus playing to the animals,’ ‘Noah’s Ark,’ 
and ‘Paradise.’ These subjects provided him with the excuse to crowd 
together, like flowers in a vase, the various animals that interested 
him or his patron. Between 1606 and 1608, while still in the Emperor’s 
service, he painted a series of alpine landscapes. In 1613 we hear of 
him in Vienna once more, now in the service of the Emperor Matthias. 
The same year he was in Amsterdam, and in 1619 joined van der Ast 
as a master of the Utrecht Guild. He died, insane, at Utrecht twenty 
years later. . 

Savery’s flower-pieces, which are our immediate concern, date back 
to the opening years of the seventeenth century, his first dated piece 
being the little picture (1603) on copper in the Petschek collection, 
New York. It is impossible to describe in words the particular quality 
that differentiates Savery’s curious, top-heavy flower-pieces from those 
of the Bosschaerts and van der Ast. Certainly they have a flavour all 
their own. Like the Bosschaerts, Savery repeated his flowers : both 
the tulip and iris in the picture that we reproduce here occur again 
in the flower-piece, dated 1620, in the Statens Museum for Kunst, 
Copenhagen. 7 

No space remains to write of the work of several other artists who 
painted during the first half of the seventeenth century and who 
undoubtedly felt the influence of the Bosschaert circle. Among these 
were Anthony Claesz. I (1592-1635-6) and his son Anthony Claesz. II 
(1616-c. 1652), both of Amsterdam, and Hans Bollongier (1600-1650 
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or after) of Haarlem—all three painters of considerable ability.. Osias 
Beert (c. 1580-1624) worked chiefly at Antwerp. The picture repro- 
duced on page 59 is, as it were, signed by the ‘tiger-ware’ vase which 
frequently occurs in Beert’s paintings. 

Possibly the way to a more modern and more realistic type of 
flower-piece was pointed by Willem Claesz. Heda and other painters 
of what Dr Bergstrom terms the ‘breakfast-piece.’ Not until Jan 
Davidsz. de Heem, inspired perhaps by Daniel Seghers, had turned the 
full powers of his genius upon the pure flower-piece, did the painting of 
flowers advance from the age of the Primitives into the rich maturity 
of the high Renaissance. But, dazzled though we may be by the 
miraculous dexterity of the later Dutch flower-painters, we shall often 
return with pleasure to the Bosschaerts and their circle, who sowed 
the seed that produced the rich harvest reaped by de Heem, 
Walscapelle, Verelst, Rachel Ruysch and Jan van Huysum. 
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WINDOW 
PLANTS 
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: & described by 
" JOHN NASH, R.A. 


THE SCARBOROUGH 
LILY 


Vallota purpurea 


N THE LAST few years there has been an influx of 

a certain type of plant considered suitable for 
‘contemporary’ house decoration. It is exemplified 
in the pages of the smarter journals that deal with 
the home. The chief virtue of these invaders lies in 
LOS: their decorative foliage. Their floral attributes are 
almost non-existent. Fashion (if we follow her) condemns us to have 
our plant companions dressed in a sober and severely cut garb, in 
keeping with air-conditioned rooms, streamlined bookcases, and 
tubular steel furniture. I cannot deny that in a place like the Festival 
Hall Fatshedera Lizei looks well enough. There, too, Ficus elastica, the 
India Rubber Plant, might be considered a decorative asset. But I 
should not care to rub shoulders with it in the home. 

Plants grown in less sophisticated interiors, particularly cottage room 
and window plants, have as much variety as their smarter relatives, 
and more independence as they stand massed on the window sill, 
contemplating life outside, with perhaps only an occasional backward 
glance at the room’s occupants. 

Then consider the names of cottage window plants. Titles such as 
Scarborough Lily, Creeping Sailor and Bridal Wreath have a rich 
suggestion of human association. By contrast, our smart ‘modern’ 
plants must, with a few exceptions, endure the coldness of botanical 
nomenclature. They have not attained the comfort of nickname. 

The Scarborough Lily or Vallota purpurea is one of the most handsome 
of window plants. I have always thought there must be something 
exotic about our North-east-coast Spa (which I have never visited), 
and I am willing to think every other window there ablaze with the 
flowers of this plant. But I expect the reason for its name is more 
prosaic, and may denote a similar town in South Africa from which the 
plant was introduced in 1774. Vallota commemorates the name of 
Pierre Valot, a seventeenth-century French botanist. The plant has a 
sturdy stem, crowned with crimson red Amaryllis-like flowers, and 
shining strap-like leaves. It may be hardy in the open or against a wall. 

Another South African plant, with the charming name of the 
Partridge-breasted Aloe—derived from the leaf markings—is an old 
favourite. Aloe variegata was introduced to England in 1790, and, like 
many succulent plants, provides the bulk of its own moisture in its thick, 
fleshy leaves. It should not be over-watered. Its tubular, soft orange- 
pink flowers make no attempt to distract from the handsome leaves. 
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China provides us with Saxifraga sarmentosa, a trailing member of 
that vast genus which puts out long runners, with young plants at 
intervals, like a strawberry. This habit of growth has earned it a wealth 
of nicknames—Mother of Thousands, Wandering Jew, Creeping 
Sailor, Aaron’s Beard, etc. It has also relegated it to a life of suspension 
in pots and baskets, and in this way it provides a floral curtain. There 
is a form with leaves variegated in cream and red on the green ground. 

Another plant of a trailing disposition is Campanula isophylla, which 
has an unusual distribution, being confined, in the wild state, to a few 
hundred yards of cliff on the Capo di Noli in North Italy. From this 
fastidious position it has been introduced to Great Britain and 
propagated extensively. It is now as common in greenhouse and 
window as it is rare on the precipitous rocks overlooking the 
Mediterranean. The open saucer-shaped bells, in white or violet blue, 
cover the plant in an almost solid cascade of bloom. I was once 
admiring a particularly fine specimen in a cottage window with my 
friend Clarence Elliott, and speculating about the chances of a deal 
with its owner, when, our noses pressed against the glass in our 
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enthusiasm, we became aware of a duplicate cascade behind that of the 
plant, and encountered the stony glare of a bearded cottager. 

The Pot Geraniums, or Zonal Pelargoniums, and the Show or Royal 
Pelargoniums, are some of the main standbys of window gardening, 
together with many species and varieties with scented leaves. How 
willingly and often they bloom !_ And what window is complete without 
the great scarlet heads of the old favourite Paul Crampel? To save 
space I would grow the miniature ‘zonal,’ Petit Henri, with its little 
cherry-pink blooms—almost a doll’s house plant—and Black Vesuvius, 
so aptly named, with its dusty-purple leaves and flame-coloured 
flowers. Of the Royal Pelargoniums, Black Prince is an old variety, 
with maroon purple flowers having a black centre. I like the well- 
shaped single varieties in all colours ; modern doubles do not seem to 
have the perfect regular design of the double plants one sees depicted 
in old horticultural plates, and tend to be loose and untidy. 

It is difficult to say why the Bridal Wreath, Francoa ramosa, a Chilean 
plant of the Saxifrage order, came to be a once popular member of 
the cottage window club, or so named. The genus which commemo- 
rates F. Franco, a Spanish promoter of botanical research in the 
sixteenth century, seems to have no particular connection with bridal 
occasions. The plant has lyrate leaves, like a turnip, and terminal heads 
of white flowers. It used to be trained and tied up to hooped sticks in 
its pot, but it is now more remembered by its name than seen. 

Most succulent plants loosely referred to as ‘cactus’ can be grown in 
the window if watered judiciously before and at their flowering time, 
and kept dry in winter. Though a great number of species and 
varieties are available there would seem to be a few special favourites 
that can be seen in cottage windows. ‘Those preferred are mostly 
varieties of Phyllocacius and Cereus, and perhaps Epiphyllum and Crassula. 
I have seen a small cottage window almost filled with a large scarlet- 
flowered Phyllocactus eagerly catching the sun’s ray through the small 
panes of glass, with the black cottage cat curled up, snug and warm, 
among the tropical blooms. 

The Rat’s-tail Cactus, Cereus flagelliformis, was a favourite because it 
could be mounted on another, inverted, pot so that its prickly whip-like 
stems, studded with pink flowers, hung down all round and made a 
centre-piece to the window display. This old plant was introduced 
from Peru in 1690. Epiphyllum truncatum also has a graceful pendant or 
arching habit, and was sometimes grafted like a standard rose to give 
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ZONAL PELARGONIUM 


Epiphyllum truncatum 


height. The soft, satin-textured flowers, in pink, crimson or purple, 
hang down from the ends of the flattened leaves, which look as if they 
had been bitten off at the extremities. Several colours used to be 
grafted on to one stem, and they must have presented a handsome 
appearance. Epiphyllum was introduced from Brazil in 1818. 

And what of the Aspidistra? We are told that its flowers, which 
appear at ground level, are fertilized by the movements of slugs. 
Maybe it thereby acquired a sense of inferiority which could only be 
lived down by a retired life indoors, where at least this shameful act 
could not be perpetrated. Here, safe from the attentions of revolting 
garden pests, it can lead a dignified existence, in some pot of fearful 
design and colour, thinking wistfully of its far-away home among the 
damp rocks of China or Japan, and asking only for an occasional leaf- 
sponging by the mistress of the house. Nicholson, in his Dictionary of 
Gardening, says that the Aspidistra is hardy. If that is so, should there 
not be a mass movement for the general release of countless Aspidistras 
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from countless boarding houses, and a great enlightened planting out 
of them in dells and grottoes ? But stay, we have forgotten the slugs ! 

The word Aspidistra is derived from the Greek aspidiseon, meaning a 
little round shield, in reference to the form of the flowers, which are 
about as big as a small cherry, cup-shaped, pendulous at ground level, 
with pointed petals of a fleshy chocolate hue and a mushroom-shaped 
stigma. 

We must leave this fascinating subject and consider a few more 
plants likely to be met in cottage windows. The cultivated form of the 
popular Cyclamen persicum is certainly one of them. The parent of all 
these mass-produced varieties, introduced in 1731, is a native of Greece, 
Palestine and parts of Syria, and is quite one of the handsomest wild 
species. The pure form of its flowers, with their twisted propeller-like 
petals, has been preserved in some of thé cultivated forms, despite an 
increase in stature ; in others it has been spoilt by over-emphasized 
twirls and frills. The best kinds I have in mind carry the flowers well 
above the mound of kidney-shaped leaves. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar’s Balsam, Impatiens Sultant, is quite a favourite 
in some windows. One hardly connects its flat blooms and bushy stature 
with those of other members of the family, such as Impatiens glandulifera, 
that towering annual which by means of its explosive seed dispersal 
has invaded our river banks and has most complicated flowers in which 
bags, wings, spurs and lips are wonderfully co-ordinated. Begonia 

semperflorens, a neat little 
plant when divorced 
from its usual role of 
carpet bedding—so be- 
_loved by park superin- 
tendents—has a charm 
of its own. And there 
are other Begonias with 
fine decorative leaves 
that can be used to 
grace the window-sill. 
The Cobweb House- 
leek, Sempervivum arach- 
noidum, figures in our 
list, grown, one  pre- 
sumes, for companion- 


ship and close observation, since it is perfectly hardy 
out of doors, And there is that other little cushiony 
subject, that ubiquitous sponge of greenery, Selagi- 
nella Kraussiana, which used to be employed as a foil 
to bright flowered plants in conservatories, since it 
loved damp and shade and grew happily under 
the greenhouse staging. 

I cannot show any enthusiasm for that nasty plant, 
Solanum capsicastrum, the Winter Cherry, grown for 
its most uncherry-like berries, whose attachment to 
its stems can be only too easily imitated by artificial 
means. 

But I must not spoil the pleasures of window 
gardening by carping tones. Here is enough to show 
the variety and interest to be had in this horticultural 
microcosm. Experiments might be made with other 
plants, so far unthought of, that might take kindly to 
window conditions. In that valuable book of 
reference, Nicholson’s Dictionary of Gar- 
dening (1895) which, as regards its \ 
illustrations, has certainly not been 
equalled by any modern edition, 
there is a delightful woodcut de- 
pecting Convolvulus arvensis, the 
Lesser Bindweed, growing out 
of a hanging rustic basket 
such as only the Victorians 
could conceive, and very 
pretty it looks. In the gar- 
den the malignant growth 
of the plant precludes any 
enjoyment of its real 
beauties ;~ but the jaded 
gardener might derive a 
sadistic pleasure from see- 
ing it suspended and con- 
fined in at least one situa- 
tion where it is both harm- Ss 
les and decoractive. To ee Ae 
the window with it ! ———— variegata 


SITTING IN THE GARDEN 


by MILES HADFIELD 
with drawings by MICHAEL FELMINGHAM 


TUDENTS of the history of gardening are fortunate 
in that they are able to start a lap ahead, as it were, 
of those who pursue other subjects—in the Book of 
Genesis. No sooner have we reached the second 
chapter than we are made aware of an important 
but often unrecognized fact: that of the multitude 
who take pleasure in sitting in gardens the gardener himself can never 
be one. Adam was put into the Garden of Eden ‘to dress it and to 
keep it’ ; not (as every subsequent gardener knows) to rest in it. The 
most the gardener can find time to do (in the words of an eighty-year- 
old of my acquaintance) is momentarily to ‘rear up on his spade.’ 

Nonetheless, for those who are more concerned with green thoughts 
than green fingers, sitting in the garden has always been a favoured 
recreation. When the habit of sitting in the garden first became taken 
so seriously as to warrant the erection of buildings specially for its 
purpose is a matter for speculation. In ancient time sylvan groves were 
the sheltering places of scholars, wits, statesmen, politicians, and young 
people who ‘made love in their cooler shades.’ As gardens were 
developed, far away from woods, then arbours and bowers (in their 
old sense) were constructed to give the shade and shelter so necessary 
to overcome man’s strange agoraphobic fear of sitting in the middle of a 
field. The deeply rooted desire of man for some degree of shade and 
shelter, away from his house, where he may reflect, or be merry, or 
make love, is a phenomenon which, I think, was never denied until 
the twentieth century discovered the questionable delights of sun- 
bathing. Only recently has it become the fashion to sit or lie, unem- 
bowered and in full sun, to-cure our imagined indispositions by 
roasting. 

In medieval times, whether or not on account of some Roman or, 
rather, Italian tradition, the favourite sitting-out-place seems certainly 
to have been by water—sparkling wells or fantastic fountains—rather 
than in arbours. This is seen in that guide book to the early medieval 
(though clearly not quite English) garden, The Romaunt of the Rose. 
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A MEDIEVAL GARDEN 


The charming Flemish fifteenth-century illustration of this poem 
is sometimes reproduced to serve as an example of the British medieval 
garden—no artist of our own, apparently, having ever recorded the 
subject. In the largest of the carefully enclosed court-like spaces the 
ladies are seen being entertained musically by their knights as they loll 
near the fountains, while other pairs dally amorously in the pathways. 
To the right of the picture, solitary, moving briskly, is the hard- 
worked gardener ! 

The absence of substantial garden structures is noticeable in the 
collection of medieval garden pictures made by Sir Frank Crisp. 
Turning the pages of his two monumental volumes, we realize that 
there was really not much need for garden houses in which to sit, so 
small and cosy were the gardens themselves. They seem to have been 
but little enclosures fenced in by wattle hurdles or trim hedges. 
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Within, fountains played, a few shaped trees grew, and a turfed bank 
was raised as a seat in the midst of a minute and flowery meadow. 
Perhaps, outside its confines, a tent-like pavilion might be erected for 
shelter ; do we not all remember the scene called A mon seul désir in 
the glorious tapestries of La Dame a la Licorne? It was not, I think, 
until Tudor times that the fabric of such pavilions became solidified 
into warm red brick or golden stone, to form an integral part of the 
design of gardens and courtyards. 

Bacon does not refer to them in his famous essay. To set against this, 
we certainly have the evidence of those lovely pavilions that still stand 
around the garden at Montacute. ‘The Phelips family must have 
watched the placing of the stone finials on the points of their tent-like 
roofs when Bacon was well on the way to power. And these are not 
exceptions, for other Jacobean garden-houses still exist. From this 


JACOBEAN GARDEN HOUSE AT MONTACUTE 
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period onwards, as gardens increased in size and grandeur, so did the 
building of structures in which to sit. 

Before we pursue their history further, we should, perhaps, break 
off for a moment to discuss the most unsophisticated form of sitting 
out, under no roof, near no fountain—simply beneath trees. There is a 


PAVILION IN THE STYLE OF THOMAS ARCHER 


prodigious number of trees under which notabilities—Queen Elizabeth 
I, Shakespeare, Milton, Hogarth and Dr Johnson are names that come 
to mind—have sat in gardens. And should we not include in this 
category Widow Wadman—for the arbour from which she directed 
her defence of the siege laid to her by Uncle Toby was, we are told, of 
thorn trees set in a boundary hedge. 
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Then there is, too, the matter of sitting in trees. Charles Stuart up 
the oak at Boscobel scarcely qualifies, but in the neighbouring county 
of Shropshire there is still one of the most charming and Peter Pan- 
like houses to be seen anywhere. On what was presumably the ‘mount’ 
of the old garden at Pitchford Hall remains a prodigious and ancient 
lime tree. High among its now lumbering and spreading branches 
stands a garden house, reached by steps. Today, externally, it is in the 
early Gothic revival style, but its wooden framework seems undoubtedly 
to go back to the seventeenth century or earlier. 

By the time of Charles I garden houses had, under Italian influence, 
developed ambitiously : the famed pavilions at Stoke Bruerne, in 
Northamptonshire, among the few works actually designed by Inigo 
Jones himself, have happily been reprieved from ruination and survive 
for all to see their perfection. 

As the formal garden developed, so, it seems, did the art of sitting 
within its firmly determined confines. John Rea writes of the necessity 
for ‘a handsome octangular summer-house roofed every way,’ and other 
writers describe ‘verdant halls’ and summer-houses made of arbour- 
work. The old engraved plans show seats abounding—often placed to 
command views of the canals and works composed of ‘sheets, buffets, 
masks, bubblings, mushrooms, sheafs, spouts, surges, candlesticks, grills, 
tapers, crosses and vaulted arches of water.’ 

How pleasant to sit comfortably in a pavilion designed, say, by 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, or the amateur Thomas Archer—even the 
great Vanbrugh himself—and contemplate on an April day the passage 
of light and shade over such a baroque, stage-like scene ! 

This style of gardening was soon to end. One of the exponents of the 
new manner was Addison ; though his own garden at Bilton, near 
Rugby, remained old-fashioned, and his Inscription in A Summer House 
related to a neat Queen Anne building, and not to one in the style of 
the ‘modern movement’ which he led. 


Secluded from the world, oh, let me dwell 

With contemplation in this lonely cell ; 

By mortal eye unseen, I will explore 

The various works of nature’s bounteous store... . 


When formality as the informing spirit in garden design was 
dethroned, and Nature was crowned in its place, the great era of 
garden houses began. Vistas prevailed, and a vista must have a point 
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from which to be viewed, and an ‘eye-catcher’ at its terminal point. 
So we have classic temples in abundance, sham Gothic ruins in variety, 
pagodas from China—every imaginable sort of building which would, 
in addition to its aesthetic purposes, serve as a sitting place where one 
could ponder upon the sublime and beautiful. 

One of the most extraordinary of these buildings is of special interest 
today since it stood in what is now Kew Gardens—where surely more 
people now sit than in any garden elsewhere. It was called Merlin’s 
Cave, and was built for Queen Caroline. The several roofs looked 
precisely like old straw bee skeps, and its keeper had the odd name of 
the Rev. Stephen Duck. He had started life as a farm labourer, but his 
verses had gained for him this post of royal patronage. His only poem 
remembered today begins with the surprising lines— 


Dear madam, did you never gaze, 
Through optic glass on rotten cheese ? 


It seems that this tangle of incongruities was too much for him, for he 
terminated his own life by drowning. Have any good ladies sitting in 
Kew Gardens ever reported a ghostly vision of this odd building and 
its strange custodian ? 

We may gain an idea of the importance that the eighteenth century 
attached to our subject by following the published itinerary of a walk 
round William Shenstone’s garden in Worcestershire. We have 
scarcely entered when an inscribed tablet invites to sit 


Here in cool grot and mossy cell 
though wisely concluding with the admonitory lines : 


And tread with awe these favour’d bowers, 
Nor wound the shrubs, nor bruise the flowers ; 
So may your couch with rest be crown’d ! 

But harm betide the wayward swain, 

Who dares our hallow’d haunts profane ! 


By the time the tour ended, sitting upon a slab of stone within a 
grotto, the sightseer would (if my count is correct) have been urged by 
appropriate mottoes to rest upon thirty-nine seats, ranging from ‘rough, 
common benches’ to refinements such as assignation seats, a lofty 
Gothic seat, a seat in a temple of Pan, an octagonal seat . . . indeed, 
one cannot conceive many more variations on our theme. 
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At this stage a reference must be made to the gazebo, a period 
feature which, I suspect, we have come to misunderstand. The word 
is held by some to be of obscure oriental origin, by others to be a jocular 
Latinized version of the verb ‘gaze,’ comparable with videbo, I shall see. 
It seems to have been applied correctly only to towers and look-outs ; 


es JOHN PAPWORTH’S UMBRELLA SEAT 


the Hon. John Byng in the record of his travels refers not infrequently 
to ‘gaze-abouts,’ which may have been the same thing, and were 
invariably viewpoints on high spots, such as the tower on Broadway 
Hill. Whether we can claim them as garden seats, I doubt. 

As the nineteenth century came in, the fashion for stone or brick- 
built garden houses seems to have waned. In the age of the romantic 
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and the picturesque, outlandish wooden buildings became popular ; 
or was it that they were less expensive ? Connoisseurs such as Beckford 
would build substantial, high gabled huts in the Norwegian or Polish 
manner, though it is a little difficult to identify these nationalities in the 
resultant buildings. The more normal householder would have either 
a root house or a moss house. One still comes upon an occasional relic 
of the former. They were pillared with the gnarled and rooty boles of 
ancient trees, and walled with patterned rustic work. The roof was 
usually of thatch. Moss houses were a strange mingling of the romantic 
and the botanic. They were entered through a portico of rustic work, 
arranged in the Gothic style, and were lit by Gothic windows filled 
with coloured glass. The interior of the walls was covered with slats 
into which was inserted moss. This process resembled the lining of the 
walls of Georgian grottoes, but, instead of sparkling minerals, the 
different colours and textures of perhaps twenty or thirty different 
species of moss (whose names would be known to the constructor) were 
so placed as to give ‘an appearance not unlike that of a Turkey carpet.’ 

But the less fashionable and smaller houses would be content with a 
simple arbour. In the year 1827 (famous in Pickwickian history) we 
read of such a place. “There was a bower at the further end of the 
garden, with honeysuckle, jessamine, and creeping plants—one of those 
sweet retreats, which humane men erect for the accommodation of 
spiders.’ Such was the setting of the dramatic episode between Mr 
Tracy Tupman and Miss Rachael Wardle, which was so indiscreetly 
observed by the fat boy of Dingley Dell. 

Cast iron, too, became ‘modern.’ A fantastical cast garden seat in 
the form of acanthus drew from J. C. Loudon what must be one of the 
first homilies on functionalism and fitness for purpose. And there was 
the superb umbrella-like garden shelter designed by John Papworth— 
fine flight of fancy. Did it, one wonders, ever materialize ? Does a 
specimen still exist, rusting away in some neglected suburban garden ? 

As Victoria’s reign lengthened into the present century, so our 
subject entered a period of decline. People sat more and more in 
gardens, no doubt, but on metal chairs and benches of great discomfort, 
and often of a high degree of ingenious if unreliable collapsibility. 
The languid hammock arrived; the treacherous deck-chair was 
introduced, and still exists in even newer and more dangerous forms. 
But with a few Lutyenesque exceptions, the garden sitter was no 
longer honoured by the shelter of a gracious building. 
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FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 


by) BETAY MAssINGHAM 


IN JAPAN flower arrangement has been studied as an art since the 
sixth century. In the West, despite the popularity of Dutch and French 
flower-painting, there is little evidence that flower arrangement was 
deliberately practised before Victorian times. Today, however, it has 
become a widespread social accomplishment, and one of the outstanding 
practitioners is Betty Massingham, some of whose recent compositions 
are reproduced in the following pages. 
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An early glass scent bottle weighted with gl 
Flibiscus hamabo with pale green hydr 


ass marbles : branches of 
angea tlowers, hop flowers and lily. 


A Victorian pedestal vase in alabaster : foliage of rosemary, flowering 
currant, berberis, iris, ivy, Peperomia glabella green and an anthurium leaf. 


A Georgian glass jug holding two sprays of ivy, the rosy lilac flowers of 
Rhododendron praecox and a cluster of the pink Megasea cordifolia: the 


. 


lip of a jug is always useful in helping to produce a spreading effect, 
and the narrow neck provides a safe anchorage for only a few stems. 


| 
| 
| 


The chrysanthemum, being a flower greatly used in the Far East, helps to 
accentuate the oriental quality of this vase. The use of a few flowers, usually an 
uneven number, with their own leaves, is a characteristic of most Japanese flower 
arrangements. ‘They hold that every flower should be seen clearly and separately. 


Lilies with their buds in a contemporary container : lilies 
are among the most valuable of flowers for arrangement. 
They can be graceful, dramatic, simple, exotic, and will 
take on the character of the vase in which they are arranged. 


Three small branches of the silver-leafed Senecio greyi with 
five marigolds in a late Victorian shell vase. Interesting 
to arrange, these shells usually hold very little water and 
have to be constantly filled up to keep the flowers fresh. 


Frederick Burraby in 1870, by J. J. J. Tissot (National Portrait Gallery). 
Below, his servant, George Radford, and his batman, Henry Storey. 


SATURDAY BOOK 
PERSONAL PAGES 


mOUnNABY OF THE BLUES 
by PHILIP HENDERSON 


2 ASHING Cavalry officer, adventurous traveller, and 
=] intrepid balloonist—perhaps only the Victorian age 
la could have produced such a man _ as Frederick 
Gustavus Burnaby. He is a type gone, alas, for ever ; 
77 an extinct species which we are prone to laugh at a 
2 = little uncomfortably nowadays, when so much that he 
stood for j is ES abling around us. “The fox-hunting parson and the 
squire’s daughter have not of late years been smothered with eulogy,’ 
wrote Thomas Wright in his Life of Colonel Fred Burnaby in 1908, “but 
at any rate they bred Burnabys, or men of the Burnaby type, and for 
them England has had work to do which they, and perhaps only they, 
were really capable of doing.’ Today, when both the fox-hunting 
parson and the squire’s daugher have almost disappeared from the social 
scene, the old adventurous fighting English officer type is as remote 
from us as the heraldic heroes of what we are now obliged to call the 
first Elizabethan age. 
Standing six foot four in his socks, and measuring forty-six round the 
chest, Burnaby was reputed to be the strongest man in Europe. He 
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used a dumb-bell weighing half a hundredweight, and could carry a 
pony under his arm as easily as a dog. In spite of this his voice was 
thin and piercing and his ‘un-English’ appearance made him resist 
attempts to paint his portrait, though he was fortunate to be painted by 
Tissot in 1870 and may be seen today in the National Portrait Gallery 
lolling nonchalantly upon a settee in his Guards officer’s uniform, 
with sleek black hair, waxed moustache-ends and Italianate features. 

In his own_time the two exploits most frequently associated with 
Burnaby’s name were the ride to Khiva in November, 1875, and the 
heroic last stand against the Dervish hordes at Abu Klea, during 
Wolseley’s ill-fated expedition for the relief of Khartoum in 1885. In the 
first instance he rode three hundred miles on horseback across the frozen 
wastes from Kazala to Khiva, for no better reason than that the Russian 
government had prohibited foreign travel in their newly-acquired 
Central Asian provinces, and to Burnaby this looked suspicious. His 
account of this exploit, published in 1876, was so popular that it went 
through eleven editions within a few months. His next ride, described 
in On Horseback through Asia Minor (1877), was of 13,000 miles over 
mountains and crags from Scutari to Erzeroum, and was undertaken 
at the time of the Bulgarian massacres to see what non-Europeanized 
Turks were really like—with the object, of course, of confuting the 
anti-Turkish campaign of Gladstone and the Radicals. But none of 
these daring and extensive travels awake the imagination today to 
quite the same extent as Burnaby’s adventures in the air, for he was, 
his biographer tells us, ‘the one strong man who stood up and struggled 
for aeronautics at a period when the balloon was regarded as a toy.’ 

Burnaby, who was born at Bedford in 1842, joined the Royal Horse 
Guards (Blues) in 1859, and at first devoted himself to developing his 
chest by dumb-bell exercises, to fencing and boxing, and to astonishing 
his friends by such feats as twisting iron pokers into neckties and then 
calmly untying them again. It was in the summer of 1864 that he first 
became interested in aeronautics. 

Strolling with one or two brother officers in Cremorne Gardens on 
the evening of July 20, enjoying his cigar and listening to the band, 
he was told that M. Godard was to make an ascent in a Montgolfier 
or fire balloon from the Gardens the very next day. Burnaby remarked 
casually that it sounded good fun, and would have left it at that had not 
his captain taunted him by saying that he would certainly no¢ find it such 
fun if he risked his own neck, for there was every chance of the balloon 
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catching fire and blowing up. This was enough for Burnaby. He at 
once approached Godard and asked him to take him up. 


Next day, when Burnaby arrived at Cremorne Gardens with his 
friends, he had not the least idea of what was going to happen. But there 


ASCENT BY HOT-AIR BALLOON, JULY 21, 1864. 


was the balloon, a vast calico affair suspended forty feet from the grass 
by a rope stretched between two masts. The rest of the deflated giant 
lay on the ground, except where a gangway made by hoops led from 
the outside to the great wooden car at its centre. In the car stood the 
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furnace, from which a tall funnel shot up into the balloon. Godard lit 
the fire with bundles of straw and the flames at once roared up the 
funnel. In a few minutes the gigantic aerostat began to distend. In half 
an hour it was full, and stood, a swelling mass, between the two masts, 
while a hundred men held on to the monster by ropes attached to its 
calico flappers. Burnaby could not help noticing that the car was only 
held by cords stitched on to the sides of the balloon, instead of being 
secured by netting. But all was now ready for the start. 

At the last moment, however, Godard announced that, as he wanted 
to rise as quickly as possible, it being a warm day, he could not take 
a passenger after all. Burnaby confesses that he was not altogether 
sorry. But the captain said that Burnaby could not possibly disappoint 
his friends, and if he did not go up they would say he funked it. 
The car was already five feet above the ground when Burnaby vaulted 
over its side. The result was that, under the weight of his eighteen 
stone, the balloon descended with a bump. M. Godard furiously 
crammed more straw into the furnace, the flames leapt up, sparks 
flew in all directions, and they were off. 

They rose slowly, colliding with one of the masts, but continued to 
rise and took their course over south-east London, when, says 
Burnaby, ‘the whole extent of the mighty city was visible,’ its ‘wonder- 
ful roar’ rising up to them through the mist, though the heat from the 
furnace was most painful. After crossing and re-crossing the Thames, 
“The Eagle’ descended on to Greenwich marshes, the car bumping on 
the ground and rising again and again before it was finally brought 
under control by ‘a hundred sensible Englishmen.’ 

After that, ballooning became a passion with Burnaby. He made 
several excursions in gas balloons with Coxwell, and joined the 
Aeronautical Society. One day in 1867 another Frenchman appeared 
at Cremorne with an airship shaped like a barrel pointed at both ends 
and having two wheels in the car connected with two large sets of fan- 
screws, with which, it was claimed, the course of the ship could be 
controlled. Once again Burnaby agreed to go up, and as they sat in the 
car the Frenchman tried to raise the balloon by means of his machinery. 
They all worked frantically at the wheels, but nothing happened and 
the onlookers began to laugh, till Burnaby, without saying anything, 
threw out a sack of sand and up they went. 

Unfortunately, the Frenchman had not allowed for expansion in the 
aerostat. As they rose higher and higher above the suburbs of London 
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it became only too plain that they were going to burst. ‘We looked at 
each other and said nothing,’ writes Burnaby. ‘At last there was a 
cracking sound. It reminded me of what one hears sometimes in a 
ballroom, when an awkward man treads on a lady’s dress. The balloon 
had split... The gas rushed out through the opening. We began to 
fall very rapidly. It seemed as if all were over.’ But, as it fell, the 
balloon transformed itself into a gigantic parachute, and a short time 
afterwards they landed safely in a field. 

It was not till 1882 that Burnaby made his famous Channel crossing, 
described in A Ride Across the Channel and other Adventures in the Air. In 
the previous year an attempt had been made by Mr Simmons and 
Colonel Brine—an attempt which had ended up in the German Ocean. 
Burnaby made the point, however, that Colonel Brine was an engineer. 
‘Where reconnaissances are in question,’ he wrote, ‘the cavalry ought 
to make them.’ So, hiring a balloon from Thomas Wright, the aeronaut, 
he set off from Dover on the morning of March 23, 1882. 

He had agreed to meet Wright at the gasworks at 5.30 a.m., and when 
he arrived, armed with beef sandwiches, mineral water, a rug, a 
thermometer, barometer, compass, and a copy of The Times, inflating 
operations began. ‘A man by the gasometer moved a handle. Ina 
few seconds the canvas pipe began to swell, bulge, and assume the 
dimensions of a gigantic conger eel, and the folds of the balloon to 
shake and tremble. By degrees they rose from the ground ; as they did 
so, sixty or seventy large bags filled with earth were attached to the 
netting round the aerostat. Gradually the gas lifted these heavy sacks. 
In turn they were suspended to other meshes, still lower down the 
cordage. The rays of the morning sun rising in the east shone on the 
red and yellow stripes of well-varnished silk and calico of which the 
balloon is formed. They reflected back the light as the globe rose 
little by little in the air . . . Now the balloon assumed the well-known 
pear shape ; taller and taller she became, bidding fair to rival the 
factory shaft which, eighty feet in height, dwarfed the chimney-tops of 
the vicinity.’ As the gas rushed into the silk and excitement rose, the 
balloon did her best to burst the bonds that held her to the ground, 
though held down by twenty strong arms. At this point thecar, a basket 
about five feet long, three broad and the same in height, was attached 
to the netting, and the bags of sand were unhooked and placed inside. 

Burnaby looked impatiently at his watch and asked if everything 
were ready for the start. ‘Not quite,’ said Wright, ‘just one more puff of 
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gas. Now then, sir, all ready ; take your seat.’ Burnaby climbed into 
the basket. ‘Plenty of lifting power,’ he observed. ‘Let her go.’ The 
balloon began to leave the ground. ‘She is rising well,’ he said. 
‘Give me the valve line and let go the guy rope.’ As he did so Wright 
called out: ‘If the balloon bursts in the air, don’t forget the line ; 
the balloon might then form a parachute.” But already the words 
came up from forty feet below. 

It was a lovely morning. Burnaby rose rapidly. The crowds of people 
on the roof of the gasworks now looked like ants and Dover Castle 
assumed the dimensions of a large wedding cake. At 3,700 feet it 
began to grow oppressively warm and Burnaby put his pocket hand- 
kerchief beneath his hat to shelter the nape of his neck from the sun. 
‘The air was light and charming to breathe. It was pleasant to be for 
the time in a region free from letters, with no post office near, no 
worries, and above all no telegraph.’ 

He was now moving at about twelve miles an hour at a height of 
4,000 feet towards the French coast. He could see the Calais packet 
far below and at 11.15 he sighted Boulogne. Then, though no motion 
was perceptible, a curious cracking sensation in his ears told Burnaby 
that he was falling. He tore up a page of The Times, threw it out of 
the car, and the bits, instead of descending, fluttered above his head. 
At a few minutes to twelve he was suspended motionless over the 
Channel at 1,400 feet. Looking down, he saw the great shadow of the 
balloon reflected in the glass-like surface of the sea. Faintly, the cry 
of gulls came up to him. At 12.30, still becalmed, he began to feel 
very hungry and took out his beef sandwiches. Some fishermen below _ 
signalled to him to come down. But Burnaby resisted the temptation 
and lit a cigar, regardless of the escaping gas, and began seriously to 
reflect upon his position. 

The result of his deliberations was that he threw out most of his 
ballast and rose to 10,000 feet. Here it was very cold, and he had to 
stamp his feet to keep his circulation going. He was now moving rapidly 
in an airstream down Channel.. Soon Dieppe appeared below, so 
clearly that he took out his notebook and made a sketch of the harbour. 
He pulled the line valve and soon the fields of Normandy came into 
view through the mist. 

Burnaby was so pleased at having crossed the Channel at all that 
he had forgotten to attend to the balloon and, before he could throw 
out any more ballast, the car collided violently with the ground. ‘The 
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balloon rebounded from the earth to a height of over 100 feet. My 
thermometer and rug were thrown into the field with a jerk.’ Landing 
a second time, the anchor refused to hold and the balloon made a 
series of jumps into the air of from 40 to 50 feet at a time. People came 
running, and as the aerostat had become much deflated by this time, 
Burnaby was able to climb out of his basket. 

There was kissing on both cheeks all round, and everybody hugged 
everybody else in delight at having seen the daring Englishman drop 
from the clouds at Chateau Montigny. Half an hour later this same 
Englishman was enjoying a delicious omelette aux oignons and some 
pigeons sautées in a farm kitchen, with a bottle of Bordeaux and a jug of 
local cider. ‘I felt,’ he says, ‘that I had indeed fallen into good 
quarters; and that a balloon descent in Normandy was certainly 
preferable to one in Essex.’ 

But we have neglected his more earthly life. In 1869, with his 
friend Gibson Bowles, Burnaby had founded Vanity Fair, to which later 
in the same year he contributed letters about his travels in Spain and 
Tangier ; in 1874 he went as Times correspondent to visit Gordon at 
Khartoum and threaded his way among hippopotami and crocodiles 
.up the Nile to equatorial Sorbat. Three years later, after his epic ride 
through Asia Minor, he was fighting the Russians with the Turkish 
army at the Battle of Tashkesan, and shared all the horrors of the 
retreat to Constantinople over the Macedonian mountains in mid- 
winter—for, in his view, Russia, with her threat to India, was always 
the chief enemy. 

On his return to England, his servant Radford, a huge trooper of 
the Royal Horse Guards, who had ridden with him across Asia Minor 
and shared all the hardships of the Balkan campaign, died in his arms 
of typhus at the Artillery Barracks, Dover. ‘One of the noblest souls 
that ever tenanted a human frame soared away towards that unknown 
bourn from which no one can ever return,’ wrote Burnaby, imperfectly 
remembering Hamlet. He sobbed nearly all the way to the funeral, 
and when the volley was fired over his old servant’s grave he broke 
down completely. Next year, in 1879, he married a young Irish heiress 
at St. Peter’s, Onslow Square, Kensington. But on their honeymoon 
his wife was discovered to be suffering from consumption, and, instead 
of going on to Algiers as planned, Burnaby took her to a sanatorium 
in Switzerland. Here, in Switzerland, she continued to live, writing 
books on Alpine climbing in winter, more or less for the rest of her life. 
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She recovered sufficiently, however, to marry twice more after 
Burnaby’s death, finally becoming Mrs Aubrey Le Blond. 

When war broke out in the Sudan in 1882 Burnaby was disappointed 
not to be put in command of the detachment of the Blues that went to 
Egypt. ‘It will be of no use,’ he said, addressing a large meeting at 
Bradford on the subject of the government’s Egyptian policy, ‘to send 
Egyptian soldiers against the Mahdi. Send English officers and 
English troops, and then there will be no fear as to the result.’ That 
was in December, 1883. His chance came early next year after Hicks 
Pasha’s defeat by the Mahdi, when the Egyptian army turned tail 
and fled, leaving the small ‘stiffening’ force of English to be massacred. 

Just at the beginning of his winter leave in December, 1884, Burnaby 
received a telegram from General Baker’s wife begging him to join 
her husband at Suakim. At the end of January he was shaking hands 
with Baker at the door of his tent, and it was on February 28, at the 
second battle of El Teb, that, in shirt sleeves and topee, Burnaby did 
such execution with his double-barrelled shot gun, picking off Arabs 
over the parapet of their own fort—that is, until speared in the left arm 
—as calmly as if he had been out shooting pheasants in England. For 
this the grateful Khedive presented him with the Sudan medal and 
clasp and the Khedevial star. 

Back at Knightsbridge Barracks, Burnaby did his best to make 
soldiers of his brother officers, whose only interest was in dress, horse- 
racing and cards. When he remonstrated with them, they replied : 
“We don’t come here to soldier.’ « Burnaby himself was indifferent to 
dress and disliked and avoided social functions. ‘When in uniform he 
looked like a sack of corn on a horse,’ said his friend Gibson Bowles, 
and instead of ordering his boots from a fashionable army boot-maker, 
for three guineas a pair, he had them made in the regiment for fourteen 
shillings. - 

Suffering from congestion of the lungs, he was now unable to take 
much exercise and had grown extremely corpulent, each day drinking 
pints of tea to quench a raging thirst. When not at Somerby, where he 
was lord of the manor, he spent most of his time slumped in an armchair 
in his mother’s old house in Beaufort Gardens, working on his unfinished 
satirical novel Our Radicals, and looked after by the wife of a policeman 
called Sly. He was on such bad terms with the foppish cavalry officers 
at Knightsbridge that they would scarcely speak to him. ‘I’m very 
unhappy,’ he said to Gibson Bowles, just before going out to Egypt 
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again in ’85 to join Wolseley, ‘I can’t imagine why you care.about life. 
I do not mean to come back.’ 

Yet he was still only forty-two. He went to Engadine to say good-bye 
to his wife, and a few days later arrived at Alexandria. Sun, desert 
air and the scent of danger toned up his whole system, and those who 
met him were struck by his healthy look and smart bearing. He was 
put in charge of transport on the Upper Nile, to see boats over the 
cataracts. Most of them had to be carried overland by porters, and 
Burnaby wrote to his wife that there had been no such operation since 
Hannibal tried to cross the Alps in a boat. 

On January 8 he reached Korti, where he learned that a message 
had come through from General Gordon a few days before : ‘Khartoum 
all right. December 14. C.G. Gordon.’ Next day he was put in 
charge of a convoy of grain for Gadkul, and Sir Redvers Buller 
instructed him to join General Stewart’s column if possible. Riding 
ninety-six miles by camel across the desert, Burnaby reached Gadkul 
early on January 13. ‘Am I in time for the fighting ?’ he asked eagerly. 

By the evening of the 15th the column had reached the foot of the 
bleak and rugged ridge which formed part of the caravan route to 
Abu Klea. When General Stewart and his staff, which included 
Burnaby, went forward to reconnoitre, they saw from the top of the 
ridge that the enemy ‘was so disposed as to dispute the further advance 
of the column.’ That night the soldiers slept in their greatcoats, with 
bayonets fixed, behind the hastily-built wall of the zereba. Down 
the breeze came the sound of the Arab war drums, and bullets whizzed 
over or dropped into the square from the Mahdi’s riflemen, who had 
crept up into the hills on the right flank. Twice during the night the 
men sprang to arms, their eyes straining through the darkness. 

It was during one of these alarms that the sound of a horse’s hooves 
on the gravel was heard, coming straight towards them. The end of a 
cigar glowed in the darkness and the pickets said: ‘It must be the 
Colonel.’ Lord Binning went out to meet Burnaby, who was returning 
from a solitary reconnoitring expedition, and said how annoying it 
was that the men could not get to sleep. ‘Ah well,’ said Burnaby, ‘boys 
will be boys.’ Later that same nighi, as he stood talking to another 
officer, and the enemy’s bullets continued to whizz round them, the 
officer said: ‘The rascals are firing at us from the hills. We'd better 
separate a little.’ ‘We may as well be killed here now,’ replied Burnaby 
with a smile, ‘as elsewhere later on.’ 
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Next morning at seven the column fell in, breakfastless, There were 
many casualties as they stood waiting an hour and a half for the word 
to advance along the gravelly ridges. The surgeons were kept busy, 
and nearly all the camels were hit. Meanwhile the main body of the 
enemy had occupied the centre of the valley, their war drums beating, 
their spears glittering in the morning sun, and General Stewart gave 
the order to attack. But the advance of the rear face of the square was 
blocked by the wounded camels, who laid down and refused to budge, 
causing a gap in the formation, and at that moment thousands of 
Arabs ‘sprang up as if from 
the bowels of the earth’ 
and charged the left flank. 

Tremendous woolly- 
haired warriors with two- 
edged swords and shields 
of crocodile hide, Dervishes 
and ferocious thick-necked 
Baggara from the Nubian 
plains poured down upon 
them. The skirmishers were 
still in advance of the 
square, and masked the fire 
of the riflemen. It was not 
till they had crawled in on 
hands and knees that the 
Guards and Mounted In- 
fantry could open fire, 
mowing down the enemy 
in masses. But, leaping over 
their dead, the intrepid 
warriors broke into the square, stabbing right and left. At this point, 
as if to add to the confusion, some boxes of ammunition caught fire ; 
then the Gardner guns jammed,. and the bayonets of the soldiers 
became softened by the continuous firing. 

When the left flank, where Burnaby was in command, fell back, he 
and a few others who had stood their ground were left isolated. 
Unaware of this, Burnaby rode forward to rescue some fallen skir- 
mishers. As he did so a sheikh charged him on horseback, only to fall 
to an English bullet. But behind the sheikh were spearmen, and one 
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of them dashed at Burnaby and thrust him in the throat. Pulling his 
pony up short, Burnaby leant forward in his saddle and, with his faintly 
mocking smile, parried the rapid thrusts of the eight-foot spear. Then 
another Arab sank his spear into his right shoulder and was at once 
bayoneted by a young guardsman. But after another throat wound, 
delivered by his first assailant, Burnaby fell from his pony and half a 
dozen Arabs, closed in on him at once. 

Leaping to his feet, though exhausted and streaming with blood, 
Burnaby fought on for a few moments with his enormous sword ; 
then fell, helpless, into the arms of his servant. Private Wood of the 
Grenadier Guards ran out of the square, raised his head and offered 
him some water. ‘No, my man,’ said Burnaby, pushing away the 
bottle, ‘look after yourself.’ ‘Oh, Colonel,’ sobbed Wood, ‘I fear I 
can say no more than God bless you.’ . 

Burnaby lived just long enough to hear the cheers of victory, as the 
Guards sent volley after volley into the retreating enemy. As Lord 
Binning knelt at his side, the dying man opened his eyes, gently 
pressed his comrade’s hand, and was gone. They laid him out on the 
field, a huge Sudanese spear laid across his body. Next morning they 
buried him under a heap of stones near the spot where he had fallen, 
around him the immense hordes of Arab dead, with whom the vultures 
were soon busy. 

When the news of the hero’s death reached England the Blues were 
thrilled. Punch wrote some feeling lines beginning ‘Brave Burnaby 
down!’ The Queen sent Mrs Burnaby a telegram and the Rev. Evelyn 
Burnaby, his brother, received the condolences of the Balloon Society. 
At Birmingham, which he had contested unsuccessfully as Conservative 
candidate, Burnaby is commemorated by an obelisk ; and his wife, 
dedicating a memorial window to him in Somerby church, chose as its 
subject David and Jonathan, in memory of her husband’s great 
friendship with Gibson Bowles. ‘His name,’ the Daily Telegraph 
obituary concluded, ‘shall live in the annals of this Empire and in the 
memories of his compatriots as long as valour, devotion to duty, and 
faithfulness unto death shall remain the watchwords of Englishmen.’ 

We shall probably never see his like again. 
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THE MAN WHO BROUGHT 
JAZZ TO BRITAIN 


by LEN GUTTERIDGE 


eT Is GENERALLY SUPPOSED by those who care 
about such matters that jazz was introduced into 
Great Britain at the end of the 1914-18 War. Credit 
for this is commonly awarded to five white men 
ZN known as the Original Dixieland Jazz Band. 
DUNS Conscientious students of the form, however, have 
long experienced stirrings of doubt. They, or more strictly their elders, 
recall the visitation during that conflict of Louis Mitchell, his drums 
and his band. They are not sure of the value of his essays to the early 
development of jazz, but that he profoundly and sometimes ear- 
splittingly familiarized thousands of Britons and Frenchmen with its 
basic pulse is, as we shall see, historic fact. Instead of staying in the 
field Mitchell entered the Paris night club world, amassed a spectacular 
fortune, which was dispersed on the French race-tracks, and then dis- 
appeared into obscurity. 

The attempts of jazz annalists to trace Mitchell’s story have been 
thwarted by a cloudiness of detail.: Discouraged, they have joined less 
meticulous colleagues in acknowledging the Original Dixieland Jazz 
Band episode as the genesis of jazz in Europe. But the doubts have 
lingered, and not only because Mitchell’s arrival in England preceded 
that of the Dixieland Band by at least three years. Jazz, in its purest 
state, is the music of the American Negro. And while it would be 
illogical to assume the validity of Mitchell’s endeavours solely on this 
account, the fact of his colour does tip the scales in favour of his case. 

Many readers, of course, may consider the coming of jazz to Britain 
to have been not a matter of credit but a disaster, the consequences of 
which are yet endured. In the opposite corner are those, and their 
number is rapidly growing, who regard the music as a serious one 
employing the principle of free extemporization to a degree unknown 
in any other art. Both schools would agree that the phenomenon, 
however Western-hemispheric in origin, flourishes today in most 
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European countries. Its maiden appearance here, surely, deserves 
more than the cursory examination which it has received so far. 

Louis Mitchell was born in New Jersey over seventy years ago and 
started his career with the Cole and Johnson minstrel show. He left 
the stage in 1912 to organize his first band, which he called the 
Southern Symphonists Quintette. It consisted of a piano, banjo, cello 
and two bandolines. Mitchell played one of the bandolines. The 
Quintette was advertised as playing ‘refined music as well as the 
Turkey Trot’ and before long was hired for the Taverne Louise, in the 
Flatiron Building. This was one of Manhattan’s most popular evening 
resorts, and Mitchell soon found that the shuffling of the dancers’ feet 
all but drowned the sound of his musicians. What was needed, he 
decided, was more emphatic percussion. So he laid aside the bandoline 
and turned his attention to the drums.. Perhaps he belaboured them 
with more force than was required. In any event, he cultivated a wal- 
loping style which stood him in good stead during his travels in Europe. 

One night Irving Berlin, a regular customer at the Taverne Louise, 
urged Mitchell to take his talents to France. The composer had just 
returned from that country with the apparent conviction that what 
the French were most in need of was Mitchell’s kind of music. With 
letters of introduction in his pocket, the drummer sailed for Europe in 
1913. But this first trip seems to have made small impact. After his 
stay in Paris, Mitchell worked briefly in the Piccadilly Restaurant 
in London ; then, at the outbreak of war, he returned home. 

He toured the United States with the Clef Club, an all-Negro organi- 
zation of seventy-five musicians and singers directed by the coloured 
impresario, James Reese Europe. Mitchell’s sturdy tenor voice 
acquainted Americans with what was everywhere described as the 
marching song of the English soldier—‘It’s A Long Way to Tipperary.’ 
In August, 1915, he was again in England, this time as one-half of the 
team Jordan and Mitchell. Jordan played the violin, but his efforts 
were largely nullified by his partner’s uninhibited drumming. The 
pair were tenth on the bill at the Ardwick Empire, Manchester, and 
there is no record that they rose any higher. Indeed, their act swiftly 
died. Forty years later Mitchell still expressed bewilderment that they 
were never booed off the stage. 

Not until he entered Ciro’s Club in London with a Negro band did 
Mitchell excite public comment. The fierce barrage of his drums then 
created such disturbance in Leicester Square that some Londoners 
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glanced apprehensively at the zeppelin-haunted skies and others 
muttered that it must be the guns at the front. When Fleet Street 
discovered the origin of the disturbance to be nothing more harmful 
than a group of coloured Americans, its verdict was unusually 
unanimous. Too loud. ‘At one end of the room,’ a reporter wrote, 
‘are many indefatigable black men who bang drums and cymbals and 
even sound motor horns.’ “They are doubtless an admirable band,’ 
wrote another, ‘but one has far too much of them and the brain reels 
and throbs with their incessant din.’ A third compared their sound to 
that of the warship Queen Elizabeth’s fifteen-inch guns, 

However, the uproar at Ciro’s caught the attention of Julian Jones, 
music director of the London Hippodrome. He called on Mitchell and 
an Anglo-American exchange of views took place on the function of 
the percussionist in the English music hall. Jones was then preparing 
for a new show entitled Joyland. He felt strongly that the American’s 
explosive drum style would give zest to the Hippodrome’s chorus line. 
He invited him to rehearsals. 

Jovland, hailed by critics as one of the most gorgeous spectacles ever 
seen in England, did its colourful bit to relieve the gloom of the 1915-16 
winter. Even by mid-twentieth century standards it would be classed 
as a ‘hit.’ It had Herman Darewski’s music, it had a number of lavish 
stunts, it had one of the season’s best-loved leading ladies, Shirley 
Kellog. And it had Louis Mitchell. Barely visible though he was in the 
shadows of the orchestra pit, he could not fail to be heard. 

To his good fortune the theatre was packed with troops on leave 
from France. They were clearly in the mood for noisy entertainment. 
Mitchell gave it to them with his own study in percussion called ‘Oh, 
You Drummer.’ It immediately preceded an act in which the lovely 
Miss Kellog, seated primly on a swing seat, soared out above the 
audience. One would think this sufficiently breathtaking to surpass 
whatever came before or after. Nonetheless, the applause which 
greeted Mitchell’s drum display was so demanding he was moved to 
repeat it. This time the ovation was even bigger, and it left a vaguely 
anticlimactic vacuum for Miss Kellog to fill. For subsequent perfor- 
mances, upon her warm petition, ‘Oh, You Drummer’ was shifted 
a safe distance down the programme. 

Soon afterwards Mitchell’s wife Antoinette came over from America 
and the couple set up home in Furnival Mansions, off Oxford Street. 
One day Antoinette met Lily Brayton, the star of Chu Chin Chow, and 
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impressed her as being suited for a minor role in that record-breaking 
musical comedy. While Antoinette walked onstage nightly in Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, her husband spread the gospel of ragtime from 
Bradford to Dublin, from Brighton to Glasgow. 

The term ‘ragtime’ was already a familiar one in Britain, although 
few of its users had other than a nebulous idea of its definition. The 
vogue first manifest itself chiefly in the piano accompaniment to the 
‘coon songs’ of the late nineteenth-century American minstrel shows. 
The songs themselves died a speedy and perhaps merciful death. But 
ragtime piano was developed into a vigorous art practised by a highly 
talented company of Negro musicians, very few of whom, alas, achieved 
any lasting fame. Pure ragtime suffered a swift decline when white 
commercial enterprises embraced it to reproduce their own feeble 
counterfeit. But the subtleties of syncopation, a distinctive feature of 
ragtime music, were absorbed by later jazz musicians and indeed can 
be clearly identified in today’s performances. Once annexed by the 
white elements, the noun ‘ragtime’ and its derivatives were applied to 
activities and types of entertainment widely removed from the original 
—a fate also in store for ‘jazz.’ 

Ragtime, in name at least, first appeared in England around 1912, 
when a team of white Americans calling themselves The Ragtime 
Octette opened at the London Hippodrome before making a successful 
tour of the provinces. Except for a pianist, the Octette lacked instru- 
mentation, its ragtime consisting of snapping fingers and syncopated 
singing. The Real Ragtimers, a Negro group, also sang, but were 
conceivably a little closer to the real thing. British attempts at ‘ragging’ 
fell rather flat. Neither Ragomania at the Oxford Theatre nor the 
Ragtime Revue at the New Cross Empire set theatregoers afire. Observers 
from the land where ragtime was born shook their heads and the 
American organ Variety was inspired to comment, ‘The average 
English chorus girl has not yet acquired the rag idea nor have the 
men.’ 

But the fad took hold in Britain; public demand for ragtime 
mounted and theatrical bookers sought it from, naturally, the 
U.S.A. The start of the war momentarily checked their entice- 
ments but they quickly recovered, to increase the offers, paint a 
rosier-than-true picture of life in war-time England, and reassure 
the hesitant that the zeppelins had been repulsed, the seas freed of 
U-boats. ‘The British Isles,’ prophesied Variety, ‘will presently be swept 
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from.end to end with synco- 
pation.’ 

Louis Mitchell’s early con- 
tributions to the sweeping 
suffered the inevitable re- 
straints which beset the 
accompanist to an exotic 
dancer. In September, 1916, 
the London Coliseum play- 
bill announced not only 
Charles Hawtrey and Marie 
Novello but ‘La Belle Leo- 
nora, assisted by Louis Mit- 
chell, Whirlwind Ragtime 
Drummer.’ She was a French 
dancer of some grace, but, 
not for the first time, 
Mitchell’s powerful drum- 
swatting stole the show, a 
fact plainly confirmed by 
contemporary newspaper- 
men. He was ‘very special’ 
in Manchester, ‘produced 
wonderful sounds’ at Glas- 
gow, ‘achieved success with 
hurricane methods’ in Bir- 
mingham, and was a ‘genius 
ofagility, a tympanic marvel’ 
in Brighton, where he also 
had an ‘electrifying effect.’ 
Little wonder that La Belle 
Leonora became disgruntled. 
Of course, she was not with- 
out her own fans, one of 
whom, after singing her 
praises, trounced Mitchell 
thus : ‘If that is the American 
idea of music, then God help 
America. That man ought 
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contract. 

In January, 1917, Mitchell formed the Syncopating Septette 
(‘leading exponents of the swing, dash and fascinating witchery of 
ragtime’), opening at the Alhambra, Glasgow. The Septette romped 
through ‘Ja Da,’ ‘Down Home Rag,’ ‘Chinese Blues’ and works of like 
calibre. When the band dissolved, Mitchell—now depicted as the 
World’s Greatest Trap Drummer—joined Follow the Flag, a jingo 
pageant which played at the Liverpool Olympia in the early spring of 
1917. ‘To advertise his role in the show, he announced that he was 
constantly in search of challenging sounds to reproduce upon his 
equipment. He offered a reward of five pounds to the person who 
suggested the most novel sound. Considering the demands made by the 
war upon its time and attention, the public’s response to Mitchell’s 
idea was remarkably earnest. It ran to scores of letters, including one 
which contained a poem ending with the command, ‘Give Us the 
Shout of Victory.’ More inspired, if less inspiring, were requests for 
the crackling of a new-lit fire, the rustle of a bank note, an eight- 
pound shellburst, and ‘father creeping upstairs at 2.0 a.m.’ 

When Mitchell left Follow the Flag he took with him a stunt feature 
of that show, a Union Jack painted on his bass drum and illuminated 
electrically from within. The device aroused patriotic applause | 
wherever Mitchell went. In Great Britain, that is. Being inadequately 
apprised of the country’s deteriorating relations with Ireland, Mitchell 
failed to darken his drum for Dublin. The Union Jack blazed on the 
stage and murmurings arose from the body of the hall. Faced with an 
incipient riot, Mitchell extinguished the flag and order was restored. 

Nowadays audience participation at jazz concerts is not uncommon. 
What is probably the very first reference to active audience response 
appeared when an Irish newspaper reported that the whole audience 
(at the Dublin Theatre Royal) ‘joined in the ragging.’ The writer 
offered no further amplification but lest anyone dismiss the incident 
as typical Irish high jinks, observe Mitchell’s effect upon Yorkshiremen. 
At Bradford Alhambra he ‘had the whole audience moving and 
swaying in sympathy . . . as a cure for melancholia, the act would be 
hard to beat.’ Or, as we would say today, Mitchell rocked the joint. 

The Seven Spades, created in the summer of 1917, included F. 
Jones, ‘mad dancer.’ They made their début at the Music Hall, 
Liverpool, sharing the bill with George Formby and Marie Loftus. 
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Shortly thereafter Leonora terminated their 


Mitchell flavoured his experiments in percussion with much physical 
agility. British drummers, long chained to plodding and unvaried 
tempi, studied him with admiration and adopted many of his tricks 
for their own use. Some idea of his exhibitions can be gathered from 
an invitation, circulated in June of the same year, to visit Southport 
Pier Pavilion, ‘where Mr Mitchell is tympanizing on about a score of 
grouped, gilded and illuminated instruments ranging from motor horn 
to big drum and contriving to juggle with the drumsticks into the 
bargain.’ Following a tenure at the Palladium, where, according to 
an enthusiast, ‘they dug their way to success,’ the Spades were enlisted 
briefly by loftier society. They gave a concert at the Army and Navy 
League Club, after which they took their instruments into Evelyn 
Walsh Maclean’s mansion for one of the season’s most elegant shindigs. 
Among the guests was the Prince of Wales whose repeated fraterni- 
zation with the entertainers caused small flurries of agitation. At one 
point he was seen to be closely inspecting Mitchell’s impedimenta 
and fingering the drumsticks with an ominous pleasure. 

By now Paris, between detonations from the distant battlefields, 
had caught the echoes of Mitchell’s own brand of artillery on the other 
side of the Channel. And in that dark winter of 1917 the French were 
brought face to face with American ragtime when Mitchell’s band 
played at a night resort in the capital. At first he met with some cool- 
ness because of his inability to sing the lyrics of ‘Poor Butterfly’ in 
French. The lapse was soon remedied and his popularity established. 
It increased when he and the band descended to the subway during 
air-raids, there to buoy the spirits of the citizens taking refuge. 

The fame of the Spades spread to the Allied Command, and Mitchell 
was soon commissioned to provide music for wounded soldiers, patriotic 
rallies and assorted military functions. On July 4, 1918, he attended 
Independence Day celebrations at Galerie Brunner in the presence of 
Marshal Joffre, allied diplomats, and Elsie Janis, the American Vera 
Lynn of the First World War. Significantly, the programme of this 
event designates Mitchell’s men as a jazz band. And the following 
month the roar of Mitchell’s drum could be heard along the Champs- 
Elysées, issuing from the Folies Marigny Theatre where the playbills 
officially declared that jazz had arrived. 

Hitherto ‘ragtime’ had sufficed to describe any and all musical 
aberrations from the United States. But, as with all catchwords, 
immoderate use killed it. ‘Jazz’ replaced it. There still persists broad 
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and sometimes heated argument over this word’s origin. It had reached 
New York in 1915, and was then spelt ‘jass.’ Sir Alfred Butt, a leading 
theatre entrepreneur, credited Elsie Janis with having imported it into 
Great Britain. But more likely it was brought over by Mitchell’s old 
boss, James Reese Europe. Now lieutenant and bandmaster of the 
all-Negro 369th Infantry band, James Reese Europe went to France 
in 1917, and the Mitchell group assisted him in several concerts. 

Jim Europe, like Mitchell, never receives other than fleeting mention 
in the chronicles of jazz. His flair for composition leaned toward the 
martial, although he was for a time musical director for the famous 
dancing team of Irene and Vernon Castle and wrote a few popular 
dance tunes, most notably the ‘Castle Walk.’ His 369th unit impressed 
military band circles and was even compared with the crack band of 
the Grenadier Guards. With a repertoire ranging from Sousa to the 
blues songs of W. C. Handy, it was the foundation for the first all- 
Negro army show. Calling it “The Hellfighters,’ Europe toured the 
Western Front, entertaining British and French soldiers with the alien 
charms of ‘Memphis Blues’ and ‘St. Louis Blues.’ After the war he 
continued to direct until May, 1919, when he was slain in a theatre 
dressing-room by a drummer whom he had found cause to reprimand. 

It is perhaps of little consequence whether the 369th Infantry or 
Elsie Janis planted the four-letter word into Anglo-French vocabulary. 
What is germane to this brief glimpse into the Old World’s awakening to 
jazz is that the term and the music, however primitive the latter, had 
reached Europe many months before any white practitioner of the art 
crossed the Atlantic. And how hot was this early jazz? For answer 
we must turn to the few gramophone records extant. Those of the 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band have been reproduced in our day and 
are not difficult to come by. The handful of recordings by Mitchell are 
decidedly rare and only a scattering of steadfast collectors possess any. 
The titles include ‘When Buddha Smiles,’ ‘Peaches,’ ‘Bright Eyes’ 
and ‘Ja Da,’ and the approach, though not wholly dissimilar to that 
of the O.D.J.B., is cruder. All of Mitchell’s records were made in the 
Paris studios of the French pioneer Pathé, and, alas, very little of his 
fervid drumming is saved. Records were still being made in accordance 
with principles evolved forty years earlier. Not until 1923 would the 
refinernents of electrical recording appear. Until then, studio problems 
were multiple and resulted in a kind of ostracism of the big drum, 
Efforts to record it all too often endangered the apparatus. Mitchell 
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was admitted to Pathé with some trepidation, and his work, necessarily 
muted, was but a pale echo of his stage pyrotechnics. The frail studio 
gear failed to capture even this. 

Just after the Armistice a French showman advanced the unheard-of 
proposal that Mitchell organize an all-American Negro jazz orchestra 
of fifty men. Mitchell agreed to this and left for New York where he 
selected his men and assembled them for the passage to Europe. Then 
he travelled to Washington to collect their passports. Back in New York 
a telegram awaited him: ‘Engagement cancelled.’ He undertook the 
mortifying task of dismissing the fifty hopefuls and returned alone. 
Among those whose visions of success abroad were shattered was a 
young clarinettist named Sidney Bechet. But he came over shortly 
afterwards with Will Marion Cook’s Southern Syncopaters. 

Louis Mitchell’s fame as a musician was not so enduring. With a 
trombonist, saxophonist and Crickett Smith, a trumpet player addicted 
to blowing into his hat, he founded the Jazz Kings and played at the 
Casino de Paris for five years. There the Jazz Kings supported Maurice 
Chevalier, Mistinguette and stars of comparable magnitude. But in 
1924 Mitchell put away the drumsticks and started his own restaurant. 

Contemporary journals of society gossip leave no doubt that 
Mitchell’s Bar (‘Midnight to Breakfast—Till the Milkman Comes’) 
on the Rue Pigalle was a popular nocturnal target for American 
tourists, itinerant maharajas, dispossessed Russian princes and the 
blatantly world-weary international play set. The talented, too, came 
there to celebrate and often perform. Al Jolson, Cole Porter, Ethel 
Waters. The vivacious Bricktop sang there—‘A bite to eat, a cold 
bottle and your favourite song.’ So did Lizzie Miles, the Creole Song- 
bird, who was still warbling many years after, and in middle age, 
within the choicer taverns of New Orleans and Chicago. 

Mitchell not only entertained royalty, he achieved it. Often during 
the mid-twenties he was referred to as the Night Club King of Paris. 
But his throne evaporated with his gambled fortunes, and in 1932 he 
finally returned, unacclaimed, to the United States. While age crept 
upon him he pursued a mode of living whose tranquillity was in 
startling contrast to the uproar of his heyday. Now, unknown or 
forgotten by today’s gentlemen of jazz, he reads of their foreign 
triumphs without envy, reflecting that no matter how many musicians 
are carrying jazz to the Europeans, he was the first to show them its 
‘swing, dash and fascinating witchery.’ 
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A PACNIC 


by FRED BASON 


HILDHOOD is made up of moments. My childhood 
was lonely and unhappy, since both my parents were 
over forty when I came unexpectedly into the world, 
and I was often told I was unwanted. But there were 
moments ; and one that stands out in my memory 

aS now J am over forty happened when I was eleven. 
My pani ther in those days lived in a turning immediately 
behind Walworth Road Baptist Chapel—no distance at all from 

152 Westmoreland Road, S.E.17, where I am living today. On the 
corner of his street there was a rather high-class provision stores, a 
little gold-mine of a one-man business. I know it was a gold-mine 
because the grocer chain-smoked Manikin cigars, and wore a heavy 
gold watch chain. 

This grocer had one child, a girl called Gertie, who was his pride 
and joy. Nothing was too good for Gertie. Even I, with my lack of 
worldly wisdom, could see she. was a cut above the average, for she 
wore a special school kit and a straw hat with a crest on it. 

I often went to visit my grandfather, and on my way there and back I 
passed the grocer’s shop. My mother never knew that Gertie was the 
real reason why I seemed to be so fond of my granddad. 

This lovely young lady had a hobby—the collecting of cigarette 
cards—and we spent many happy moments outside her dad’s shop, 
swopping cards. We also played a game called “Closest to the Wall,’ 
in which we flicked cigarette cards in turn towards the wall, and the 
one whose card fell closest to the wall took the other one’s card. I often 
won back from Gertie all the cards I had swopped with her, because I 
was pretty good at this game. The reason why I was pretty good at it 
is that I used to lick the edge of the card and press my fingers hard 
against the wet edge until it became stiff: then it would fly faster. 
Gertie would never lick ; she said it was not healthy or ladylike. 

But Gertie was very kind to me. My parents were poor, and I was 
very often very hungry. Gertie knew a great deal about food, and in 
consequence she was nice and plump. I was then—as now—on 
the slim side, and I greatly admired plump and cuddley ladies. Not 
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that I had ever dared to cuddle anyone. Gertie was my very first 
love, and I loved her more and more every time she ran into the shop 
and came out with some tasty little bit which she called a ‘sampler.’ 

One day I remember Gertie giving me a very creamy French 
pastry. It was the first French pastry I had ever tasted. It made me 
very sick and bilious, and I had to explain to Gertie that I wasn’t used to 
suchrich things. But I learned a few days later, through one of her school 
friends, that Gertie wanted me to have the best of everything, as she 
had a real crush on me. That bit of news made up for the biliousness. 

We didn’t kiss. We didn’t hold hands—people might see! But being 
together for a little while—well, that was sheer happiness. 

One day Gertie invited me to go with her on a picnic. ‘We’ll take 
our bikes,’ she said, ‘and go up to Peckham Rye, and have a lovely 
picnic.’ I told her I couldn’t provide any of the food. ‘Food!’ she said. 
‘lll get all that. Leave it to me. Hasn’t Daddy got a shopful of food?’ 
And we arranged to meet at Camberwell Green on Saturday afternoon. 

For five days and nights I dreamed of this picnic—-the first picnic 
of my life. I didn’t call on Gertie in the meantime. I suppose I realized 
that absence makes the heart grow fonder. But I thought of her all the 
time—and of the lovely food she would bring. 

On the day, I made myself as respectable as I could, even to the 
extent of combing my hair fcr a second time. I polished the chromium 
handlebars on my very ancient bicycle. Gertie’s bike was a wonderful 
one, with three-speed gears, a huge bell, and a brilliant blue enamel 
frame. Mine was painted with‘ black tar, which always came off 
when my hands were hot. But this Saturday at any rate I made 
the handlebars sparkle. Then I sat down to my dinner, which 
consisted of a slice of bread and dripping and a cup of thick, 
unappetizing cocoa. Not that I minded : wasn’t I going to a marvellous 
picnic? As I sipped that cocoa my mind flitted over all the lovely 
possibilities of the afternoon. It couldn’t fail to be a real smashing 
turn-out. Maybe she’d even bring strawberries and cream: I knew 
her father stocked both. I had never eaten them, but I knew they were 
luxuries. My, what a tuck-in it would be ! 

I got to Camberwell Green a quarter of an hour before the appointed 
time. And there I sat on my bike, leaning against alamp-post, and watch- 
ing the traffic go by. It was a perfect day. I was at peace with the world. 

Gertie arrived on the tick. I said, ‘Hullo.’ Just that. She said 
Hullo.’ Just that. And off we pedalled down the Peckham Road, 
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towards the Rye, the largest open space in our part of London. I 
noticed that Gertie had a box and a blanket on the carrier at the back 
of her bike. This excited me, and I set a pretty smart pace as we 
cycled along. Gertie kept up with me all the way : I was quite proud 
of her. ; 

When we got to the Rye, Gertie suggested that we should walk up a 
hill to somé distant trees and sit under them. But they seemed to me 
to be a long way off, and I was both tired and hungry. So I pointed 
out to Gertie that things are apt to drop on you when you sit under 
trees, and we didn’t want anything to spoil the picnic. ‘Very well,’ 
she said ; so I quickly untied the box and the blanket on her carrier. 

As I spread the blanket out on the soft grass Gertie stood and 
watched me, with a smile on her pretty face. I began to get more and 
more excited, but I wasn’t going to rush things. I spread the blanket 
out very neatly and placed the box of good things in the exact centre 
of it. Then I sat on one edge and waited for Gertie to be hostess. 

She sat down close to me, and for a brief moment she held my hand. 
Her face was very near to mine, and she smelt lovely. I very nearly 
kissed her. Very nearly, but not quite .. . people might see. 

Gertie seemed to wait a bit, and then at last she took her hand out 
of mine and began to open the picnic box. This was the great moment, 
the moment I’d dreamed of for five days and nights. What would it be ? 
Lemonade ? Cream pastries ? Strawberries and cream ? Or something 
so luxurious that I’d never even heard of it ? 

Gertie lifted the lid of the box. She turned back the paper wrappings. 

I gasped. In the box were two bread rolls, two small pieces of cheese, 
two apples, and a lemonade bottle containing milk! ‘There were also 
two paper napkins, with forget-me-nois at the corners. 

I could have cried with disappointment. So this was what I’d been 
dreaming of! Bread and cheese! And milk! Suddenly I felt very 
angry. For a moment I felt like smacking Gertie’s face. 

~ But she was talking. ‘I was going to bring ever such nice things,’ 
she said. ‘Crab, and a tin-of real pineapple, and lots of jam tarts and 
things. But Daddy said you were probably used to plain food, and rich 
things wouldn’t agree with you. And I was afraid you’d get bilious, 
like you did when you had that French pastry. And Mummy said 
something plain would be better for a growing boy.’ 

A growing boy ! Something plain ! 

‘Well, don’t talk so much,’ I said. ‘Let’s get on with it.’ 
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The roll was crusty and dry, and the cheese tasted like soap. The 
apple had a maggot in it. I managed just one sip of the milk. I ask 
you : what Walworth man would be seen drinking milk—and with a 
girl ? 

‘Don’t you like our lovely picnic, Freddy ?’ Gertie asked. 

I didn’t answer. I got up, found a large stone, and threw it at a 
little dog that was hanging round. When I turned back again Gertie 
was crying. Well, blimey! That capped everything. 

‘Cor, luv a duck,’ I said. ‘Put a sock in it !’ 

But I suppose she was enjoying herself in her own way, for she 
didn’t stop. So 1 went for a walk, feeling a bit windy with indigestion 
from the dry roll and the cheese. The little dog that I hadn’t hit with 
the stone came trotting at my side and 1 amused myself throwing sticks 
for it to pick up and carry back to me. At least the dog wasn’t weeping. 

Ten minutes later I returned to Gertie, as the sky had got overcast. 
While I was tying the blanket on to the carrier of her bike it began to 
rain. Gertie, of course, had a cycling cape, which I undid and handed 
to her. Then I kicked aside the picnic box, chucked the empty milk 
bottle at the dog, and told Gertie to get started. As we set off I saw one 
of the forget-me-not paper napkins on the grass, so I picked it up. 

On the way home I got soaked from head to foot. Although I 
pedalled at-a furious pace Gertie kept up with me. At the top of my 
street I said ‘Good-bye.’ Just that. She said ‘Good-bye.’ Just that. 

At home I got into proper trouble for getting wet, and had to 
explain just where I’d been. ‘Picnic? Picnic! Ill give you picnic. 
Go upstairs and change everything. And stay there ! 

It was all of six weeks before I went to see my granddad again. As 
I passed Gertie’s father’s shop I looked in at the window—to see what 
lovely grub was there—and whether there was any sign of Gertie. 
Perhaps I ought to say I was sorry. After all, it hadn’t been her fault. 
She’d meant well; she merely hadn’t wanted me to be sick. 

Inthe middle of the window was a big notice which said Under 
New Management. But still the same High-Class Standard. 1 plucked up my 
courage and went inside. The shopkeeper wasn’t Gertie’s dad. He had 
no watch chain, no cigar. He told me Gertie’s father had had a stroke, 
and the family had moved away. ‘Can I serve you with anything, 
my little man ?’ he asked. 

Right up to the blitz I kept that pape napkin with forget-me-nots 
printed on it. 
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Swordfish racing at Brancaster Statthe, Norfolk 
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PERSEPOLIS 
OF THE GREAT KINGS 


by MARIE NOELE KELLY 


ROM TEHERAN to Ispahanis a long day’s motoring : 

it is another long day’s travel onwards to Shiraz. 
An hour before reaching Shiraz, however, there lies 
before you the strangest terrace in the world. 
Framed amid ochre-tinted hills is Persepolis of the 
Great Kings. Above broad easy stairways, columns 
like pale, straight fingers point towards a crystalline sky. 

Seen from the air, which distorts perspectives and shrinks distances, 
the ruins raise thoughts of other ruined cities of the Desert—Palmyra 
for instance, or Timgad ; but here at Persepolis a more subtle chisel 
has been at work. The feeling of space, the talent with which emptiness 


-itself is used as an element of nobility and lightness, proclaim the 


superiority of the Achaemenian. It is a breath-taking experience to 
see for the first time the ethereal grace of these slender columns, some 
still capped with animals’ heads, whose majesty of horizontal lines 
dominates the immense stretch of treeless plain. 

The sky is framed in the high, sculptured doors guarded by kings 
and roaring lions. The very atmosphere seems to have been used as a 
material in the construction. Now, alas, the kings and lions are only of 
stone, but 2,400 years ago they were bright with enamels and shimmer- 
ing with bronze. The ruins have been completely uncovered in the 
last twenty years, and the sculptured processions lining the great 
staircases have been revealed, at man’s height from the steps, polished 
and, except for the colours, in their pristine condition. _ 

When you survey the vast-halls of Persepolis, with their treasures of 
art, you wonder how the Persian monarchs ever raised these palaces 
from the resources of this sterile upland. The answer is supplied by 
King Darius’s advertisement for his other palace of Susa, of which 
nearly every word applies also to Persepolis. 

‘I, Darius, an Achaemenian, great king of kings, I built this Palace. 
The cedars were brought from a mountain called Lebanon, the 
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Syrians carried them to Babylon, the Carians and Ionians brought 
them on.’ He continues with a catalogue of ‘woods from Gandhara, 
gold from Sardis’ (capital of the proverbially wealthy king, Croesus), 
‘silver from Egypt, grey stone from Kharizim, white stone from Ionia 
and lapis-lazuli from Ferghana, ivory from Ethiopia... .’ Then he 
relates how ‘the Babylonians made the bricks, the Ionians and Sardians 
shaped the stones, the Medes and Egyptians worked the gold and 
decorated the walls, the Sardians and Egyptians made the terrace.’ 

On the rock tomb of Artaxerxes the Second, near Persepolis, the 
royal throne is upheld by the representatives of twenty-eight subject 
peoples : on the staircase of the Apadana hall in Persepolis itself there 
are scenes of superb sculpture shewing twenty-three of these subject 
peoples bringing their local tributes. They include Elamites with a 
lioness and cubs, Parthians and Afghans bringing camels, Egyptians a 
bull, Scythians a horse, Assyrians a bison, Babylonians and Phoenicians 
gold and silver, Abyssinians a giraffe. Indians, Somalis, Lydians, 
Thracians and Macedonians swell the procession, bringing in turn their 
regional specialities. ‘That is the explanation. ‘The Persian kings 
derived their wealth not from Persia only but from the many nations 
they had conquered. 

Darius began the construction of Persepolis in 518 B.c. Xerxes, the 
invader of Greece, went on with it, and so did all his successors. Yet, 
when Alexander the Great looted and burnt it in 330 B.c., it had never 
been regularly lived in, for the kings were never satisfied that it was 
really finished. The whole court, together with the famous royal 
guards—‘the Immortals’—used to come on an annual visit. The 
Apadana hall, with its seventy-two columns built by Darius and 
Xerxes, was the king’s own hall: the hall of the hundred columns 
built by Xerxes and Artaxerxes was the special Assembly Hall for the 
‘Immortals.’ The inscriptions of Xerxes the First have a soldierly 
brevity perhaps helped by the complications of the cuneiform script : 
‘Auramazda (God) willed to make my father Darius King of this earth. 
While Darius was king he did much that was excellent. When I became 
King J did much that was excellent.’ 

If the great kings never really lived at Persepolis they were deter- 
mined to settle there when they died. Two of them—Artaxerxes II and 
Darius III, the last of the Achaemenian kings—provided themselves 
with tombs just behind the city in a fold of the hill called the Mount of 
Mercy. The cut in the rock is sharp: over the entrance to the death 
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chamber is a carved scene of the King on his throne facing the three 
symbols : Auramazda, Fire and Water. Four others, Darius the Great, 
Xerxes II, Artaxerxes I and Darius II, carved their tombs at Naqsh-i- 
Rustam, four miles away, in a yellow cliff on the edge of the Marvdasht 
plain. Here came, one can imagine with what parade of civil and 
military pageantry, the great kings in their last procession, to lie in their 
rock sepulchres ‘until the twelve thousand years of creation were up, 
when the world would be buried beneath a rain of molten lead, and in 
the general resurrection Auramazda would triumph over the powers 
of evil and re-establish infinite Time.’ 

Just as the Whigs have had the best of it in English history, so has 
Western man seen the Persian kings through Greek spectacles, and the 
Greeks not unnaturally hated them. They genuinely despised them, too, 
for to the Greeks, living in small city states and glorying in their unique 
sense of balance and proportion in art and thought, the outsiders with 
their mixed Empires held together by force were ‘barbarians.’ In a 
deep sense this was true ; but after the fall of the Persian monarchy 
the Greeks had a guilty conscience too, because they had destroyed or 
looted so many fine things. Their writers, therefore, put over the story 
that Alexander and his troops had set fire to the Palace of Persepolis 
in a drunken, bacchic revel, urged on by a gay lady from Athens called 
Thais. But it is now accepted that the palaces were set on fire, destroy- 
ing all the cedar roofs and painted statues, only after a systematic 
pillage which must have gone on for months, and that this destruction 
was a deliberate revenge for Xerxes’ invasion of Greece a hundred and 
fifty years before. The loot was enormous ; the gold and bullion was 
estimated by ancient historians to the equivalent of sixty million 
sterling, and the number of animals mobilized to remove the treasures 
was variously recorded as from three thousand to five thousand camels ~ 
and up to twenty thousand mules. 

Alexander, addressing a statue of Xerxes which had been thrown 
down by his soldiers, asked: ‘Shall I leave you on the ground 
to punish you for having made war on the Greeks, or shall I 
raise you irom the earth to shew I respect your magnanimity ?” 
The spirit of Vengeance won: he scratched his head and passed 
52 gears 
More than two thousand years later the ruins were visited by 
representatives of another conquering race whose self esteem was equal 
to that of the Great Kings. Carved in a gateway I found the names 
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of a minister of George III to the Shah, and, not far away, carved 
seventy years later, the suggestive name ‘H. M. Stanley.’ 

Persia displays through her art at Persepolis the culminating grandeur 
of the antique soul before it imbibed from the Greeks a concept 
immensely more human. Here was embodied the declining oriental 
concept of life as opposed to the rising spirit of the West. Here the 
Achaemenian has fixed on stone, in stilled animation and nearly 
always in profile, his preoccupation with death, his thirst for homage. 
The king—the Sar—tells his Scribes to write : ‘My chariots drive over 
man and beast and the bodies of my enemies. The hands of men are 
my trophies. ...’ The great king receives tribute ; kills ; builds 
palaces to defend his women, his ‘Immortals,’ his treasures, against 
revolt, invasion, the elements. Temples are not of concern to him, as 
the Persians worship only Fire. He is the most precise and literal man 
of the ancient world. So are his artists. They picture the drama 
within the massacre ; the tense profiles, stiff arms, hungry hands which 
so often kill, so rarely caress. Faces—men’s faces—never women’s— 
are therefore immovable, cold but also calm, always larger than those 
of their enemies, be they man or beast. 

Everyone marches : it is an unquiet art. The sculptor is unamused 
by man, but thrilled by the very essence of animal instinct. How else 
could the horse’s nostril be so sensitive, the roar of the lion almost 
audible, the snap of jaw so realistically drawn ? How curious, too, the 
imagination which often shews animality armed, yet so often crowns a 
monster with a human head, thus paying an unconscious homage to 
mind over matter. é 

Nevertheless, Achaemenian art at Persepolis is incomparably more 
distinguished and sophisticated than Hittite or Assyrian, exhibiting a 
realism and refinement of technique which, of its kind, has never been 
surpassed. ‘These unsigned sculptures carry in themselves a quality 
which they share with all great masterpieces: they seem to be 
endowed with a power of giving out beauty perpetually, by different 
facets, to the varying tastes of successive generations. 


The colour photographs in the following pages are by Lady Kelly; the 
monochrome photographs are by Lady Kelly and Rostamy, the latter being 
reproduced by courtesy of the Director of the Teheran Museum. 
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On the opposite page is shown part of the Propylaea, or entrance gateway to 
the Apadana Palace facing the great Marvdasht plain. This hall had three 
wide doorways. ‘The two upright stone blocks of the western doorway are 
flanked by a creature with an imaginary animal head and the body of a bull 
(seen here) while the stone block of the Eastern doorway shows a human face 
with an animal body. Above the four stone piers of these doorways cuneiform 
inscriptions in Persian, Elamite and Babylonian declare: ‘A great God is 
Auramazda who created this earth, who created yonder heaven, who created 
man, who created welfare for man, who made Xerxes King, one king over 
many, one lord over many. Says Xerxes the King: May Auramazda protect 
me and my Kingdom ; and my work and my father’s work, may Auramazda 
protect it.’ — 


At the top of this page is seen the south entrance to the Tachara. This was the 
private palace of Darius the Great. This door is in perfect condition. So are the 
windows. The Tachara (from the Persian word fazar) was a winter palace, and 
its windows received the light and warmth of the sun. It had a central hall 
with twelve pillars, and small rooms to the east, north and west were used for 
domestic purposes. On the south was a porch with two rows of pillars. It is 
most compact, and was built on a platform reached by two staircases linked 
by a high wall entirely decorated with ‘Immortals.’ 


‘Immortals’ on the staircase of the Central Palace, also called Tripylon, which 
is thought to have been the Royal military office. This palace has a large 
facade and one doorway on which twenty-eight representatives of the countries 
of the Empire support the throne with their hands in carved relief. Here 
Darius and Xerxes are seen together. The ten thousand ‘Immortals’—the 
equivalent of the Brigade of Guards—were so called because vacancies were 
immediately replaced from a reserve. 


Medes bringing offerings to the Achaemenian kings, carved on the steps of the 
Tachara Palace. These reliefs are exquisitely drawn and convey a remarkable 
sense of movement and purpose. 


A court chamberlain bows as he precedes Persian officials, all 
facing Darius the Great. This relief, circa 515 B.c., was found in the 
building called the Treasury. It is now in the Teheran Museum. 


On the opposite page is shown a 
relief of Xerxes followed by two 
attendants, one carrying the Royal 
umbrella, the other a fly-whisk and 
towel, at the doorway of his own 
palace called the Hadish (meaning 
‘habitation’).» This palace was 
particularly affected by the fire : it 
destroyed much of the polished sheen 
of the stonework which is so remark- 
able in the Tachara. The Hadish 
had a vast central hall with thirty-six 
columns and four entrances. The 
bases of the columns are similar to 
those of the Apadana Palace. 


On the right : a Cilician bringing a 
ram in homage to Darius the Great, 
and below, a procession of figures 
paying homage to the King. This 
staircase was only uncovercd in 1950. 


A superbly carved relief of a lion devouring a bull, on the grand staircase of the 
Central Palace. This theme is repeated on both sides of the staircases leading to 
the Apadana Palace, the Central Palace, the Tachara, and the Hadish. 


The colossal stone head of a bull 
‘ (left), like the head of the lion 
(opposite), belonged to a two-headed 
capital. It was found near the 
entrance to the unfinished hall of the 
Palace of the Hundred Columns in 
1947, and was meant to crown one 
of the columns which look so slender 
at a distance. Some of the standing 
-columns have very rugged capitals 
similar to this pair, but none of them 
have been, in their perfection, pre- 
served by the sand which covered 
the lion and the bull for 2,500 years. 


The lion opposite was one of two 
unearthed in 1942. It belonged to 
the columns of the Apadana Palace, 
and was meant to top a column of 
over sixty feet. The ears are missing. 


On the left is a relief of a Phoeni- 
cian offering gold vases, carved on 
the eastern staircase of the Apadana 
Palace. Below is the Farohar, 
symbol of the god Auramazda, 
above the stone doorways of the 
Hall of the Hundred Columns, the 
Central Palace. Auramazda was 
the supreme creator in the Persian 
religion, one of the most ancient 
doctrinal systems in the world, and 
still surviving with the Parsees of 
Bombay. Among its basic principles 
were the conflict between good and 
evil and the worship of fire and 
water. In their inscriptions the 
Persian Kings constantly referred to 
the protection of Auramazda and 
sometimes to the lesser spirit Mithra, 
god of honour and of soldiers, whose 
cult later spread so widely in the 
Roman Empire. 


On the opposite page is a relief of Xerxes the Great, twice life-size, fighting a 
lion in the eastern doorway of the Palace of the Hundred Columns. 


‘ 
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The Apadana palace, which backs on to the Mount of Mercy, was built 
by Darius the Great (570 B.c.) and is perhaps the masterpiece of Persepolis. 
It was reserved for festivals, audiences and official receptions by the king, the 
queen, and the princes. The central hall was 4225 square yards in area. Its 
main hall had seventy-two stone columns, of which thirteen still stand. Its 
roof was made of wood brought from the Lebanon or the Bakhtiari country. 
Darius placed in its foundations eight gold and silver tablets in four stone 
boxes. Engraved on them in three types of cuneiform (Persian, Elamite, and 
Babylonian) were the boundaries of his Empire and thanks for the success he 
had achieved. These tablets were excavated by the Oriental Institute of 
Chicago in the nineteen-thirties, and are now in the Museum in Teheran. 
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ROMANTIC RUINS 


by GEOFFREY W. BEARD 


with drawings by MICHAEL FELMINGHAM 


appear a heartless pastime,’ wrote Henry James ; 
but in indulging it one steps, wondering, regardless 
of fleeting time, through many pleasant byways of 
history, art and architecture. To most people ruins 

ZPSS=ZS) mean the end of an epoch, the dust-clouded death 
agonies of a loved mansion fighting for survival. Like those who 
preceded the Good Samaritan they prefer to avert their eyes, and 
hurry down the years, leaping from dates to battles and other safe 
historical rocks. One does not need to be religious or unduly sensitive 
to realize that ruins are often the epitome of man’s folly. Sir Osbert 
Sitwell, indeed, preserves one ruin to remind us that, as Byron wrote, 
‘man marks the earth with ruin.’ Buildings deliberately erected to 
give pleasure as ruins may be regarded as anachronisms in a world 
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which thinks in a more materialistic manner. But ruins still speak to 
those who will listen. 

A little after June 3, 1520, the Governor of Genoa received a letter 
from his diplomatic representative Gioan Joachino. He wrote of a 
strange, extravagant building soon destined for ruin. ‘Could I,’ he 
wrote, ‘describe the fortress house raised at Guisnes by the king of 
England for his banquet you would be surprised to hear of its archi- 
tecture, but you would be more delighted to behold such a structure, 
built to last a day and no longer. It appears to be that which it is not, 
and it is that which it does not appear to be.’ This was the building in 
which, at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, Henry VIII endeavoured to 
stagger with magnificence Francis I and the French court. The palace 
was a great Gothic building, enchantingly deceptive, fit to be lived in 
only for a few brief hours. Soon as a mirage it would disappear, the 
notes of music from its great silver organ fading on the warm air, and 
the flow of wine from its fountains flashing no more in the sun. By 
sunset, all had gone. 

As the number of foreign artisans coming to England increased 
through the years, Henry’s mind turned to a grander palace, one to 
endure for all time. Soon the name of Nonsuch began to ring through 
the Courts of Europe. Camden described it as ‘magnificent to so high 
a pitch of ostentation, as one would think the whole art of architects 
were crowded into this simple work.’ One can imagine the mighty fist 
of Henry thudding his loaded table each time anyone tried to make 
Nonsuch a ‘simple work.’ On it he constantly employed two hundred 
and thirty men; its jumble of towers painted the sky in romantic 
silhouette, a medley of uncontrolled and exuberant style. It vied with 
the remains of Roman antiquity. John Evelyn recorded in his Diary, 
together with Samuel Pepys, that here was all wonder and splendour. 

This beloved home was finished long after Henry’s death by the 
Earl of Arundel. It was bought back for the Crown by Elizabeth, 
who regarded it as a favourite residence. And yet, in 1670, after it 
had been given by Charles II to his mistress, Lady Castlemaine, it 
was pulled down, the materials were sold, and ruin was over all. 
Today we are told by Mr James Lees- Milne that ‘nothing of it survives 
but a few scattered fragments in various country houses of Surrey.’ 

The parallel between Nonsuch and another of Henry’s contributions 
to history is an ironic one. Henry started to build Nonsuch in 1538. 
Two years previously the destruction of the priceless accumulations of 
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the monasteries had begun. Ruin was to spread to the great libraries, 
furnishings and ornaments, and black clouds of heresy were to enshroud 
the scene. What could be sold was sold, and the bulk of monastic 
property went to enrich private owners. The king’s commissioners 
grew rich from this advantageous riot, and with little thought and 
interest great architectural works were brought crashing to the ground. 
When the work had progressed sufficiently the new Parliament, which 
met in April, 1539, after observing that divers Abbots and others had 
yielded up their houses to the king, ‘without constraint, coercion, or 
compulsion’ confirmed the surrenders and vested all the monastic 
property thus obtained in the Crown. So, as one writer has said, 
‘before the winter of 1540 had set in, the last of the Abbeys had been 
added to the ruins with which the land was strewn from one end to 
the other.’ : 

As we read the tragic story in more detail, however, the surprising 
fact is not so much the extent of destruction as the remarkable survival 
of monastic ruins in England. For four centuries they were allowed to 
decay, picturesquely captured by such water-colourists as Cotman 
and Girtin, and clad in Nature’s green cloak. It was not until the 
Ancient Monuments Act of 1913 that monastic buildings were in part 
safeguarded. Public interest was re-awakened, and increasing numbers 
visited the ruins. Time consecrates, and what is grey with age becomes 
religion. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries the manor of Kirby in 
Northamptonshire was owned partly by Fineshade Priory and partly 
_ by the Brudenells of Deene. In 1541 the Priory land was granted to 
John Lord Russell, and he doubtless secured a profit when it passed 
in the next year to Humphrey Stafford. It was decided that Nonsuch 
must be emulated, and in 1570 his son, another Humphrey, started to 
build a house. It seems unlikely that it was completed at his death in 
1575; yet already the cost was considerable. His family immediately 

sold it to Christopher Hatton, Captain of Queen Elizabeth’s bodyguard, 

and afterwards Lord Chancellor. One of Hatton’s descendants saw 
to it that the massive pile was marvelled at by royal eyes when Anne 
of Denmark was entertained in 1605, and when King James stayed there 
during the summers of 1612, 1616 and 1619. 
John Evelyn tells us that he visited Kirby in 1654 and found a ‘very 
noble house.’ During the latter years of the seventeenth century the 
Kirby gardens were famous ; Sir Christopher, grandson of the Lord 
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KIRBY HALL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Chancellor, even sent detailed instructions from Paris on the planting 
of the orange trees. Yet, before a hundred years were out, Kirby was 
mortgaged for £10,000. In 1786 Horace Walpole must have smiled 
wryly when he heard that it was to be refitted and inhabited again. 

The turn of the century came ; the long struggle against tenacious 
weed and driving winds was taking its toll. The Beauties of England, 
published in 1809, describes Kirby as ‘unaccountably neglected, and 
. . . fast going to ruin and decay.’ When, in 1828, Nichols came to 
chronicle the Progresses of James I, he describes the house, dismantled 
and decaying, its paintings, statues and furniture having been sold. 
Twenty years later it was a scene of desolation. The roof was stripped, 
the great avenues of trees had been cut down to pay gambling debts 
contracted by the 11th Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham. By 1890 
the rooms east of the great hall were in ruins. Today we gaze at the 
fantastic porch in the Inner Court, skirt the trim gardens lovingly 
cared for by Her Majesty’s Ministry of Works, and shudder slightly 
at the sight of this skeleton of a house that pulsates no more with the 
life blood of a family. 

I have often wondered if the Jacobean courtiers who accompanied 
James to Kirby turned their minds to ruins when they purchased in 
1606 Henry Peacham’s The Art of Drawing with the Pen and Limning in 
Water Colours. Did they stop to look at the vignette opposite the title- 
page? For here, its moulding frozen into print, lay a ruin, quiet and 
uncrumbling, shy as a too-early guest. It anticipates the Italianate 
freedom of Richard Wilson by one hundred and fifty years. 

To be intended as a habitable ruin a building must satisfy one 
essential requirement : whilst appearing to be about to fall down it 
must actually remain erect. The seventeenth-century landscape painter 
raised this studied deception to a fine art. The state of preservation 
depicted in the picture ‘Evening’ by Claude is such that hardly any 
deterioration shows at all; the temple is almost intact except for 
vegetation on the upper stonework. Henry and Margaret Ogden, 
who have studied the composition of seventeenth-century landscape. 
paintings, say, indeed, that it should hardly qualify as a ruin piece. 
Here is idealized antiquity. ~ 

Henry Peacham, whose book ran into several editions, lists ruins 


among the proper objects for a landscape. The age of the ‘folly’ was 


dawning (if one ignores the earlier building eccentricities of the 
architect squire, Sir Thomas Tresham). 
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There is perhaps no nobler, more awe-inspiring monument to 
architectural ingenuity and eccentricity in England than Bolsover 
Castle. As one approaches across the flat plain from Chesterfield, 
passing within a mile or two of glass-walled Hardwick Hall and the 
tragic ruins of Sutton Scarsdale, it towers into sight like an awakening 
giant. Open-cast coal-mining claws at its feet, but it rears above the 
palls of smoke and acrid fumes as surely as a hundred of Quixote’s 
windmills. 

Sir Charles Cavendish meant to build here in 1613 in a medieval 
style ‘for the romantic or chivalric attraction of it.” The consequence 
was the most interesting buildings of their date in England. As one is 
led-through the mazes of the keep, or gazes to the horizon from the 
windy battlements, a mere closing of the eyes is enough. Faintly, from 
below, we hear sounds of music and revelry. Charles I and his Queen 
are here. It is 1634, and a masque by Ben Jonson puts the finishing 
touch to an entertainment said to have cost £15,000. Torches catch 
the pirouetting harlequins in their flickering light ; the damask and 
velvet hangings of the raised dais glisten with a thousand golden threads. 
Great columns, which have no precedent in England or abroad, leer 
down and die, as is their unusual fashion, straight into the wall. They 
have mocked and represented the strange tastes of their builder through 
the years. 

Forgotten today are the richly adorned coaches, with their bobbing 
silver lamps and shining leather seats, which rolled down the wide 
carriage-way. The broken pedimented arch at its entrance is now a 
ruined salutation. A section, trembling in outraged humiliation, 
crashed down the hill a year or two ago, disturbing, in its gambolling, 
destructive progress, the catechisms of the village school. Bolsover 
now enjoys the protection of the Ministry of Works, whose craftsmen 
and architects fight its eccentric Jacobean ruination. Its marble ceilings 
crack no more, its lawns are smoothly shaved, the tenacious weed is 
lulled into subjection. 

As the dreaded Plague reached London in 1665 a Protestant 
merchant from Ghent, who had sought refuge in England from Catholic 
persecution, decided to move with his wife to Chester. With them 
went their three-year-old son, John Vanbrugh. The childhood of 
famous men and women is often scantily recorded. Historians usually 
tell us merely that their heroes wore a blue serge suit with silver buttons, 
or that they had the small pox at the age of eight. What was distilled 
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into John Vanbrugh during his formative years in the medieval walled 
city is, perhaps, of little consequence in history. Yet, before the century 
was out, society suddenly found itself preoccupied with the work of this 
dramatist-soldier-architect. Talk of. his plays The Relapse and The 
Provok’d Wife echoed through the drawing-rooms and introduced to 
the civilized Whig nobles a dramatic author worthy of joining in the 
activities of their elegant Kit Cat Club. Among the titled members of 
this club were the Earls of Carlisle and Manchester, who, besides 
having a love of music and drama, were attracted to anyone possessing 
originality and invention in architecture. In John Vanbrugh they 
found such a person. It is scarcely credible that Castle Howard was his 
first recorded attempt in the mastery of the five orders. 

Hereé for the next twenty years he laboured to build the wonder of 
the north, a place which Horace Walpole later described as ‘at once a 
palace, a town, a fortified city, temples in high places, woods being 
worthy of each a metropolis of the Druids . . . the noblest lawn in the 
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world fenced by half the horizon, and a mausoleum that would tempt 
one to be buried alive.’ 

Vanbrugh boasted that here was a house so free from draughts that 
even on ‘bitter stormy nights, a candle would not flare.” The rooms, 
he said, ‘with moderate fires are ovens.’ But it was to experience more 
than domestic warmth. On November 9, 1940, fire broke out at the 
south-east corner of the house at five in the morning. The flames licked 
rapidly westwards, destroying the staterooms of the eastern range. 
In those of the central block the High Saloon suffered the same fate. 
Eventually the entire dome fell in. 


Glared a blood red through all its thousand courts, 
Arches and domes and fiery galleries... 


The Pellegrini allegorical painting of Fire was mockingly untouched ; 
that of Water in scorched and peeling submission . . . But today Castle 
Howard is lived in again, and to the careless eye the effects of the fire 
are not now visible. 

Journey north and mourn for Vanbrugh not at Castle Howard but 
at Seaton Delaval. Here on the Northumbrian seashore, with the 
collieries, the sludge, and the flickering light of a thousand clinker 
heaps, stands the home of the gay Delavals. The jackdaws wheel on 
the wind and return to its blackened chimneys, above the worn steps 
down which Francis Delaval fell in a drunken stupor to his death. In 
the hopping of the birds we recognize the peculiar gait of Samuel 
Foote, his peg-leg echoing over the cobbles, and in their urgent cries 
we hear his voice urging the Delavals—all of them—to take the stage 
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at Drury Lane. The answering glint of occasional sunbeams may 
flash to our mind’s eye the figure of Lady Tyrconnel on horseback, - 
her long hair streaming behind her, galloping across the huge fore- 
court. The shadowy horse leaps the sunlit wall and is gone. Memory 
shall be allowed to play such tricks here. As Sacheverell Sitwell has 
said, ‘in point of drama, Seaton Delaval may impress more than any 
other building in the kingdom.’ 

Seaton Delaval is the noblest ruin of them all. It is curious that its 
builder, Vanbrugh, himself had a taste for ruins. He lived in the 
ruined manor at Blenheim, the royal hunting box with a history going 
back to the days of Henry II and the fair Rosamund Clifford. He 
directed the toiling workmen at work on the huge pile which a grateful 
nation was giving to the Duke of Marlborough to make the old manor 
‘a little decent’ and to keep the ‘habitable part’ from falling down. 
He lived there, impudently and in defiance of the irascible Duchess, for 
three years. It was still standing when the Duke died in 1722, and, 
ironically, was used in the construction of Vanbrugh’s great bridge, 
his sorest point of disagreement with the Duchess of Marlborough. 

Education was not complete in the eighteenth century for a gentle- 
man of noble birth without the refinements of a Grand Tour. The 
polite arts of painting and conversation, of ‘codrill’ and other card 
games, of amassing books and engravings, and standing to stare at 
ancient ruin and statue, all, all must be pursued through the length 
of France, the Netherlands, Germany into Italy. Warm in the grip of 
the Neapolitan sunlight, Northern lassitude melted away. Men of 
taste could swagger on the long terraces, eating, drinking, and 
appraising the fine arts. This for his son was the hope of every oyster- 
eating peer of the realm as he shivered in Worcestershire or Northum- 
berland. Impatient fingers would tear at the parcels of Piranesi and 
Pannini engravings of ancient Rome as they arrived from the wanderers 
in Italy. The huge canvases of Claude and Salvator Rosa came back 
to grace the ancestral wall with just a glimpse of ancient ‘authentic’ 
ruination. = 

‘In 1713 Owen McSwinny, the Irish impresario of the opera, was 
forced into bankruptcy. He fled abroad and by 1720 was living in 
Venice with the Consul, Joseph Smith. In order to make money he 
commissioned the leading Venetian and Bolognese roccoco artists, 
and artists as yet unestablished, like Canaletto, to paint, sometimes in 
collaboration, a series of allegorial tombs in honour of recently 
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deceased Englishmen of note.’ Perhaps the best known is that in the 
collection of the Earl of Plymouth, in which ruin abounds, with foliated 
arches, cracked columns and weeping figures, to the honour of Lord 
Chief Justice Somers. Together with those painted in honour of 
King George I and the Duke of Devonshire, it started a vogue for ruins. 
In all about two dozen tombs were completed between 1720 and 1730, 
each a masterpiece of ruin painting. 

It was this ‘projection of art into Nature,’ as Logan Pearsall Smith 
has called it, this ‘contemplation of Nature through the coloured glass 
of art,’ which gave us, in company with a literary movement, those 
curiosities of architecture, sham ruins. In 1730 George Lyttelton, 
of Hagley, in Worcestershire, returned from the Grand Tour at the 
earnest request of his father. George was in Italy and Sir Thomas 
wrote to him there in 1729, saying that he was spending a great deal 
of money, considering his business to be ‘Improvement not Show.’ 
George neatly argued that ‘without show abroad there is no improve- 
ment,’ but he returned, by sea to Marseilles and by horseback most of 
the way from Lyons to the Channel coast. On June 24, 1730, he was 
in England again. His mind filled with the wonders he had seen, 
he took up again the friendship of Pitt and the Grenvilles, he opposed 
Walpole, and he became one of the unspectacular but strangely 
interesting figures of his day. It was twenty years before he came into 
the title, but money could still be spent—there was a park to be land- 
scaped, a ruined castle to be built ! 

The castle which Sanderson Miller erected for Lyttelton in 1748 
certainly had all the essential merits of a ruin. A contemporary wrote : 

Upon the first glimpse of this becoming object which adds so much 
dignity to the scene one cannot resist an involuntary pause: Struck with 
its character, the mind naturally falls into reflections, while curiosity is 
on the wing, to be acquainted with its history... In reality it is nothing 
but a deception designed and raised by the noble possessor, and though on 
the nearest approach it maintains the face of having been some centuries 
ago, strong and formidable, it is a modern structure intended, not merely 
as an object only, to give a livelier consequence to the landscape, but for 
use, being a lodge for the keeper of the park. . . .”’ 


Here at Hagley was a ruined home, and : 


The lonely turret, shatter’d, and outworn, 
Stands venerably proud ; too proud to mourn 
Its long lost grandeur : fir trees grow around, 
Aye dropping their hard fruit upon the ground. 
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Horace Walpole visited Hagley in 1753, crying in admiration, 
‘there is a ruined castle, built by Miller, that would get him his freedom, 
even of Strawberry : it has the true rust of the Barons’ Wars.’ Miller 
was in great demand for ruins, their erection and ‘repair.’ Sir Edward 
Turner wrote to him: ‘If you are not deeply engaged come and 
deplore the ruin of my Ruins.’ A more serious downfall was the 


SANDERSON MILLER’S CASTLE, HAGLEY 


collapse, within a short time of its completion, of the tower of Wroxton 
Church, built by Miller in the spring of 1747. To build ruins one must 
master the art of counterfeit, one must make a close study of the broken 
arch and the mouldering wall. Even for an architect well taught the 
collapse of a building was an interesting lesson. 

The craze for sham ruins spread as fast as Capability Brown was 
‘landscaping’ the country. ‘Let every structure needful for a farm,’ 
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THE VANDALIAN TOWER AT UPPARK 


wrote Mason, ‘arise in castle semblance.’ Never mind if the seeming 
castle was in fact a disguised cowshed. Enamelled hedges and papier 
maché walls, brushed by convincing dark and dripping woods, were 
erected if Nature refused to co-operate: 

The effect of a battlemented ‘folly,’ as distinct from a house, can 
hardly ever have been achieved more dramatically than at Uppark. 
Here, cresting a wind-swept hilltop, majestic by moonlight, awe- 
inspiring in the heat of noonday, is Henry Keene’s Vandalian Tower. 
With its trees and cracked stonework it resembles more a Piranesi 
engraving than a monument to commemorate a scheme for founding a 
new colony in America. 

The Reverend William Gilpin, author of a number of Tours, was one 
of the chief advocates of the ‘picturesque.’ We can imagine him 
wandering, vinaigrette to his nostrils, among the settlers in the ruins 
of Tintern Abbey. Here was a hamlet of beggars, acting as guides to 
the ruins. | ‘One woman showed us the monks’ library, a place over- 
grown with nettles and briars, with the remains of a shattered cloister. 
It was where she lived—her own mansion.’ The years dawned and 
died on these homes of the poor, and the owls and bats flitted through 
the ruined refectories and shattered arches of the lost wonders of 
monasticism. ‘No more the cowl or rosary is known,’ wrote Joseph 
Jefferson, 

The Monkish Garb and worship are no more ; 


Those walls are moulder’d where the list’ning stone 
Heard Superstition frame its solemn roar. 


Richard Wilson, the painter, had returned from an extended Italian 
tour in 1758 and had exercised a considerable influence upon the 
architectural vogue. The frames of his pictures were windows through 
which the English nobility could gaze upon the sun-drenched Italian 
campagna. Despairingly, or with justifiable pride, they peered through 
their own windows, slashed perhaps with cold English rain, to compare 
their newly landscaped park with urns and tempietto in the best ‘Italian 
manner.’ Croome, Tabley, Wilton, Wentworth Woodhouse, and Syon 
all lie with classic grace on Wilson’s canvas, basking in a mellow 
sunlight that never ventures past an August noon. 

Barons, Earls, Marquesses, Dukes forgot for a few moments their 
bitter election fights, left their lampreys and madeira untouched, and 
stopped to admire Wilson’s work. To persuade him to their porticoed 
doors was the game of the moment. 
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Classical buildings and rearing columns, with figures in Roman 
costume, crest his every distant hill ; Nature curbs her wildness and 
adorns herself in homage to the great goddess, Taste. Bridges a la 
chinoise are mirrored in the glass of every serpentine lake. Leaning 
figures rest against rusting urns, and shell grottoes hide naiads and 
mossy Neptunes. The contrasts of classical porch and broken ruined 
arch are portrayed for all time, lightly wearing their cloaks of yellowed 
varnish. 

Late in the eighteenth century, in the time of the architect James 
Wyatt, Gothic was considered to be the essence of ‘the picturesque.’ 
At Fonthill, the home of the eccentric William Beckford, Wyatt 
achieved effects of overwhelming splendour. Fonthill originated in a 
ruin, the antithesis of the classical style of his father’s house, against 
which Beckford rebelled. To the ruined priory which Wyatt was to 
design for him a great wing and an octagon tower were added. 
Beckford decided to make the Abbey his permanent home, despite the 
fact that the building had been designed for no such purpose. Built at 
great speed, it increased to proportions undreamed of. Whole villages 
of workmen encamped around the site. One of them, indeed, on his 
death-bed gasped out the significant fact that the foundations under 
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the central tower, although paid for, had not been provided. Still, 
there was a tower to vie with Salisbury, an octagon to beam its warm 
light over the huge Beckford estates. Long choirs and galleries 
completed the ‘medieval’ scene. 

Occasionally across the crowded stage of Beckford’s lifetime there 
flitted others equally strange and eccentric. In 1823 John Farquhar 
was such a person. Rich from his transactions with the East Indies 
Company, he paid three hundred thousand pounds for the Abbey and 
its contents. He was quite calm when Beckford wrote to him in panic 
about the death-bed revelations of the clerk of works. Farquhar 
replied that the house would probably last his lifetime. In 1825, 
however, a few days before Christmas, the tower collapsed, with such 
a chaotic roar as only falling masonry will create, into the fountain 
court. Farquhar was wheeled out in his chair on to the lawns a few 
moments before it fell. The ruins, in ironical deference to their creator, 
lay untouched until Beckford’s death in 1844. Like Nonsuch, splendid 
in actuality and quiet in decay, only a fragment of Fonthill now 
remains. It is a poignant reminder of a ruin conceived as a ruin, 
which distilled into a homage to Taste. 

Do we wish any of our dead stones to rise again? Can any hope be 
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given for, say, the splendid houses in the Dukeries? Clumber 
disappeared in 1937, leaving but a church and the stables. Blyth Hall 
is derelict, its garden overgrown; and Rufford Hall had its inside 
ravaged, as did Packington in Warwickshire, by troops. Stoke Edith 
stood, lonely but still well roofed, after a fire in the twenties, but was 
pulled down last year. 

Visit Blaise Castle or Arno’s Court near Bristol. The last is fantastic 
—did not Horace Walpole say ‘I took it for the Devil’s Cathedral’ ? 
—a castle perhaps intended for the banks of the Arno in Italy rather 
than the heights of Bristol. Caryatid figures, derelict collonaded 
bath-house, all Gothic-Moresque. 

Lowther Castle in Cumberland has had its roof removed, its 
interior stripped and sold; merely the walls remain. Only the 
elegant wrought-iron gates survive at the Denbigh seat at Newnham 
Paddox. The Henry Keene wing of Bowood was demolished and sold 
but recently. One could go on. We tussle with decisions, turning 
the great Holland House into a park with uneasy conscience, shrinking 
from the ghostly whispers of the outraged occupants of desolation. 
But our houses are all too often, at the last, open not only to the public 
but, like Great Witley, ‘open to the sky.’ 

The thorns are choking where the cloisters stand. The rhododen- 
drons splash crimson down the lichened walls. Owls are shrieking 
where once hymns were sung ; young trees are springing up on rugged 
parapets ; grass grows in the porch. 

Many, as they go by, may sense only the silence of ruin and the 
dimness of despair. Yet, how beautiful and exultant is the face of 
Nature, smiling, unanswerable, encouraged ultimately not only by 
man’s folly but by Time itself. 
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FIREWORKS AT FIRLE 
by OLIVE COOK 


wees T WAS a wet overcast evening in mid November, and 
xy a group of people were walking over the muddy 

\ fields from the direction of the Furlongs towards 
Firle. At this time of year, in country which has 
¥ remained as remote as that part of the Downs, the 

Be softness of the air, the mingled smell of sodden 
leaves and woodsmoke, and the sight of winking lights in distant 
cottage windows, always arouse an agreeable feeling of exhilaration. On 
this occasion excitement was heightened by the anticipation of par- 
ticular pleasures. Though the rain subdued conversation it was not 
regarded as a serious impediment to the evening’s entertainment. 
‘I reckon that'll clear by the toime we get to Firle,’ said Dick Freeman, 
the shepherd, and nobody doubted his word. 

It was the four hundredth anniversary of the death of the ten 
Protestant martyrs who in 1556 had been burnt as heretics at Lewes. 
Their memory has always been associated in the town and the 
surrounding villages with traditional and peculiar celebrations of the 
defeat of the Gunpowder Plot. Bonfire Night at Lewes has achieved a 
certain notoriety ; it is attended by reporters and visitors from London 
and other parts of the country. But the festival is as zealously observed 
in the outlying villages, and there it has all the charm of a purely local 
and unselfconscious affair. . 

As the party from the Furlongs turned up the path which led over a 
shoulder of the Downs directly into Firle they made out the silhouetted 
shapes of other people walking towards the village. Now and then the 
night was speared by the fiery tail of a rocket, an eager harbinger of 
what was to come. Every minute the rain was losing its force. At last 
it was no more than a feeble sputter, and, as the first flint cottages and 
outhouses of Firle came darkly into view, it stopped altogether. 

All the inhabitants of the village were abroad, the few streets were 
thronged, and as overcoats and mackintoshes were flung aside it was 
seen that the entire company wore fancy dress. There were footballers 
in long, striped jerseys, tiny schoolboy caps and scarlet socks ; there 
were clowns and buffoons, cavaliers and roundheads, Chinese man- 
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darins and Indian princesses, buccaneers and gipsies ; there were two 
South Sea Islanders with dangling ear-rings and raffia skirts ; and a tall, 
fair youth had sewn himself a suit of autumn leaves and wore an oak 
branch nodding on his head. The Furlongs party all wore medieval 
hats and wimples and rode spirited hobby horses cleverly fashioned 
from wire frames and spotted towelling. Their manes and tails were of 
tow, their eyes were made of milk bottle tops. No one looked any the 
worse for exposure to mud and rain except two Roman candles whose 
striped cylinders and sugar-bag blue twists were made of paper and 
threatened to come unstuck at any suggestion of vigorous movement. 

The press was greatest in the square outside the Ram, for it was from 
there that the procession was to start. The scene was lit only by the 
lamp in the parlour window of the inn and by a faint glow from the 
rapidly clearing sky, but every now and then some impatient boy would 
let off a firework and for a moment a lurid glare illuminated every 
detail of the motley assembly, struck a thousand sparks from the 
glinting armour of a Tudor knight, flung into high relief the sad, chalk- 
white face of a drooping pierrot, and revealed the lifelike effigy of 
Guy Fawkes, in steeple hat and black mantle, leaning against the wall 
of the inn. ; 

The church clock chimed eight, and a man in the costume of an old- 
fashioned town crier ran forward ringing a bell. The crowd fell silent 
and the man called through a megaphone for the procession to form. 
‘South Heighton, Glynde, the Furlongs, Bedingham, Buxden,’ he 
shouted, and people from these places stepped out and arranged 
themselves in line, four deep. The Eastbourne pipers and the Buxden 
silver band were stationed well to the fore. At a sign from the town 
crier they struck up ‘It’s a long way to Tipperary,’ and the procession 
was off. At the head marched a red-robed cardinal, beside him a 
soberly clad Protestant minister, a bottle-nosed white-wigged judge, 
clerks and officers of the law. On their heels followed two shepherds, 
one holding aloft a banner embroidered with the image of the sacrificial 
Lamb and the other waving a flag inscribed in great black letters with 
the words : No popERyY. Next marched the Mad Hatter, Mrs Gamp, 
impersonated by a stout gentleman with bright brown eyes and rosy 
cheeks, Wellington, and a burly pirate with a three-cornered hat and a 
patch over one eye. Then came the Furlongs hobby horses and riders 
looking like the Canterbury Pilgrims. In their midst walked a ruffian 
carrying the Guy on the top of a pole. The pipers and bandsmen 
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interrupted the kaleidoscopic procession at this point -with the 
unvarying blue of their uniforms; after them pushed a fantastic 
throng of sailors and soldiers, Gainsborough ladies and Elizabethan 
beauties, Georgian beaux and nigger minstrels, Dutch girls and Polish 
peasants, the Queen of Hearts and Humpty Dumpty, stretching away 
in orderly formation until the last of them were lost in the darkness. 
The town crier ran up and down between the lines making sure that 
no one walked too fast, that everyone kept in step and that there was 
always a space of about three feet between each person. And now 
shepherds came running up and handed to each masquerader two 
flaming brands, made of willow, wound with oiled and tarred sheep’s 
wool. In a few minutes the whole procession was torch-lit. To the 
stirring music of the band it marched all round the village, past the 
church, and through the gates of Firle Park. 

The path followed an avenue of magnificent elms. In the light of the 
flares the trees with their bronzed foliage blazed against the indigo 
sky like gigantic counterparts of the torches. The bands changed 
their tune to ‘Hallo, hallo, who’s your lady friend ?,’ and every one 
began to sing it. The heat by this time was intense ; even the South 
Sea Islanders were perspiring. There was joy in every face. It was 
impossible to resist the exhilaration of the rhythmic forward movement 
and the beauty of the fiery brands. The path was winding through 
open parkland now, the ground was rising, and the procession was 
revealed in its entirety as the continuous serpentine motion of hundreds 
of separate fiames flickering in the dark, mysterious landscape. Now 
and then a torch would burn itself out ; its bearer would fling it hissing 
into the wet grass, and a shepherd would instantly furnish him with a 
fresh flame. 

The sky was now clear and the light of a full moon showed a great 
dark mass near the edge of the park. As the glare of the torches played 
on it, it was seen to be an immense pyramid, as high as the village 
church, composed of brushwood and of the trunks and limbs of colossal 
trees. As the procession came up with it each masquerader hurled his 
torch into the pile. At the first touch of fire it blazed and within five 
minutes a monstrous beard of flame had shot up into the night. Sharp 
reports rang out from the heart of the bonfire, there was a tremendous 
sizzling, bubbling and boiling, and the whole park was lit up by a 
tower of brightness. Every autumnal tree stood out with midday 
clarity ; the grey walls, the gables and glittering glass of Firle Place 
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emerged like an apparition from the surrounding gloom, and the 
hundreds of excited faces and curious costumes moving on the fringe 
of the conflagration blossomed into colour. 

The leaders of the. procession came to a halt about fifty yards 
beyond the bonfire. The cardinal, the minister, the clerks, the Mad 
Hatter, Mrs Gamp, Wellington and the one-eyed pirate climbed with 
banner and flag into an old Sussex haywain. In a field behind them a 
green flare sprang up like an exotic flower and hovered just above the 
ground for many minutes, dramatically outlining the company in the 
wagon. The cardinal made a speech against the heretics, but was 
silenced by the minister and the judge, who read out a lengthy indict- 
ment of the Catholics. The Mad Hatter and Mrs Gamp interrupted 
with jokes, questions and nonsense, and the judge finally announced 
that there was a Catholic traitor close at hand for whom no punishment 
was too severe. ‘What shall we do with him ?’ he asked the crowd. 
‘Burn him! burn him!’ they roared with one voice. All this time the 
speakers were being pelted with fireworks, some of which exploded on 
their persons with earshattering bangs and terrifying flashes, but they 
went on unperturbed until their speeches were finished. 

Guy Fawkes had been unobtrusively set up on his pole a little to 
the right of the haywain, and now, in answer to the unanimous demand 
of the masqueraders, a match was set to him. The figure was stuffed 
from chin to toe with fireworks, so cunningly placed that after one 
tremendous explosion the fiery jets burst forth, one after another, with 
the utmost regularity, making a series of symmetrical patterns. The 
black stove-pipe hat swayed through a dazzling haze of pink, yellow 
and green as dozens of rockets were fired simultaneously at sharp angles 
from either side of the effigy to trace brilliant V-shapes in the sky. 
Scarcely had they faded before sparkling fountains leapt from either 
shoulder and shot up from the breast to fall in cascades of gold and 
emerald and silver stars. It was all over in a few breath-taking seconds, 
but the Guy was not blown quite to pieces. When the fireworks had ° 
ceased their magic play a charred skeleton and a battered black hat 
remained, a warning to traitors. 

Men dressed in striped jerseys and peaked caps were now observed 
climbing a gate and creeping across a meadow behind the Guy. They 
collected around a vague shape, visible only as a slightly darker 
patch against a sombre belt of trees. Then, all at once, the men fell 
away and began to race back over the field. They had scarcely reached 
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the gate when the ground was shaken by a deafening explosion. With 
a sound like the rattling of chains countless rockets rushed up towards 
the moon and burst into showers of green, gold and silver spangles 
drifting slowly in the sky like galaxies of newborn planets. 

An instant later a bright image outlined in fire shimmered against 
the screen of trees. The form it took was that of a Victorian steam 
engine. The chimney belched glittering clouds of gold and carmine 
sparks, and with a gargantuan hiss the wheels began to revolve. Each 
was a stupendous catherine wheel composed of hundreds of smaller, 
whirling, spluttering fireworks. The engine puffed and steamed and 
whistled and throbbed through a veil of luminosity that seemed to 
emit dazzling rays of amber, cold metallic green, ice blue and ruby 
red. More and more pretty baubles flew from the chimney, faster and 
faster turned the flame-spouting wheels. For an incredible number of 
minutes the spectacle flashed and fulgerated. 

Then, above it, in capitals of fire appeared this legend : THE PRIDE 
OF FIRLE. For a full minute it trembled there, while cheer upon cheer 
broke from the crowd. Then it quickly faded, the wheels came to a 
convulsive halt, a single last star was tossed from the chimney, and the 
silhouette of the engine wavered, grew dim and was finally engulfed 
by the night. Nothing was left of the show but a ghostly shadow by 
the trees. 

The great bonfire, meanwhile, was in full flame, and the 
masqueraders turned to watch it, keeping their distance from the 
intense heat. Rockets and golden rains still festooned the sky with 
lambent flowers, and there were screams from the timid as bangers 
exploded at their feet ; but the fire was now the chief attraction. It 
was at the stage when its original structure was still perfect, though 
. threatened at any moment with collapse. From the summit of the pile, 
thin, wavy flames like streaming hair surged endlessly up and up, 
accompanied by spasmodic scatterings of sparks. The massive trunks 
and branches in the heart of the fire were no longer recognizable. Just 
as the whole magnificent movement of the fire resembled the undula- 
tions, the jets, the fountains, cascades and showers, the spouting, 
spurting and gushing of the contrary element, so the transformation 
suffered by these trees suggested water images. They had become the 
coralline pillars and arches of caverns and grottoes in the depth of the 
ocean. Pink and purple they glowed, changing to quivering white 
where the heat was fiercest. 
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At last this fabulous architecture succumbed to the force which had 
given it shape. The pillars tottered, the rose-coloured arches were rent, 
the roofs of the caverns were shivered into molten fragments, and with 
a prodigious crash and crackle the edifice disintegrated. House-high 
tongues of flame and volleys of sparks triumphed over the ruins. 

Some stayed to watch till all that remained of the blaze was a heap of 
white-hot embers ; but most of the company made their way back to 
the Ram. The proprietor, though a good Catholic, did not despise the 
profit which the evening brought him. It was impossible to squeeze 
another man into his little parlour, and his cider barrels were dry before 
the night was done. Outside in the square, dance music thrummed from 
the open doors of an ambulance. A clown whirled round with a Roman 
candle, the knight clasped a gipsy girl, and the Furlongs’ hobby horses 
pranced and frisked in rhythm. There was dancing and singing and 
drinking until the inn closed and the light in the parlour window went 
out. Then, gradually and reluctantly, the masqueraders dispersed. 
The party from the Furlongs took the path over the Downs, not in 
silence as when they had come, but startling the night with boisterous 
laughter, songs, excited talk, and now and again the crack of a belated 
squib, 
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RETURN TO BERLIN 


by LOUIS GOLDING 


payee AM JUST back from Berlin. I mean from West Berlin, 
for there is another city, drab and distant, called 
East Berlin, only a few stations along the under- 
ground railway. I went there, too, to see the Opera, 
) which is splendid, and the Theatre, which is dismal, 

VASA with the equivocal exception of the Bert Brecht 
Playhouse. I walked between the towering cliffs, like lavatory walls 
extending into infinity, of the Stalinallee, the great residential 
thoroughfare Stalin built to show his tender regard for the working 
classes. I went into the two swagger restaurants, named after Warsaw 
and Budapest, where the rich bureaucracy disports itself. I saw, too, 
the morose acreages of apparently immedicable bomb-ruin, destined 
to endure till the two halves of Germany are one again. 

No, let me take myself quickly to the hectic brilliance and gaiety of 
West Berlin. For make no mistake about it: Berlin (I mean West 
Berlin) is once again a highly intelligent and thrilling city, as it was in 
the Weimar time, in the Twenties, in the very early Thirties. There is 
no doubt about it—if you want to make your fortune as a country, 
lose a war. It would be better if you could lose it twice over. 

But Berlin (I mean both Berlins this time) is a schizophrenic city. 
The most acute love-hate mentality governs their relations with each 
other. The Easterners express it by suddenly becoming odiously 
obnoxious to the Westerners. The Westerners express it by turning 
their backs on the East Sector and pretending that it doesn’t exist. 

The criminal police system is the only field of operations where the 
two sectors collaborate. Perhaps now and again in the movie industry, 
too, ‘a tendril reaches out to a tendril. Otherwise the gulf deepens 
from day to day. The dust settles thickly on the pavements east of the 
Brandenburg Tor. In the West the splendid buildings go up with a 
vertiginous New York speed, till West Berlin promises to rank with 
Rotterdam itself as architecturally the most exciting townscape in 
post-war Europe. 

It was an odd business, sitting out at Kempinski’s sipping coffee in 
the covered terrace there, or burning my fingers over a sizzling 
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Thuringer Bratwurst at a Lokal in the Hallesches Tor. It was odd 
because perpetually I was slipping backwards and forwards in time, 
shuttling across the decades. I have been to Berlin a great deal. I am 
not happy there, but I.am immensely stimulated. So it was in 1922 
and 1923, the inflation time. It was like that in. the late Twenties 
when Hitler filled the heavens with crass horror. I remember when the 
deadly little man was orating in the Sportpalast. ‘Entry is forbidden to 
the Jews’ I read on all the placards. 

‘To hell with that !’ I said to myself. ‘I’m a Jew, but I’m also an 
Englishman !’ I went in the company of a blond blue-eyed Aryan 
Cambridge rugger player. My, we were frightened, both of us! It 
really was happening ! Those things were really being said! I tried 
to make myself as small and invisible as might be in the shadows of a 
steel girder. 

The memories of my various Berlins glint and dazzle like the lights 
on the Kurfurstendamm, they dwindle and darken like the lights that 
have gone out on Unter den Linden. 

It is 1931. First I lived on the Lutzowufer, then, as funds dwindled, 
on the Kronprinzenufer. My landlord had owned a small business 
before the war in Baghdad, and the English had taken it from him. 
So he hated me because I was English. He hated me also because I was 
Jewish. They were propounding Jew-hatred very vehemently up and 
down the place. That Berlin was a prickly experience altogether. One 
seemed to walk on the quaking floor of a crater. The Berlin crust might 
be gilded. The nostrils might be*full of the odours of baked meats 
and rich beer. But now and again the stink of sulphur thrust up from 
the crevices. You heard the thump of lava under your feet. I heard 
it once particularly loudly in a movie-house in Charlottenburg. They 
were showing, perhaps unwisely, a recently imported Soviet film. In 
not more than ten minutes it was as if the skin had been flayed off the 
bodies of all those polite ones that sat there. Enemy shrieked defiance 
against enemy across the black chasm which had riven Germany apart 
from roots to branches. There were blows. A knife flashed. 

I saw the same spectre rear its twin heads again and again, now ina 
working-man’s beer-hall over a plate of cheap sausages, now in the 
foyer of the State Opera over a dish of cold tongue with mayonnaise. 
In the kitchen beyond an ambassador’s tea-table, in the sacristy chapel 
of the Kaiser’s Chapel, the heaving and slapping of the lava in its 
cauldron was inescapable. 
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Yes, there was a sense of profound dismay in Berlin, despite the vats 
of beer you could bathe in at the Neue Welt, and the rivers of Schaumwein 
you could float on at Haus Vaterland. Why? It seemed to me that 
Berlin had recovered less than any city in Germany from the fantasy 
and nightmare of the inflation, though the paper mark still seemed as 
rigid as a steel plate. Time after time during these months, with a 
swift blink of the eyes, I could convince myself I was treading the 
pavements of 1922. There was the same wildness in the eyes, the same 
almost involuntary rush to spend money anyhow, anywhere, as if 
tomorrow it would be no more worth spending than potato peel; the 
same embarrassment of learning from your breakfast newspaper that 
the theatre manager, architect, journalist you had dined with two 
nights before had blown his brains out last night. 

There was another Berlin, a rather naive city, the city it might have 
been but for the political ambitions of the Electors and Emperors, a 
stodgier Lubeck, a less charming Freiburg im Breisgau. It was the city 
of the photographer, Herr Fischer, bless his heart, who lived in the 
arcade between the Freidrichstrasse and Unter den Linden. Hof- 
Portraiimaler, was he, von zahlreichen Hofen. And he kept a Golden Book 
in his Kaisersaal. And how many Royalties had he not painted ! And 
he wouldn’t have any truck, not he, with the wicked M. Picasso ! 
For he alone, of all artists now living, held with Goethe : Kunst und 
Natur sei Eines nur. ‘The city it was of many an old Berliner Kneipe 
where the late Imperial ones hung on the wall, and Adolf and Hermann 
and Josef hung later, and Adenauer or Grotewohl hangs now ; and 
respectful waiters brought round to the platoons of stout business men 
the ceaseless rounds of Pilsener and Schnaps. And they drank and 
drank, and their backs grew stiffer and stiffer. And suddenly, though 
no man had suggested it, they broke forth into a sudden paralysing 
tenor sweetness : that old Drei Lilien, drei Lilien, die pflanzt man auf mein 
Grab. As it was to be the Horstwessellied in the days to come, world 
without end, and now it is Elvis Presley. And they wiped away a 
tear and another round appeared. 

But the city I am speaking of, that immitigably German city, was 
not the citadel of any class or profession. The sempstresses and in- 
surance agents who danced at the Resi-Casino and devilishly phoned 
one another from distant tables and addressed pneumatic messages 
to each other (as they do to this day) were also citizens of that city 
even though a faint far refluence from the Great White Way shone 
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from revolving crystal chandeliers. And those others also were its 
citizens, the bescarfed workmen and their blonde maidens who danced 
at the Bockbierfest at the Neue Welt, far on the south-eastern fringes. 
From concave vaults, vast as St. Peter’s, hung down orchards of paper 
cherry and apple blossom, enough to carpet all Wisconsin. So many 
sausages were devoured that some German Ariel might have made a 
three-fold belt round the world with them. And a battleship might 
have floated on those flood-tides of black beer. 

Yet you could not have drunk for long, in either Berlin, but your 
ears would discern that tumult under the tumult, and the eyes of the 
dancers and drinkers about you that had seemed so carefree would 
darken suddenly, as if the Gorgon’s head had looked on them over 
their shoulders. . . . 

And now I want to go forward in time, for, as I do not need to insist, 
I was absent from the German scene between the advent of Hitler 
and the end of the war. 

Let me see now. When was I in Berlin again? Oh, I was a grand 
one at that time, the time being 1946. It happened that I was staying 
with the C.-in-C. at Schlosse Molle, his general headquarters, and 
flew over to his villa at Wannsee. I moved around behind the 
emblazonment of a five-star flag. I had black-vested outriders, like 
simulacra froma Cocteau film, roaring like fire-engines before and behind 
me. But I could not see much with those azdes-de-camp that had been 
attached to me flanking me right and left. 

But it did not prevent me from savouring the rich irony of the 
situation—the Berliners obsequiously kowtowing to me whose race 
had been so recently herded into gas chambers, I knowing full well 
that if it had not been for an accident of emigration I too would have 
been enrolled in the dark procession ; the Berliners panting upon my 
least word when the whole corpus of my writings to date had been 
heaped on to the Jewish pyre. It was fun, you know, a grisly 
sardonic fun. And what did one feel about that lunar landscape of 
desolation, those baseless walls, those groins that shored up nothing ? 
Did one grin with malice, did the tears start in the eyes for human 
folly and human wickedness? The dilemma is not yet resolved. 

And I am taking a shashlik in the Old Vienna Café further along 
the Kurfiirstendamm. (Odd how popular shashlik has become these 
days !) It is 1957 and at the same time it is 1953. There are the odd 
tricks that Berlin plays on your time-sense. On your space-sense, too. 
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For I am not any more at the Old Vienna. I am at the Avus motor- 
racing track, just beyond the great Funkturm. Why is the memory so 
vivid to me ? It’s this, I think. It’s because never before, or since, did I 
so acutely have the sense of West Berlin as a besieged city. (Remember 
that only a few miles from the old Gedachtniskirche, in every direction, 
the hostile zone begins. ) 

The cars were hemmed in by the track, and the spectators were 
hemmed in by Russian guards—unseen but ever present—and I 
assure you it gave a special feeling to those races. 

It is a sensational track, the famous Avus circuit, probably the 
fastest course in the world. And as the long day went on, and the cars 
went roaring round and round, and the air grew sultrier, and the hot 
sky pressed down closer and closer like the lid of a cauldron, you got the 
feeling that the cars were racing on the inner walls of a crater. But it 
wasn’t only the cars, of course. As I have just said, the races were being 
run in besieged Berlin. Once again I smelt that old smell of sulphur in 
the air, as well as of motor fuel. Deep down beneath the crowd’s roar and 
the machine-gun crackle of exhausts there was, once again I vow, the 
dull slap and thud of lava. Exactly so it was when I was in Berlin in 
those last tormented days before the triumph of Hitler. Once again 
they were both days of terror and a hideous fascination like the last 
few hours before a major operation which is to decide whether you are 
to be killed or cured. What major operation might befall Berlin now, I 
asked myself, and I still ask myself, and the answer is not vouchsafed— 
what major operation lies before Berlin now, as the cars streak by and 
the crowd yell? Will the world’s statesmen be skilful and magnani- 
mous enough to avoid an operation which this time can only kill the 
whole planet ? 

It was an excellent opportunity to see the Berliners get together from 
the West, from the East. For only a few days ago, on that occasion in 
1953, the Russians had let down the barriers between the sectors. A 
day or two later, during the practice runs, I went up to the Press 
Relations office on the track, and they were very nice about giving mea 
special seat. Of course I would be granted all privileges. They gave 
me a large official pass and a blue ribbon to wear in my lapel. Then 
my wrist was encircled with a sort of bracelet and sealed with a lead 
seal. Funny people, the Germans, I thought, with this embarrassing 
passion they have for thoroughness. It smacked just a little bit of the 
concentration camp technique, with the numbers of the destined 
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victims, one to six millions, neatly tattooed on the forearm! But it was 
well meant, and efficient. 

It was a brilliant day’s racing, but I don’t want to go into that. 
There are one or two other aspects that survive more clearly. For 
instance, there were the Eastern Sector police, who were watching the 
races from the railway that flanks the Avus track. (Though the track is 
actually in the British sector, all the railways are supervised by the 
Russians.) Now when Trenckel, a Western German, won his event, and 
the band struck up the West German anthem, which is still Deutschland 
Uber Alles, the East Sector police as one man turned their backs on the 
displeasing melody, and held their noses high. 

I was consumed with curiosity to see what would happen if the 
band had to strike up God Save the Queen. And when the distinguished 
Mr Cooper won his race, they had to. There he stood like a self- 
conscious schoolboy, a vast wreath round his shoulders, a glass of 
champagne rigid in his hands. But there were no political embarrass- 
ments. The East Sector police did not turn their backs. They just didn’t 
recognize the tune. 

But more than by the cars, or the drivers, or their girl-friends, or the 
police of East and West, my heart was engaged by the spectacle of the 
common folk. The Western Berliners were not having such a bad time, 
even then—on the surface at least. Just as American dollars were, and 
are, painting a glittering fagade over the ruins, so was a suit, a pair of 
shoes, a Sauerbraten mit Exnlage, now well within the reach of the rank- 
and-file Westerner. 

But those things were rather dream-like to most of the Eastern 
Berliners, so on that day of the motor-races they were having a good 
tuck-in, stowing away endless metres of sausages, engulfing vast tanks 
of beer, at the expense of some generous uncle or brother, profitably 
employed by one or other of the Western organisations as clerk, or 
chauffeur, or lift-man. And in that same day, I dare swear, many an 
Eastern Berliner was there, who had left the Eastern Sector that 
morning, and had made up his mind not to return there that 
evening. 

But the incident that most distressed me occurred towards the end. 
It concerned a middle-aged man whom I will call Herr Schmidt. I 
had known him well in former days. His face was familiar at every 
important literary conference in Europe. He lived, as I had already 
heard, in the East Sector. There he was. Very pale and haggard he 
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looked. He had slipped away to breathe the free and petrol-laden air 
for a few hours. 

“Herr Schmidt !’ I called to him. ‘Herr Schmidt !’ 

He looked at me. Then the head turned away. The feet shuffled 
off. It was better for him not to recognize friends from the Western 
world, with whom he had once been happy to discuss such dynamite- 
laden matters as the poetry of Rainer Maria Rilke or the drama of 
T. S. Eliot. 


Let me shake the kaleidoscope still once again. I would like the 
pattern to be made up of pieces of glass less lurid and jagged. 

Yes, yes. Let me write about the Kaiser’s Old Ladies, there in 
Berlin. There was a time before Adenauer. There was a time even 
before Hitler. Let me end on a dying fall among the Kaiser’s Old 
Ladies. : 

They live in a many-turreted building, surrounded by a garden 
where a high wall of silver birches and weeping willows keeps out the 
middle twentieth century. 

Beyond the trees West Berlin arises from its fast diminishing waste of 
ruins. The neon lights glare like a synthetic skin grafted on to a face 
ravaged by fire. The Wide Boys slither like lizards across the Pots- 
dammer Platz where the Western Sector meets the Eastern Sector. In 
the Badewanne, the Bath-Tub, on the Niirmbergerstrasse, the boys and 
girls in their teens shuffle and shudder and wince in the demented 
orgies of Rock ’n’ Roll. In the cafés of Spandau innocent blue-eyed 
German maidens with hair like daffodils make eyes at British soldiers in 
the dim hope that they may be lured over into the East Zone. 

But all that’s a thousand miles and a half-century away from my 
Old Ladies. Their memories stop short with the Kaiser and his Court. 
They have managed to put out of their minds the nightmare called 
Hitler. When you mention his name, a vague trouble comes into their 
eyes, and their gnarled, silken fingers start twitching nervously. You 
do not press the point. . 

Even the bombs kept away from their tree-encircled Home. All 
around them huge buildings came crashing down, with a roar like the 
planet cracking. But the Old Ladies sat there, daintily sipping their 
cups of ersatz coffee, each in her own little bed-sitting-room, getting 
on with her crochet. 

To be eligible for the Home, you must be a spinster and every inch a 
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deutsche Dame, either the daughter of an officer, or an unimpeachably 
well-born Civil Servant. If you have private means exceeding a 
hundred and fifty marks a month, there is no place for you. You pay 
thirty marks a month for your little suite. You may bring your own 
furniture, if you had any before the bombing. 

And, of course, you will be either Evangelical by religion, or 
Catholic, but it would be nicer if you were Evangelical, for that’s how 
the dear Kaiser preferred it to be. He remains, you gather, the 
guardian deity of the place. Fraiilein von Strandheim actually had the 
honour of being received by His Imperial Majesty at Doorn, and it is 
far and away the grandest memory in her life. She is a little nose-in-air 
about it, and who can blame her ? 

I struck up a friendship with several of the Old Ladies, and I had 
them in for tea now and again. I felt curiously safe with them, for in 
their presence I am immune from a nightmare which perpetually 
recurs to me elsewhere in Berlin. 

When I walk along the pavements of the Kiirfurstendamm, when I 
order a beer in a beer-house or sit up against a nameless shoulder in a 
cinema—I cannot help asking myself: ‘How much did you know of the 
death chambers ? Did these brawny arms of yours have a job at the 
ovens ?’ 

I laid on masses of cream tart when the Old Ladies came in, and 
their eyes sparkled at the sight of it. I gave them cups of real coffee, 
and they tried, being well-bred, not to show how excited they were. 

But on one theme they do not conceal their excitement—and that is 
the Queen of England. ; 

That means, of course, everything to do with her—her husband, her 
children, her Coronation, which for them happened only yesterday, 
her mother, her sister. Only one portrait disputes the ascendancy of 
their military forebears upon their walls, and that is Her Majesty’s. I 
think by now they have convinced themselves that, if the truth were 
known, she is really their Queen even more than ours—as their scholars 
persuaded themselves that Shakespeare was the greatest German poet. 

When I told them that I once had tea with Queen Mary, for I 
was a scholar of the Queen’s College in Oxford, of which the reigning 
Queen, when she is Queen Consort, is the patron, I was surrounded in 
their eyes with a halo of glory. It is true that they tend to confuse 
young Prince Charles with the Kronprinz, and Windsor with Potsdam. 
But they are very old. The silvery heads nod. Though it is not yet 
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bedtime, sleep comes down on them. The new images of a young 
Queen disappear like mist. In their dreams they are sitting out at a ball 
in some Prussian garrison city, half a century ago; and they are 
wondering if the handsome young lieutenant with steel-rod limbs is 
going to ask them for the next dance. 

But their fathers were only captains, or majors, at most. The hand- 
some young lieutenant has asked the general’s daughter to dance, for 
he is ambitious, and the general’s daughter will be far more helpful 
to his career. 

So no one asked them to dance. They remained spinsters. The 
Kaiser flourished. Then he made a war. Then he and his armies were 
blown away like chaff. The Inflation followed, and their little bank 
accounts were reduced to dust. Another war came. The bombs came 
hurtling down. The Russians came hurtling in. 

And there they sit, nodding by their work-baskets, their eyes closed. 
And next week, or the week after, the eyes of one or other of the Old 
Ladies will not open again. 


Yes, ladies and gentlemen, even in West Berlin there are many 
Berlins. There is the Berlin of the British garrison, where I was the 
proud guest of my County regiment (one of them, at least)—the South 
Lancashires, and at a South Lancashire wedding, there in Spandau, I 
raised endless glasses of champagne to the eyes of that South Lancashire 
bride. 

And there is the Berlin of Karl Ebert’s Stadtische-Oper, and for his 
exhumation of Verdi’s Nabucco let heavy bouquets be heaped at his 
feet! There is the so-sympathetic British Centre, under the adroit 
leadership of Alan Baker. There is the incomparable roast chicken of 
Schlichter’s Restaurant, and the admirable Beaujolais of the Maison 
de France. (How on earth do they get it to travel so far so 
well ?) 

And there is the enigmatic Wolfgang Gans Edler Baron zu Putlitz, 
who so mysteriously comes up out of the East, glides from bar to bar 
in the West, and quietly returns to his dim East again. (Have you read 
his Dossier, recently published ? Oh, you should !) 

Yes, all the time the waves of that frightening Eastern sea are heard, 
thudding against the ear-drums from beyond the lugubrious prairies 
of the occupied city. 
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I said, didn’t I, that I would not end among these dolorous specu- 
lations, 

Are you there, Old Ladies from the Kaiser’s time ? The éclairs and 
meringues are heaped on the plate. The Schlagsahne, the whipped 
cream, foams on the cups of mocca. 

What, are you asleep ? Are you disturbed by nightmares of the bad 
Adolf? Don’t worry, dear Old Ladies ! They say he’s absolutely dead. 
Well, not absolutely. But don’t let him worry you. If he’s anywhere, 
he’s in far-off Moscow, beyond the Brandenburger Tor. 
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W]ES, 1rT was! Pilkington Minor in the one over- 

ee] taking. O Lord, both of them! He shrank back into 

eee] the upholstered shadows, and avoided the wan 

AW smile, the sickly look of recognition from the taxi 

A= is creeping past. He had reckoned on another five 

bs minutes, but already in Regent Street it had begun. 

The awful thing could not even wait until he had reached the station ; 

it had put out a finger and claimed him in the middle of London. From 

that moment he was an exile, cut off from all the happy people moving 
to and fro in the ecstasy of their freedom. 

‘Wasn’t that Thingumy’s boy ?? Mr Farmiloe murmured, trying to 
get a glimpse of the rich man’s son through the back of the hood 
disappearing. ‘Wasn’t that young Pilkington ? Is he a chum of yours ?” 

‘Not particularly.’ 

‘You ought to get on with Paul and Billy. I thought they were nice 
lads.’ 

Martin looked bleakly down the greying vista of a side-street. He 
had a vision of the brothers Pilkington leaping from bed to bed and 
shouting, while he sat there in dumb endurance, hunched up on the 
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pillow. It pained him to hear his father call them by their Christian 
names, especially as he had only met them once at a school match. 

Mr Farmiloe sucked in his moustache and looked thoughtfully at his 
son : quite a chap in the City was Pilkington, Senior. And then, as 
if dismissing the thought, he turned abruptly and patted his son’s knee. 

‘Well, anyway, there’l] be some new chaps at the station. They 
won’t know the ropes as you do now, and you’ll be able to show them 
what’s what. Don’t be too hard on them, though—poor little devils !’ 
He chuckled benevolently. And, for the first and only time that term, 
Martin felt genuinely sorry for the new boys. 

Trafalgar Square: the lioned emptiness. Pigeons rising together, 
thrown in a wide net round the column. Martin had a moment’s 
vision of his mother standing in the doorway, with the empty plate in 
her hand and the crumbs on the lawn. Then they were lurching up into 
the station yard. 

Getting out of the taxi was another birth, like getting into it. While 
his father was paying the driver, he stood as close to him as he could, or 
gave unnecessary directions to the porter. But the booking hall was full 
of them, the horribly familiar faces ; and each face came back into his 
life with a pang, like a memory of a shameful deed. He tried to avoid 
them all, but at the ticket-office he found Aspinal with his freckles and 
red hair. They had a little conversation together, formal like strangers, 
looking at each other with cold eyes. Extraordinary, this vast, unloving 
place of clangour and sad-flowering steam, where two worlds met ! 
Extraordinary this grey, sonorous purgatory, where the parents of 
enemies greeted each other like friends, were true to you in the 
dreariness of your condition, yet somehow true to each other in the 
rapture of their own ! 

By the time he had reached the platform, walking stiffly with 
expressionless face, the worst was over for Martin, and the waters of 
exile had closed over his head. His father was now remote in the other 
element, a figure on the brink looking down at him; and as there 
could be no longer any real communication between them, he wished 
he would go. He could think of nothing to say, but sat in his corner 
with the leather case on his knees, and listened to what Crowther’s 
mother was telling Crowther to say about his underclothes. Crowther 
Was answering in whispers, in the hope that his mother would lower her 
voice to his. Martin was suddenly glad, after all, that his mother had 
not come to see him off. 
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Then the whistle blew, the train began to move, and of course he 
waved, for everyone waved, and on the platform all the grown-ups 
were waving too, slipping past the window quicker-and quicker, all 
gazing and smiling in one direction, and sometimes saying something 
very loud just outside the window, which was not intended for his 
compartment. Then the platform, narrowing, dissolved into a skein 
of points, and the last handkerchief waved, and the last hand was 
drawn in. But somehow good-bye had happened before any of this. 

The train moved out into a sea of gleaming slate with the dome of 
St. Paul’s gliding southward along the skyline, and was soon clattering 
through suburban stations where hoardings echoed the wheels, and a 
little sad grass fluttered against the bridges. Martin’s gaze followed the 
rope of tarred cables that dived and rippled together beside the line. 
The milkmaid smiled from the poster, the bus pulled out from the 
kerb—but not for him : not in his world any longer. He sat with his 
little case on his knees, two other boys opened comic papers, and 
nobody spoke. From the next compartment there came at intervals 
the sound of muffled shouting, which might equally well have expressed 
either anger or joy. And someone was beating the cushions half-way 
through Kent. 

At the station there was the usual stampede to the coaches, and when 
the motors started up two or three little boys were still looking for a 
place because some of the seniors were lolling across two. From the 
security of the one he had grabbed Martin joined in the baiting : it 
gave him a kind of hollow and guilty reassurance. 

‘Oh, Best, why don’t you get in? We’re just going, you ass, you'll be 
left behind! No, get out! There’s no room in here. Somebody hoof 
him out !’ 

The unfortunates were too deep in misery to hear exactly what was 
said. After weeks of civilized usage their surnames hurt like a blow. 
They hovered about on the pavement, and then it was ‘M.M.’ himself 
on the step. 

‘Isn’t there a pew in here?’ he demanded of the silent heads, and in 
one sentence resumed supreme control of their destinies. 

‘Sir! There’s just room for one here,’ said a senior boy eagerly, as 
if he were making room. He had already taken his legs off the seat. 

But Best, watery-eyed behind steel-rimmed spectacles, was almost 
more afraid of sitting next to a prefect than of being left behind. 

As the school swept in a single wave through the buildings, warmed 
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and waiting to receive them, out from the hot and disinfected buildings 
a wave of nausea swept back over the school, and its behaviour decayed. 
In the train it was still, to some extent, a body of individuals accus- 
tomed to a civilized world, and only a few were actually hungry for a 
return to the jungle—boys who, their parents assured each other as 
they settled into taxis, were ‘so happy at school: at this age really 
happier than with us, I believe.—But on these too familiar and too 
well-forgotten walls, impossible for the rest to vent the dejection that 
could only be vented on themselves. They flowed through their ancient 
cells and dungeons in a shuffling, shouting tide ; rediscovered the 
sweating walls of passages, the bang of desk lids in empty classrooms 
where the radiators thumped and wheezed to themselves ; relearnt the 
smell of creosote in the changing-room, the smell of disinfectant every- 
where else. One, adventuring even farther, into the enormous, 
leather-scented gym, had found a deflated football, which he punted 
down the length of the Big Schoolroom. To and fro it sailed, skidding 
over the desks, flopping on to bent backs, and when it collided with the 
centre lampshade, and set its pool of yellowish light wobbling over walls 
and lockers, a touch of macabre lunacy had been added to the scene. 

Martin had joined the crowd round the notice board in the passage. 
But the lists, in a small, cold, headmasterly print, were illegible at six 
feet in the wan light of a single bulb, and he was waiting his turn to 
approach nearer. Other boys at the back were shouting questions to 
those in front, but Martin could not bring himself to find out like that : 
he wanted to receive his sentence, whatever it might be, alone. How- 
ever he was still in ignorance when the distant jangling of a bell 
summoned them for supper. As the coarse, chipped cups were passed 
along from the urn, full of milky tea, a smug-faced boy on the other 
side of the table remarked, ‘You’re in Mr Dark’s this term.—So am 
I.’ He seemed to derive pleasure from the fact, for he was good at 
maths. But Mr Dark was the terror of the backward, a little sarcastic 
man with one delighted grin. Acceptance of his fate took the form of 
inertia with Martin. It no longer seemed worth while to fight for the 
remains of the jam. 

After supper he took the things from his box and put them in his 
ink-stained locker. The sight of his possessions laid bare in the alien 
lamplight moved him, and he stood for a while with his head inside 
the door, regarding an ornament that had been in his Christmas 
stocking. It was a china unicorn with one lifted hoof and a little golden 
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horn like barley-sugar ; and he turned it over and over in his hand 
until his view of it was no longer blurred. But each object evoked its 
own distressing memory: the book on British Birds that had on its 
fly-leaf, ‘For darling Martin from his Mum,’ the halma board on which 
they had played together by the fire, his Bible and Prayer Book, the 
big silver torch from his father, and The Romance of the Iron Road, 
which he had ordered at the local stationers himself. 

He began arranging them with subtle care. First he put all his books 
on the top shelf, and his most precious and private belongings in the 
cubby hole beside them. Then he rearranged the books one by one on 
the lower shelf, standing them a little forward, so that there was a 
narrow and completely secret place behind them. Into this he put a 
letter and the china unicorn. He wanted the locker to be an embassy 
from home, sacred and inviolable, and when a paper dart swam 
harmlessly in, he crumpled it, and hurled it viciously at the trans- 
gressor. He hadn’t finished when the order came for bed. 

He was in a new dormitory with seven iron beds in a row and seven 
rush-mats on the linoleum. Opposite were tall, uncurtained windows, 
and through the centre one, as he rattled his toothbrush in the metal 
mug, he could see the lit windows of the other wing with other boys 
rattling their toothbrushes. The pungent odours of toothpaste pervaded 
the air around the washstand, and mingled with the raw smell of 
carbolic soap. It seemed to him that in this room everything was 
contrived to be as harsh and cold and ungentle as possible, and that 
his pyjamas lying on the board-flat bed had already altered and merged 
into their new surroundings. Only, a long, black time of privacy lay 
between him and the bitterness of tomorrow. There were hours of 
security ahead. He wanted the day to be over so that he could 
withdraw into himself and think what he should do. 

When the lights were put out he lay very still for a while, curled 
up to make a core of warmth in the bed. He heard the other boys 
moving about on their noisy springs. But he couldn’t bring himself to 
think of tomorrow at all. He pushed it away from him beyond the 
preserving darkness, and other images swam before his eyes. He saw 
clearly, for example, the clock on the dining-room mantelpiece with 
its hands spread in a wide V of contentment. He thought tenderly 
of his narrow bedroom, and how, if he were there at this moment— 
and not in this horrible, long room where the bed creaked with 
strangers and unkind stars pricked in the gaunt panes—if he were 
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there, he would be waiting now for his mother’s step on the landing. 
At once he felt sorry, not for himself, but for his room. Tears filled 
his eyes, and he buried his head beneath the bedclothes. Then all 
at once it was over and he lay on the pillow, with mouth open, feeling 
nothing at all... 

He stared into the darkness. Perhaps he had been asleep. There 
was no movement now in the dormitory, but the sound of heavy 
breathing came from the left. As he gazed at the pallid window, the 
strangeness of the black, enormous room was borne in on him in a 
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kind of tingling, glistening silence that sang in his ears. But deep in the 
well of the house someone was still about. A desk or table had been 
straightened in a classroom. ‘That distant echoing scream, isolated and, 
as it were, magnified by the silence, became a symbol of the whole 
situation : the first night of term. He had immediately a picture of 
the school: dormitories at different angles full of sleeping forms in 
rows (far off, someone coughed), and underneath them the stark 
classrooms, hot and unhaunted, waiting and waiting. But tomorrow 
was far away, farther even than America. It was not necessary to 
think of it at all. He turned over in the warm hollow of the bed. 
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% scarcely bear to wait any longer. They were swing- 
Bp ing rattles, playing mouth organs, bouncing up and 
@4 down in their seats and all the time chattering and 
screaming together. Every now and then a paper 

Ay dart would skim down the room and the head boy 
would aes up again from his place in the front row. 

At a distance the Big Schoolroom hummed like a factory full of 
machines hammering and whistling. 

‘Listen to them! How happy they are to be going home! They 
just can’t get away from us soon enough!’ Matron trotted out of 
her room, wagging her head. 

‘Mrs. M.M.’ did not reply. She considered that the matron was 
too soft with the boys, and that she was lacking in . . . loyalty? Not 
exactly. But in what ‘M.M.’ was fond of calling ‘Esprit de School.’ 
That was it. 

The hubbub dwindled as the staff entered and took its place in a 
semi-circle on the platform. The under-masters lolled in their chairs, 
bored and indifferent, leaning sideways to talk. The matron folded 
plump hands on her apron, stuck out her under-lip and glared at the 
ceiling. ‘Mrs M.M..,’ in the middle, with the empty chair beside her, 
looked coolly at the boys and wondered if it were not a waste of time 
for her husband to address them at all; for on face after face she 
encountered the same look of radiant irresponsibility. But at this age, 
she reflected, one should only expect them to be little animals. 

The school stood up as ‘M.M.’ entered, with his springy, elderly 
tread, a pile of books in his arms. The devotion inspired by the sight 
of his silvery hair and thin, irritable face would certainly have surprised 
her. The boys waited, motionless, while he laid the books on the table, 
each with a leaf of paper projecting, adjusted his fairy-glasses with 
nervous fingers, glanced at them over the top, and told them to sit down. 

‘This term,’ he began—and that instant, in those calm, clear words, 
it had come to an end... 

The term, he said, had been, on the whole, a successful one. Self- 
satisfaction was to be deplored ; but that did not forbid a reckoning 
up of gains. In the academic sphere... In the field of sport... 
Several boys had passed the Common Entrance with flying colours, 
and would not be with them next term. The school would join him in 
giving them a hearty send-off. 
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So loud a burst of clapping ensued, that even those for whom it 
was meant joined in automatically, and blushed when they discovered 
their mistake. 

‘On the football field,’ he continued, ‘it was hard lines that after a 
promising start all our fixtures had to be scratched, owing to the 
epidemic which took such a toll—that is—which attacked us so 
venomously.’ 

He cleared his throat, and it suddenly occurred to Martin with a 
burning sense of embarrassment that he was going to speak of Cook, 
who had died in the sanatorium. He wanted to giggle, and in fact just 
behind him a boy did giggle out loud. The school waited in anguish, 
but ‘M.M.’ did not ask who it was, he went on talking about games. 
Only he looked rather grave and his voice was different. 

Presently names were being called and boys were going up to receive 
their prizes. To and fro they went in a kind of relay race, shuffling 
in and out of the benches ; and the clapping was almost continuous. 
As the winners had been announced long before, there was no disap- 
pointment, and everyone was quite pleased. When the last small boy 
had returned at a jog-trot to the back of the room, the head of the 
school stood up to lead the cheering. ‘Three cheers for...’ pink in 
the face he shrilled out the names of the entire staff in one carefully 
rehearsed sentence, and threw up his hand in a lifeless imitation of 
enthusiasm. ‘Hip—hip ’ he faltered, but the school came to his 
rescue. Before the third volley had died away ‘M.M.’ was raising his 
hand in mild deprecation. “Thank you !’ he laughed, ‘thank you !’ 
The term was really at an end. 

After that, the last few hours of their imprisonment became an 
ecstasy of anticipation. Mouth organs reappeared, feet hammered 
down the passages, desk lids were banged in empty classrooms where 
the blackboards showed a tangle of scribbles. By the chapel stairs the 
popping of a toy pistol was steadily adding its fragrant smoke to the 
atmosphere. Martin ran to and fro collecting his possessions to pack. 
There was really plenty of time, but he preferred to go everywhere at 
top speed. Once, as he skimmed through the Big Schoolroom, he 
noticed that the light was leaping crazily over the walls, for someone 
had struck the centre lampshade with a tennis ball. It seemed to add a 
lunatic gaiety to the scene. 

At last his trunk and box were full, and it was while he was sweeping 
out the rubbish left in his locker that he came upon an object that made 
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him hesitate. It was a china unicorn from which one leg and a gilded 
horn had long since disappeared. Well, perhaps... Turning about, 
he waved it in the air and at the top of his voice shouted ‘Quis ?” 

‘Fains !’? answered two or three boys without even bothering to 
look. But at the far end of the room a little boy with a perpetual cold, 
who collected everything, was heard to say ‘Ego ! 

‘Come and get it, then!’ Martin stood it up on its legs, and ran 
away to wash his hands. 

At supper the boys began to discuss their plans for the holidays. They 
tried to make them appear as grand as possible, and succeeded in 
impressing each other. One thought he might stay in London for a 
few days to see a ‘show’ or two. Several hastily professed to be doing 
the same. Then a sallow boy, whose mother visited him in a Rolls 
Royce, announced that he was going South in the Blue Train. ‘I shall 
probably have a week-end in Paris first,’ he declared importantly to 
an admiring table, ‘before joining my people at Cannes.’ (He pro- 
nounced it correctly.) Martin said nothing, but because, while they 
talked, he had felt ashamed of the house he lived in, narrowly separated 
from two others of the same design, he suddenly loved it beyond words. 
He was very happy. 

As a climax to the evening there was the entertainment to be given 
by members of the Sixth Form. The play chosen was The Tempest, 
and the whole school had been reading it for the past month, with this 
end in view. | 

At first the strange clothes and unnatural voices made Martin feel 
shy. But presently, grown accustomed to these, he became absorbed 
in watching the prefects at their quite extraordinary antics. It never 
occurred to him to connect them with the tedious book he had been 
scribbling in for weeks past ; for in his mind there was an unbridgeable 
gulf between work—and this. But one scene, in which two fellows 
rolled about on the floor with a kind of smelly animal, must be, he 
thought, the height of fantastic clowning. And at the end he clapped 
until the palms of his hands were smarting. 

When all was over, an atmosphere of magic and rich entertainment 
hung over the school, and because of this, and because they were 
exhausted, the boys in Martin’s dormitory went to bed more peaceably 
than they had intended. Doing his teeth at the washstand Martin 
could see into the lit windows of the Peacock Room, and there was 
Pilkington Minor cocking a snook at him. He immediately flung down 
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his toothbrush and did the same. Then he began dancing about an 
shooting out his fists at the window in mock battle. 

‘My good Farmiloe, what on earth do you think you are doing—a 
tribal war dance ?” 

It was ‘M.M.’ himself in the doorway ! Everyone burst out laughing, 
and as hescampered into bed ‘M.M.’spanked him amiably on the behind. 

A tribal war dance ! This continued to amuse him for so long that he 
had to go under the bedclothes to conceal his emotion. When he came 
up, they were still rustling paper bags and whispering about the 
dormitory like dry leaves, and someone offered him a toffee. The 
prefect didn’t object, and even had one himself. Downstairs they were 
tidying the classrooms, and he heard a broom banging into the wall. 
He lay on his back for a while, contentedly chewing. 

Next morning, clouds of exhaust were floating over the playground, 
with a scent and sound that belonged to three days in the year alone. 
For Martin, these coaches only came into existence on the last day of 
each term. They had no other function, and he didn’t associate them 
with any other occasion. The seats were soon packed, but late-comers 
had no difficulty in finding a place ; for good will was universal, and 
it was unthinkable that anyone should be left behind. Martin invited 
Pilkington Minor to sit next to him, in order to repeat what ‘M.M.’ 
had said in the dormitory. Presently ‘M.M.’ appeared beneath the 
window, vigorously blowing his nose. The boys hoped they would get a 
chance to say good-bye to him again, but he kept wiping his nose and 
looking about him, and he altogether ignored them. 

At last the engines beat up into activity, the windows buzzed, the 
floor vibrated like pins and needles, and they were moving away. 
Cheer after cheer rang out, and looking back they saw ‘M.M.’ by the 
Fives Court waving good-bye. How could he endure to be left behind ! 
Incredible that even for him this could be ‘home.’ 

For the first time Martin was being trusted to bring himself home 
alone, and as the train entered the outskirts of London he began to be 
in two minds about this innovation. He was both proud and frightened, 
and he could not help picturing himself in desperate situations. Suppose 
his trunk burst open and everything fell in the road ? Suppose a jewel 
thief jumped on the running-board ? 

‘Me? I shall probably get a taxi,’ he said, in an off-hand voice. 
‘There’s no point in hanging about in that smelly hole.’ 

It had been a glorious journey up. One boy had had a mouth organ 
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and could really play tunes on it. They sang, and tried to throw 
toffee papers into the next compartment, but they were snatched out 
of their fingers by the wind. 

Once in his taxi he wished that he could somehow have made more 
of his independence, and that he had remembered to say good-bye to 
his friends. They waved ; and he waved ; and then they were gone. 
And it felt as if something had ended—though what, he didn’t inquire. 

He encountered no disasters in crossing London, and half an hour 
later he was in his electric train, pulling out of the station on big bursts 
of acceleration. Presently, as it gathered speed, the tail-end of another 
train came into view, a long coach with a white board saying 
WINDERMERE. Coach after coach slipped behind, and Martin, 
urging his train forward in delight, could see them unfolding news- 
papers in the restaurant car. Finally, the engine itself, snub-nosed 
and enormous, panting its way up the hill, drew level and sank away 
out of sight. 

But not many minutes went by before the brake was put on and his 
own train pulled up at a station. Martin sat still, consumed with 
anxiety and impatience, but the lead established was a good one, and 
soon he was flying through the houses again. Another station—another 
critical pause—and once more he was leaping away to safety. ‘Too 
late! That moment it arrived, thundering past. It had thrown off its 
laboured manner and become a real express, clanking away down the 
metals to an unimaginable North. A long blur of red and yellow— 
a glimpse of retreating buffers—and it was gone. 

Depression settled on Martin. He wanted to have been whirled away 
in that express, to be sitting in the restaurant car overtaking train after 
train, on and on, while the coloured fields and the little towers swept 
by. Why couldn’t he have come home in an express, like Hartog in 
the Blue Train ? Why couldn’t his people have lived in some exciting 
place like Windermere, instead of... He looked at the sea of red and 
brown roofs, revolving ever more slowly beneath the line because the 
train was stopping again. 

But his spirits revived when he stepped into the cold, sunlit street. 
He had an impulse to run, and in fact ran all the way to the gate. At 
the top of its tall flight of steps, the front door was ajar. He pushed it 
open, and stepped into the high, narrow hall. He had the delightful 
sensation of one who deliberately puts off an enjoyable act. How should 
he tell them ? Should he shout ? 
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At that moment his mother came out of the dining-room and almost 
walked into him. Her startled face wore, for a brief instant, an 
expression of fear and annoyance. 

‘Martin ! You did surprise me! I never expected you so soon, my 
darling. Did you manage all right about the luggage ?” 

‘Darling Mum !’ he said. They hugged each other. 

‘Come into the dining-room, and tell me all about it. Come and 
get warm. You must be cold.’ They kissed again. 

Martin did not want to talk about his journey at all, but his mother 
kept asking him questions : whether he had the receipt for his luggage, 
what he had given the taxi-man, etc. Then she asked him about 
school, and he began describing the play, but he couldn’t make it 
sound interesting, and she smiled at him without listening. 

‘You’re quite thin,’ she said. ‘I must fatten you up !’ 

They fell silent. 

“Well, dearest, I have to be in the kitchen just now, but you'll find a 
fire in your room, and you can get at all your things. You'll be quite 
happy by yourself, I know.’ She gave his arm a squeeze and went out. 

He remained standing by the mantelpiece, looking at the clock, 
the wide angle of the hands, listening to its husky tick. Above him 
were the things he loved, his own possessions. He had only to go 
upstairs to find them all. But he didn’t go upstairs. He remained by 
the mantelpiece fingering the key of the clock, and listening to the 
multitude of little sounds that built up for him the picture of a morning 
at home. Somebody was hitting a dustbin in the next-door garden. 
Somebody was ringing a bicycle bell all the way along the street. And 
faintly through the lift to the basement he could hear his mother’s 
voice. 

‘—And for tonight, the rest of the mutton. And do remember to 
put the greens on in flenty of time. Not enough what ? Well, we must 
manage until he calls again.’ 

He walked over to the window and leant on the sill. Across the 
street, across the public garden, across the canal, an electric train came 
groaning along the skyline towards London, and another express ran 
out silently to meet it from the gasometer. Presently its rhythmical 
clatter was borne over the house-tops into the room. His thoughts 
returned automatically to the events of the last two days, and now 
they were revealed to him as if clothed with an infinite sweetness, a 
forlorn beauty. The cheering and singing, the play and the prize- 
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giving, the long turmoil of packing and saying good-bye—they com- 
posed for him a world of hope and rejoicing that was finished for ever. 
He wished—yes, awful that it should be so, but he did—he wished he 
were still there! His forehead dropped on his hands, but even the 
satisfaction of tears was denied him. 


THE WORK OF EVIL 


by W. CROFT DICKINSON 


= VER SINCE his return to duty from his long illness, 

f§ Maitland Allan, our Keeper of Printed Books, had 

43 been singularly reluctant to grant any access to the 

42 Special Collections which were in his charge: so 

$$4 much so that the Rare Book Room in the Library had 

ae become well-nigh as sacred and as difficult to enter 

as the secret courts of an Eastern harem. Thus, when he suddenly said 

to me, ‘Come, and I’ll show you the whole Collection,’ I was taken 
completely by surprise. 

I had asked for an early Italian work by Aeneas Sylvius. The 
assistant at the library counter had disappeared with my form. Allan 
had come back with him. And now, strangely, I was to be shown 
‘the whole Collection.’ Was this simply a piece of unexpected good 
fortune ? Or had the old man some ulterior purpose? I had noticed 
during the last two or three weeks that he had made a point of stopping 
to talk to me whenever we met in a room or corridor. Had he singled 
me out in some way from the rest of my colleagues ? And if so, why ? 
Everyone knew that his recent illness had made him a little ‘queer.’ 

Opening a door marked ‘Staff Only,’ Allan led the way through a 
maze of book-lined passages until at last, passing a heavy steel door, we 
stopped before an inner iron grille. This he unlocked and, stepping 
aside, he ushered me into the room. 

I glanced around with curiosity ; but he gave me time for no more 
than a quick glance. 

“There they are,’ he said, pointing to one of the stacks. ‘An 
extraordinary collection. A frightening collection. The Lucretia and 
Eurialus which you want happens to be in it, but it’s very much of a 
stranger there. For the rest, I hate them,’ and his voice rose nervously 
as if in emphasis. 

I walked over to the stack, but I noticed he did not accompany me. 
There, as I saw two long rows of beautiful bindings, I murmured 
something of my appreciation and delight. Reverently taking down 
one volume after another, I examined the bindings more closely. All 
were of rich leather elaborately tooled in a variety of intricate patterns 
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in which whorls and strange cabalistic signs predominated. I also 
turned to the title-pages: every work was either an incunabulum or 
of a date early in the sixteenth century. But every work was on the 
same theme. I ran my eye along the shelves, picking out the volumes 
which bore titles on their spines. Still the same theme. 

“Why ! I exclaimed, turning towards him, ‘they are all on black 
magic and necromancy. What you might call a collection of evil ; or 
at any rate a collection of evil intent. Who on earth gathered together 
all this devilry ? It looks as though someone was striving hard to find 
something which at last would work.’ 

‘An unfortunate young man whose history you know as well as I do,’ 
answered Allan, slowly. ‘John, third Earl of Gowrie. You may 
remember that after studying here he became a law student at Padua, 
and was there said to have dabbled in magic and witchcraft. Well, 
here’s his library—or part of it. And I wish it had never survived.’ 

Again I noticed the nervous pitch in his voice. 

“Well,” I replied, lightly, ‘if he did dabble in the forbidden art he 
must have found it pretty ineffective. The very number of his books 
shows that. One would have thought that constant experiment 
followed by constant failure and disappointment would have been 
bound to bring disillusion.’ 

For a full minute Allan made no reply. Instead, he gazed at me 
with an odd look in his eyes. 

‘ “Tneffective !”?’ he said, at last. ‘I wish to God you were right ! 
Do you see that safe over there ? It contains one further book belonging 
to Gowrie’s collection. No one knows it is there but myself—and 
now you. That book is the one book which, at last, Gowrie found 
would work. Listen to me—you mus¢ listen to me—and I’ll tell you a 
tale of devilry that has tormented me ever since this collection came 
in. Then you'll believe in “effectiveness.” ’ 

He had pointed to a small safe in a corner of the room. I made a 
step towards it, but he seized me by the arm. 

‘Often I feel I must take the book in that safe and throw it into the 
middle of the sea,’ he continued, ‘but I can’t do it. I’m too afraid. 
Only one small book, yet itis evil itself. That one book seizes a man 
by the throat and strangles him to death.’ 

I looked at him in astonishment. Could it be Allan who was saying 
all this, and who was holding my arm so tightly that his fingers were 
biting into my flesh ? 
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‘Whatever do you mean?’ I asked, partly disturbed, and partly 
angry at being held as though I were a child faced with something 
which might be dangerous. 

‘I wish I knew,’ he replied slowly, and in a quieter tone. ‘All I can 
tell you is that within the last eighteen months two men have been 
strangled to death after looking into that book. That’s all.’ 

I was dumbstruck. And not without reason. We stood there, tense 
and silent, like two conspirators surprised by something they couldn’t 
name and fearful of what it might mean. 

* * * * * 

‘The Collection came to us towards the end of the war,’ said Allan, 
breaking the silence at last. ‘It came from the local Antiquarian Society, 
and it came in the wooden boxes in which it had been stored when 
Gowrie House was pulled down in 1805 and in which it had remained, 
untouched, until we opened those boxes in this very room nearly one 
hundred and fifty years later. It is said that the books were discovered 
in a wall closet which had been panelled in and so lost to sight. It may 
well be so. Perhaps Gowrie himself entombed them that way. Perhaps 
he, too, tried to rid himself of an evil incubus. Perhaps Gowrie put 
one particular book, with all its fellows, into a hidden closet, as I have 
put that one particular book into a safe. Perhaps he, too, was afraid to 
do the one thing he ought to have done. Or perhaps he did something 
else. Perhaps he put his own curse upon the book that no one should 
again openits pages and live. That, at any rate, has been its history here. 

‘First it was Fraser, who, you will remember, was our Professor of 
Chemistry before you came. As soon as the Collection arrived he was 
all agog to see it. Day after day he was here with his note book. 
‘“‘Working out their formulae,” he would say to me. ‘‘Damned interest- 
ing, some of them.” 

‘But one day he read too much. I had been in the Reid Room that 
afternoon, and J didn’t come here until nearly closing time. Fraser, as 
usual, was in his seat by the window there ; but, that afternoon, he 
didn’t look up with his usual cheery nod. Instead, as he looked up at 
my entrance, I saw that his face was drawn and white. ‘“‘My God, 
Allan,” he said in a strained voice, “‘this book is the Devil himself. It 
should be burned. Burned to ashes.” He pushed his chair back and 
seemed to recover himself. “Look,” he continued, glaring at me with 
fierce earnestness, “I’m putting it here, in this empty case. Lock it in. 
And let no one, no one, ever read it again.” 
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‘He strode to that wire-fronted case over there—it was empty then— 
thrust in the book, and waited for me to lock the door with my master 
key. Then he pushed past me and went out. It was the last I saw of him. 

“That same night he was found dead.in his own room in the lab. 
Strangled. And no one could quite explain how or why. 

‘He had a queer kind of lab.-coat of which he was very proud. It 
was like an old-fashioned smock which was tied by a fancy cord running 
through the neck. When he was found, his hands were gripping that 
cord. It had been drawn so tight that it had throttled him. The 
students working in the lab. had seen no one go into his room or 
come out of it. I know now that they wouldn’t see anyone. I know, 
too, that Fraser’s hands were at that cord in a vain struggle to loosen 
it, and live. 

‘No one thought of connecting Fraser’s death with the book he had 
been reading. At first I hardly associated the two events myself. Yet it 
was not long before I found I was growing frightened of that book, 
lying by itself in its locked case. I tried to avoid looking at it, but it 
seemed to force its presence upon me. Perhaps a fortnight passed 
before I realized the truth. Then, suddenly, I knew. I knew that 
Fraser’s death had been caused by it. 

‘Frightened as I was, I still had courage enough to do one thing. 
Unknown to the rest of the staff, I removed from the library catalogue 
all the entries relating to it. Fraser’s death should not go unheeded. 
No one should read that book again. No one should even know of its 
existence. Had I dared, I would have burned it—as Fraser had said 
it should be burned. But I couldn’t bring myself to touch it. Already 
it had me in its power. I was afraid of it. And so young Inglis had to 
die. A second victim. 

‘He had come to us as a part-time student assistant, and had quickly 
proved his worth. So much so that special tasks were soon assigned to 
him automatically. And, at a time when I was unluckily absent for a 
few days with influenza, he was given the task of checking the shelf 
catalogue of the Special Collections, You can imagine my horror 
when, on the day of my return to duty, I found him here, holding the 
book in his hands, open, and reading it. 

‘As soon as he saw me he called out, “I’ve found an zncunabulum 
which is not in the catalogue. It’s filthy with dust...” 

‘But I had rushed up and seized the thing from him. I shoved it 
back into the case and re-locked the door, while he looked at me 
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open-mouthed. But what could I say? I simply dare not tell him the 
truth. As I saw it, to tell him the truth would be to tell him his own 
sentence of death. I made some feeble excuse, which I know he didn’t 
believe, and sent him off. Then I sat down, sick and faint. What 
could I do to save him? Nothing. He was doomed. The evil thing 
was upon him, and he could never escape. I cursed myself for my own 
cowardice. Why, at least, had I not warned him? Had the book so 
laid its spell upon me that I even feared the ridicule which might 
follow my warning? 

‘Poor beggar. He didn’t escape. When the library was closing that 
night, one of the staff found that the automatic lift wouldn’t work. 
Naturally he assumed that someone, on one of the floors, had failed to 
shut the door properly ; and he went to look. He found the door which 
wasn’t shut. He also found Inglis. He was trapped by the outer door, 
and, strangely, he was trapped by the neck. Almost as though he had 
entered the lift and then, as the door was sliding-to, had put out his 
head to look at something. Stranger still, but only to those who didn’t 
know what I knew, the poor fellow was dead. I tell you, the pressure 
of the outer doors on that lift is so light that you can hold them back 
easily with one hand. Yet Inglis was dead. He had been throttled by 
the light pressure of a lift-door. Fraser had been strangled on the day 
he had opened the book. So had Inglis. 

‘Can you wonder that the same night I had what was called a 
“nervous breakdown ?” 

‘I was away for over a year and} as you probably know, I have only 
been back for some six weeks or so. Surprisingly, I have kept my reason 
—though sometimes I’m not sure. Perhaps I am mad ; or perhaps I 
am suffering from some delusion. Yet I was the only person who knew 
that Inglis had opened the book ; I was the only person who knew 
that Inglis was doomed to die. And he did die. As Fraser had died. 

‘God forgive me! I should destroy the thing. But 1 daren’t. I am 
too afraid of it. Yet about a fortnight ago, the day I spoke to you in the 
Upper Hall, I was brave enough to move it out of the bookcase and to 
lock it away in that safe. You gave me the courage to do that—even 
though you didn’t know you had done so. Now, I am afraid again. 
I feel it is laughing at me behind that steel door. . . and biding its 
time. 

“You must forgive me ; but I Aad to tell you all this. One day I, too, 
may be found strangled. And you, at least, will know the reason why.’ 
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As you may imagine, I was not particularly pleased at having this 
extraordinary burden of knowledge so suddenly thrust upon me. Yet, 
as I crossed the Quad. back to my own room, my thoughts ran in a 
different vein. ‘Poor old Allan,’ I thought. ‘No wonder he had a 
breakdown. No wonder he is “queer.” Fancy living with that on 
your mind all the time. Poor wretch ! A victim to his own imagination : 
with a harmless book locked up in his safe, and fearing it as though it 
possessed all the malignant power of some genie in the Arabian Nights. 
And mortally afraid to do the one thing which would bring relief.’ 

But I did Allan an injustice. 

I had given my lecture next morning, and was talking to a student 
in my retiring-room, when Wallace, one of the lecturers in the Modern 
Languages Department, and Allan’s next-door neighbour, opened the 
door and beckoned me outside. 

‘Did you know Maitland Allan was dead ?’ he asked. 

‘Dead ?’ I repeated. 

‘Yes. Apparently last night he was all worked up about something. 
Kept walking up and down his study, saying in a loud voice, ‘I will 
do it. I will do it” ; and generally worrying his housekeeper out of 
her wits. Then, suddenly, about nine o’clock, she heard him go into 
the hall. Peeping round her door she saw him put on a cap, his scarf 
and his overcoat, and literally rush out of the house. 

‘By this time thoroughly alarmed, she came to us. I did my best to 
calm her down, but she was so upset that in the end I offered to go back 
with her and to wait up with her for Allan’s return. 

‘He didn’t come in until nearly two o’clock in the morning. We 
heard him open the front door and then, just when he had shut it 
again, we heard him give a queer kind of strangled, choking cry. We 
rushed into the hall and saw him half-hanging from the door and half- 
sprawled on the rug in the hall. One end of his scarf had caught in the 
door as he had shut it and, when he had turned away, it had pulled 
tight round his neck and had trapped him. We opened the door at 
once and released him, but, when we tried to help him to his feet again, 
we discovered to our horror that he was dead. . . . I came over to 
tell you for I believe he had taken quite a liking to you... .’ 

But I was no longer listening. My thoughts were rushing madly 
towards one word which seemed to loom larger and larger. And the 
one word was ‘strangled.’ Fraser; Inglis; Allan. Could it all be 
coincidence ? Or could such things indeed be true ? . 
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Naturally the Procurator Fiscal conducted an inquiry into Allan’s 
death. 

A boatman stated that Allan (whom he identified) had knocked him 
up about midnight and had asked to be rowed “a full mile out to sea.’ 
At first he had demurred, for Allan had seemed ‘fair demented’ ; 
but an offer of five pounds had seemingly settled the matter. He had 
rowed Allan out to sea and, when he had told him that they were well 
beyond the full mile for which he had asked, Allan, to his utter surprise, 
had suddenly plucked a small book from his coat pocket, had raised it 
with both hands above his head, and had hurled it down into the water 
with all his force. Then, said the boatman, ‘he crouched him down 
in the boat as though he were afraid someone was going to hit him. 
And he stayed like that till I tied up again, when he jumped out of the 
boat and fair ran along the quay as if the Devil himself was chasing him’. 

The doctors were puzzled, but unanimous. Despite the softness and 
natural elasticity of the scarf, they had been surprised to find a sharp 
mark around Allan’s neck. But they were convinced he had died of 
shock. His heart, they said, was in poor condition ; any shock would 
probably be too much for it. 

And I alone knew what that ‘shock’ would be. I alone knew what 
would flash through the poor wretch’s mind when he felt that sudden, 
unexpected tightening of his scarf around his neck. 


* * * * * 


So much I had written yesterday when my mind was free. But how 
different is today ! Today all Allan’s fear and dread are now my own. 
Today, at the close of the Library Committee, our Librarian spoke 
casually, as of a matter of little importance. He had looked over the 
Rare Book Room, he said, after Allan’s death, and there he had found, 
inside the safe, a book that belonged to the Gowrie Collection but 
which, to his surprise, had no entry in the catalogue. 

Dazed and bewildered, I have found my way back to my room. 
And, as I write this down, I am a prey to every wild imagining. Can it 
be that Allan, deranged and overwrought on that last fearful night, 
cast the wrong book away? How could he? It was the only book 
within the safe. Yet reason recoils from that other thought—that a 
book can return from the depths of the sea. Reason? How long 
can reason prevail against this fearful question that is already pulsing 
through my mind ? 
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TELFORD it was by whose presiding mind 

The whole great work was planned and perfected ; 

TELFORD who o’er the vale of Cambrian Dee 

Aloft in air at giddy height upborne 

Carried his Navigable road, and hung 

High o’er Menai’s Strait the bending bridge ; 

Structures of more ambitious enterprise 

Than Minstrels in the age of old Romance 

To their own Merlin’s magic lore ascribed. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY 


pees N SUCH TERMS did the Laureate of the day salute 
% the greatest of contemporary engineers. Telford’s 
navigable road still strides across the Vale of 
Llangollen, a stream in the sky supported on mighty 
==) stone columns one meets and twenty feet high. 
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in 1805 men thought it the wonder of the world, and Southey was not 
alone in his praise. George Borrow described it in Wild Wales and Sir 
Walter Scott called it the greatest work of art he had ever seen. 

Nowadays it would not occur to us to describe any feat of engineering 
as a great work of art, but Sir Walter was not using any exaggerated 
figure of speech ; he meant precisely what he said; and this fact 
measures the breadth of the gulf which lies between that age and our 
own. Now that the great river of human knowledge has split into so 
many highly specialized streams it is hard to believe that only a century 
and a half ago the arts and sciences could be thought of as one and 
indivisible ; that one mind could comprehend both. Yet so it was, 
and whosoever doubts it should turn to Erasmus Darwin’s Botanic 
Garden with its Fuseli illustrations engraved by William Blake. 

Darwin was the founder and moving spirit of that intellectual power 
house of the industrial revolution, the Lunar Society, which numbered 
among its members Boulton and Watt of steam engine renown, the 
famous chemist Joseph Priestley, Reynolds and Wilkinson, the great 
Shropshire ironmasters, and others no less distinguished if not so well 
remembered. These men appreciated the fact that the new industrial 
society they were creating depended for its growth upon the principle 
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of division of labour not only in manual work but in the pursuit of 
knowledge. They could see no limit to the material benefits which 
mankind might derive from the application of this principle ; indeed, 
there are few achievements of modern ‘science which these brilliant, 
eager minds did not foresee, if only in a glass darkly. But—and it was 
a very big but—they also believed that the perfect human society to 
which they so confidently looked forward could only be attained if the 
specialized lump of mankind was continually leavened by the philo- 
sopher who, by their definition, must be both artist and scientist. His 
must be the inclusive intellect, free ranging over the whole field of 
knowledge, and using artistic imagination to knit the innumerable 
strands together and present the picture whole. 

The Botanic Garden was Darwin’s demonstration of this ideal, and so 
deep was the impression it made upon contemporary minds that without 
some appreciation of the ideas which inspired this extraordinary 
poem it is impossible to look at early industrial architecture with an 
understanding eye. Here, as a typical sample of the poem’s quality, 
is the beginning of Darwin’s description of the steam engine : 

Nymphs ! You erewhile on simmering cauldrons play’d, 
And called delighted Savery to your aid ; 

Bade round the youth explosive steam aspire 

In gathering clouds, and wing’d the wave with fire ; 
Bade with cold streams the quick expansion stop, 

And sunk the immense of vapour to a drop.— 

Press’d by the ponderous air the Piston falls 

Resistless, sliding through its iron walls ; 

Quick moves the balanced beam of giant-birth, 

Wields his large limbs and, nodding, shakes the earth. 

No more concise and lucid description of the principle of the 
condensing steam engine has ever been written, and this blend of 
classical metaphor and metre with scrupulously accurate technical 
description distinguishes the whole immense work. It is not great 
poetry, and its impact on the modern reader is bizarre and often 
bathetic, even if it is not incomprehensible. Yet Darwin did achieve 
the extraordinary feat of rendering in imaginative terms, which any 
literate man could then appreciate, the sum of human knowledge at 
that time. No one would ever attempt such a task again. To para- 
phrase W. B. Yeats, things fell apart, the centre could not hold. The 
sum of knowledge became too vast for any one mind to command. 

The publication of The Botanic Garden was greeted with a chorus of 
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praise. It appealed to the imagination of writer, painter, scientist, 
architect and engineer alike. It seemed that for the first time man had 
awakened to a full realization of his own powers. Nothing seemed 
impossible, and all shared eagerly the spirit of intellectual adventure. 
Men like Horace Walpole and William Cowper were loud in their 
praise, while in paint the new spirit found its most eloquent expression 
in the work of Joseph Wright, of Derby. It speaks in the faces so 
dramatically revealed in the lamplit chiaroscuro of “The Orrery’ and 
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Artist Unknown 


“Fhe Experiment with the Air Pump,’ but it is in his ‘Blacksmith’s 
Shop’ that it is most significantly manifest. Here Wright vividly 
portrays a vulcanic birth—three smiths in travail about a glowing 
billet of iron. But was it chance or prophetic insight that moved the 
artist to give this fiery scene the setting of a Nativity, the straw- 
thatched, stable-like ruin of some great classical building where a 
single stone angel, smoke blackened, sleeps in the spandrel of a high 
arched doorway ? 
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The great works of the new race of engineers which poet and 
painter saluted were not the products of dead formulae and cold calcula- 
tion but were conceived in the same warm and unifying imaginative 
spirit. Thomas Telford called The Botanic Garden a wonderful per- 
formance, and wrote of it to a friend : ‘He has contrived to introduce 
a sketch of almost every thing which is in Heaven above, the Earth 
below, or the Waters under the earth. ... From the formation of 
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Planetary Systems to the blushing beauties of the humble Daisy, 
nothing escapes his attention.’ And in his own life Telford tried to 
exemplify that unity of Art and Science which Darwin’s poem 
celebrated. He never denied himself what he called ‘a continual 
something to keep the Spirit awake.’ He spent his leisure reading and 
writing poetry. ‘It ever has been and ever shall be my aim to unite 
those too frequently jarring pursuits, Literature and Business.’ 
Telford began his career as a working stonemason, and his ambition 
then was to become an architect. He worked under Sir William 
Chambers and Samuel Wyatt, was on friendly terms with his fellow 
countryman, Robert Adam, and studied widely both the classical 
tradition and the new Romantic movement. As Surveyor of Shropshire 
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he built churches in the classical style at Bridgnorth and Madeley. 
But he found in this activity insufficient scope for his restless ambition 
and fierce energy. Nor did the work of his contemporaries satisfy him. 
Of John Palmer’s work at Bath he said contemptuously that he was 
‘blundering round about a meaning tho’ he might have far excelled 
the Bath of Dioclesian or any of the Roman Works... .’ So Telford 
turned away from architecture to the new, exciting field of engineering, 
where his first great work, the Pont Cysyllte aqueduct, was unsur- 
passed by any achievement of the ancient world. 

The bridge between architecture and engineering was then a narrow 
one. Other men—Robert Mylne and George Dance the younger, for 
example—crossed it, though none with such distinction as Telford. 
This transfer of talent may help to explain why the rise of civil en- 
gineering marked the end of the Golden Age of English architecture. 
Telford brought to engineering the great architectural tradition which 
was lacking in the earlier, humbler works of James Brindley and his 
contemporaries. It was that tradition which enabled him to endow his 
works with a proportion, a style and a grandeur which expressed the 
sense of great achievement. But his contribution was more than this. 
He became the first and greatest master of the architectural employ- 
ment of a new material which the flaring furnaces of the new world 
gave him: iron. While others fumbled with cast iron, shaping it into 
the old ponderous forms of stone building, Telford’s exact knowledge of 
its capabilities enabled him to achieve that miraculous perfection of 
proportion which gives to strength the deceptive semblance of fragility. 
We can see Telford’s iron mastery today in his Mythe bridge over the 
Severn at Tewkesbury or in his bridges of Bonar and Craigellachi in 
Scotland and Bettws-y-Coed in Wales where every detail, down to the 
delicate iron railings, reveals the same meticulous sense of proportion. 
A contemporary of Telford’s, describing his first sight of Bonar Bridge 
said : ‘I came in sight of something like a spider’s web in the air—if 
this be it, thought I, it will never do! But presently I came upon it, and 
oh, it is the finest thing that ever was made by God or man!’ How 
much greater the wonder, then, when Telford performed his last heroic 
feat of spanning the Straits of Menai with what Southey called the 
bending bridge, a roadway hung upon mighty chains of wrought iron 
looped from top to top of two towering stone piers. 

Thomas Telford died just as the railway age was beginning, but he 
passed on the architectural tradition to the first railway engineers, to 
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the Stephensons, to Isambard Kingdom Brunel, to Joseph Locke and 
their fellows. It is evident on the Stephensons’ London & Birmingham 
Railway where every work seems to have something of the same 
blackened, sombre grandeur which invests that great house to be 
found near George Stephenson’s birthplace—Vanbrugh’s Seaton 
Delaval. Built in the grand manner, the London & Birmingham was 
fittingly crowned by the Hardwicks’ great hall and portico at Euston. 
John Dobson’s Newcastle Central Station with its roof of iron and glass, 
the first in the world, was as daring and as spirited an architectural 
adventure as Telford’s iron bridges. But Dobson, like the two 
Hardwicks, was an architect rather than an engineer, and it is in 
Isambard Brunel that we find the architectural and engineering 
faculties perfectly combined for the last time. Already men were 
becoming more specialized creatures, and the brief marriage of the 
arts and sciences was fast breaking up. It was usual for the railway 
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BOX TUNNEL, WEST FRONT. Engraved by Cheffins. Drawn by 7. C. Bourne 


engineers to employ architects to add the grace notes to their work, 
but such a practice would not do for Brunel. He scorned to delegate. 
Every detail of his Great Western Railway from London to Bristol he 
designed himself. : 

Looking through the pages of the collection of Brunel sketchbooks in 
Bristol University Library a modern engineer could only marvel at the 
breadth of their scope, at the free play of intellect and imagination 
revealed in delicate drawings ranging from some small mechanical 
detail to the elevation of a station building, a tunnel portal, or a great 
bridge. There existed no problem in architecture or in civil or 
mechanical engineering which Brunel was not eager to confront and to 
conquer. His pencil seemed equally fluent in almost every architectural 
style, and on his Great Western we see examples of the Moorish, the 
Egyptian, the Italianate, the Classic, the Tudor and the Gothic. Nor 
was he a mere copyist. He was the master of each, and if he failed in his 
adaptations it was due to over-confidence and never to timidity. 

The spirit which guided Brunel’s pencil was the same as that which 
inspired Telford, and it marked his great railway indelibly with 
grandeur. By our economic standards Brunel’s huge Classical portal 
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which towers above the tracks at the western end of Box tunnel is a 
senseless extravagance, but if this be true then all gracious and splendid 
things are extravagant. Brunel saw things in a different light. He was 
bringing his new highway to Bath, one of the most beautiful cities in 
Europe, and so, to be worthy of such an occasion, his Box tunnel must 
be not a mere hole in the ground, but a triumphal gateway to the 
Roman city. Thus did Brunel pay tribute, as had John Rennie when 
he engineered the Kennet and Avon Canal, to those forebears who had 
handled the honey-coloured stone to such urbane and noble purpose. 
The day when the world would grow arrogant, ignorant and barbarous, 
and scrawl its crude graffiti across that face of stone was not yet, 
but it was not far off. 

‘T hold,’ Telford once said, ‘that the aim and end of all ought not 
to be a mere bag of money, but something far higher and far better.’ 
But now the money bag was becoming all important. With the deaths, 
within a few months of each other, of Robert Stephenson and Brunel 
the brief heroic age of engineering drew swiftly to its close. Its latest 
memorials are Stephenson’s Britannia Bridge over the Straits of Menai, 
with its huge guardant lions, and Brunel’s Royal Albert bridge across 
the Tamar at Saltash. Brunel only just lived to see his last bridge 
completed. In the summer of 1859 the dying engineer’s couch was 
placed upon an open truck, and he was drawn slowly over the bridge 
and under the arches of the lofty piers which now bear his name. 

So passed the last of the great engineer architects. ‘By his death,’ 
mourned his friend Daniel Gooch, ‘the greatest of England’s engineers 
was lost... . The commercial world thought him extravagant ; but 
although he was so, great things are not done by those who sit down and 
count the cost of every thought and act.’ The splendid eighteenth- 
century conception of the unifying mind perished with Brunel. The 
marriage of Art and Science was broken. ‘If he has no successor,’ 
wrote The Engineer in 1910, ‘let it be remembered that... the con- 
ditions which call such men into being no longer have any existence.’ 

When we look at any monument of the early industrial age today its 
forgotten grandeur distils the same atmosphere of nostalgic melancholy 
that pervades some great house, silent and shuttered, awaiting the pick 
of the demolition contractor, or some ruined temple ravelled in the 
briars of a despoiled park. Such things are the memorials of an age 
that has become as remote in spirit from our own as that of the great 
medieval cathedrals. 
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THOUGHTS ON WOOD 
by ROBERT GIBBINGS 


OT FAR from where I now live there dwelt until he 
died a carpenter by name Timothy Wood. . “Timbery 
Wood’ they called him. ‘A proper craftsman he was 
and strict with his apprentices. He’d come along to 

& one of the lads and he’d say, ‘‘How’s that mortice 

: Sd going ?”? And the boy might answer, ‘“Near enough.” 
“‘Near enough won’t do,” says old Timbery, “‘it’s got to be just right.” 
Then half an hour later he’d come along again. ‘‘How’s that mortice 
going ?” he’d ask. ‘‘Just right,” says the boy. ‘“That’s near enough,” 
says the old man.’ 

Precision—wood calls for it: gentle, tractable material, exquisite 
to contemplate, whether alive in a forest, where every branch is a 
record of the winds that blow, or dead in a timber yard where the 
serpentine grain of the planks reveals the history of its growth. It may 
even tell of the life and death of a neighbour, for where in a forest a 
tree has fallen there will be increased light and air, and where there is 
increase of light and air there will be increased development in the 
trees that remain. This sensitivity is even more clearly shown in the 
annual rings of growth, so variable in climates that are seasonal, so 
even in climates that are equable throughout the year. 

In Venezuela and certain regions of South Africa the growth of a 
box tree remains constant, slow and steady ; a cross-section of its trunk 
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From SAMSON AND DELILAH, Golden Cockerel Press, 1925 


shows the rings as regular and even as the plumelets on a feather. That 
is why boxwood from those countries gives to the engraver a close- 
fibred material that is as hard almost as metal. On the end of that grain 
the artist’s burin incises lines in any direction that the guiding hand 
may desire ; there is no let or hindrance from the grain. 

The box tree, however, is of slender proportions and cross-sections of 
it are not of great diameter. It becomes necessary therefore to assemble 
many pieces of a similar life history and wed them by rite of glue and 
batten. A block that measures only a few inches in any direction may 
be built up of many units. The arch-priest of this ceremony in England 
today is Mr S. T. Lawrence, residing in Bleeding Heart Yard in the 
City of London. From him you may obtain a block of any measure, 
cut to the height of printer’s type, so that when the desired pattern on 
its surface has been perpetrated it can be locked up with the type and 
printed by the same machine. Originally, the steel punches which 
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gave the letters their individual forms were cut in relief, in much the 
same way as the design on a wood block is cut ; the type and the wood 
have therefore an affinity which creates a natural harmony on the page 
between text and illustration. 

The block comes to you smooth as the facet of a crystal. It seems 
sacrilege—but it is necessary—to lay upon it a vestment of white 
pigment, so that with brush or pencil—destroyers that are also creators 
—marks may be made to guide the gravers. 

What are the gravers like ? Here is one of them, a trifle less than its 
natural size : 


a 


And here, with the cutting faces of two others, are the autographs of 
each : 


A few others are useful, but six, or at the most eight, variants are all 
that any artist should need. 

Before the advent of the camera and the pictorial reproduction 
processes associated with it the professional engraver was a mere 
mechanic who with infinite skill cut away the white between the black 
lines of an artist’s drawing on the block—the illustrated magazines of a 
century ago bear witness to that skill. Then came photography, with 
related devices innumerable, and it seemed that the art and craft of 
engraving on wood was dead, with scarcely a mourner to give it a 
decent burial. Quietly it lay in its shroud until at the turn of the century 
artists such as Gordon Craig, Lucien Pissarro, Eric Gill, Noel Rooke 
and Gwendolen Raverat saw in it a means of direct expression—the 
history of its revival has been many times told. 

When J came over from Ireland about the year 1911 I found Rooke 
at the Central School of Arts not only teaching the craft but emphasiz- 
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From GOMING DOWN 
THE SEINE, Dent, 1953 


ing to youngsters like myself that it provided a discipline of thought 
that was necessary to every artist. Discipline in art : was that what I’d 
come to London for? Impressionism was what I thought I was after. 
I couldn’t think what all this hard labour on wood was about. There 
was no tradition at the time ; it seemed a lot of finicky gouging to 
get a few lines that might have been obtained more easily with a pen or 
brush. But slowly a love of the wood came upon me. I began to enjoy 
the crisp purr of the graver as it furrowed the polished surface. I began 
to appreciate the cleanness of the white line that it incised : even the 
simplest silhouettes had an austere quality, a dignity, that could not 
be achieved by other means. Clear, precise statement, that was 


From LOVELY IS THE LEE, Dent, 1945 
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what it amounted to. Near enough wouldn’t do: it had to be 
just right. 

Because, as I have said, there was no contemporary tradition that I 
could follow, I began with simple patterns of black and white, trying to 
co-ordinate them, as it were in terms of music—major chords, minor 
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From Darwin’s VOYAGE OF THE BEAGLE, Limited Editions Club, 1956 


chords and accents, counterpoint and contrasting harmonies. Then I 
began to work into the solid blacks with gravers of varying shapes, and 
behold, a world of rich textures awoke under my hand! From simple 
blocks such as ‘Dublin under Snow’ in 1917 I moved to those with 
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half-tones added such as ‘Samson and Delilah’ for the Golden Cockerel 
Press in 1925 and the ‘Mediterranean Sailing Boat’ for the Orient 
Line in 1932. More and more then I saw the possibilities of diverse 
textures, as in the Teal from my Lovely is the Lee in 1945. 

Now, with the years, I incline to austerity of outline in combination 
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From TILL I END MY SONG, Dent, 1957 


with formalized texture. I would like my engravings to partake some- 
what of the quality of the low relief stone carvings from Assyria in the 
British Museum : illustration and decoration combined to perfection 
within the limits of their medium—‘near enough’ to realism as illustra- 
tion, as decoration ‘just right.’ 
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THE ART OF THE GUNSMITH 


by KEITH DUNHAM 


A@22 u1LsT gunpowder was still a novelty, and was 
% restricted to vulgar pyrotechnic displays on the 
battlefield, guns, rather naturally, remained strictly 
utilitarian in appearance. Even in the drawings of 
Leonardo da Vinci ordnance was of the penny- 
plain variety. It was not until the time of the Tudors, 
when guns became of a size to be handled by the nobility personally, 
that they began to be ornamented. 

That remarkable monarch Henry VIII, while edicting against 
firearms for the common people, was not above having a number in 
his armoury—richly decorated ones, ‘inlaid with white bone, graven 
and gilt,’ from Germany and Italy. It had been the invention of the 
wheel-lock rifle in Germany about the year 1510 that had given the 
weapon a noble status. Directly a superior arm to the crossbow became 
available to the grand seigneur for hunting, all the skill of wood- and 
metal-workers was turned to it. The lock of the rifle was taken up by 
the armour decorators; the bright plane surfaces were used for 
engravings of martial scenes ; and such parts of the mechanism as were 
visible were wrought into scrolls or disguised by engravings to resemble 
dragons’ heads. Gilding was used for some fittings, and to some extent 
the surfaces of locks and barrels were damascened with gold. But the 
great feature of these first sporting guns is the inlay of ivory and horn 
on the wood of the stock: it is doubtful if the wood-carvers had had 
such opportunities before. Dark walnut and ebony were used for 
stocks, and if their shape was functionally dubious it was offset by 
the carved strapwork that wound in and out round trigger guard and 
lock. Bands of dark stag’s horn broke up the long wood fore end 
under the barrel, and often the entire guard would be carved from it ; 
ivory tracery or medallions were let into the larger wood surfaces of the 
butt. While the wheel-lock remained supreme the iron of the barrel 
tended to be left alone, coloured only with a deep blue from the heat of 
the forge, and marked with a gold cartouche bearing the maker’s stamp. 

With the seventeenth century came the flint-lock, and though the 
bold Germanic designs were still used a new and more sophisticated 
style originating in Italy began to travel north. The general shape of 
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the gun had settled down to that recognized today, the Spaniards 
having taught men to shoot from the shoulder. Costantini, Cominazzo 
and other gunsmiths in the north of Italy were intent on rounding off 
the gun. They rounded the butt, they smoothed the lock, the barrel 
was blended into one regular outline. Most of all they carved and 
chiselled the iron and steel of the gun ; cherubim grew into the form 
of a gunlock ; saints, satyrs and heroes populated the furniture ; and 
the barrel swelled at the breech into long flutes and embellishments. 
The steel seems to have become almost plastic for them, yet its quality 
is vouched for by the continued existence of their work. The use of 
silver inlaid into dark wood began about this time, and silver foliage is 
found wreathing an occasional breech. 


When a gunsmith like Acqua Fresca found room for simple engraving 
he was frankly pictorial, and in fine lines on burnished steel depicted 
lute players, nobles on horseback, and other contemporary scenes, 
contrasting with the deep relief by its side, and bringing Canaletto to 
mind. One popular subject was ‘the maid with a sail,’ catching the 
winds of fortune: her outline varied remarkably with the origin of 
the engraving ! 

These Italians were at their best when restrained. Lazarino 
Cominazzo made pistols stocked in ebony, using only steel for the 
mounts, which stand out amongst the work of his day, nothing taking 
the eye from the chiselled ornament, which in turn did not interfere 
with the appreciation of a well-made weapon. 

The Madrid gunsmiths were prosperous in the eighteenth century, 
for their fame as barrel-makers ran round Europe ; they also made 
guns with the Migulet lock, which was at best angular and clumsy in 
appearance. Any attempt to decorate this mechanism, with its over- 
size jaws to grip the flint and vast outside main spring, might well 
have been a failure ; but the Spanish ironworkers wrought and pierced 
the lock plate into a trellis, and carved the edges of spring and 
mechanism, to produce a recognizable style. Sometimes the trigger 
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guard was pierced to match ; often the rest of the gun was left severely 
plain, che smooth walnut stock being held to the barrel by plain silver 
bands. 

As the use of the Migulet lock spread round the shores of the 
Mediterranean it changed. ‘The Italians in the south smoothed its 
outline and engraved it. The smiths of Morocco used brass plates inlaid 
in the steel cut in harsh geometric patterns. The Sardinians tended to 
use silver plates overlaying the steel and sometimes the stock as well. 

The supremacy of the Continental gunmakers was finally challenged 
in the reign of Queen Anne, and at that far end of the eighteenth 
century English gunsmiths proved themselves the best. First to 
distinguish itself as a type was the cannon barrel pistol, its barrel 


unencumbered by woodwork, highly burnished and decorated by 
turned rings. These pistols, as made by Barber, King and others of 
London, were fitted with butt caps:in the form of grotesque faces, first 
of brass, later in silver, and with silver wire inlay on the butt. The 
fashion for this ornamentation of the wood seems to have started in 
France, but by 1740 London, Oxford and Birmingham makers were 
excelling in it. On fowling pieces complete sporting scenes covered the 
butt, or rococo foliage would be the theme. Escutcheons and side plates 
in the form of dragons were popular at the beginning of the century ; 
they were soon replaced by abstractions of leaves as silver mounting 
became more prevalent. Towards the middle of the century guns and 
pistols for officers and for personal defence tended to be decorated with 
martial trophies—trophies where the ‘Brown Bess’ of Marlborough’s 
army was stacked with chain mail, Roman helmets, drums and pikes. 
Purely sporting guns and rifles had their side plates and mounts 
enriched with variegated gun dogs, strange birds and four-footed game. 
It was a time when lavish decoration was the rule, for there were no 
great technical developments to attract the patronage of the gentry. 
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Engraved trigger guard by Joseph Manton (¢. 1800) with contemporary silver and iron guarc 


Above : Bone inlay was the forte of the Nurenberg gunsmiths early in the seventeenth 
century. Pistol and carbine seen with priming flask, bullet mould and lock key 


Opposite : Early eighteenth-century pistols, one from Sardinia covered with baroque 
brass work, and a carved and chiselled Brescian pistol with snaphans lock 


Below : A German hunting carbine together with a Polish rifle that displays engraved 


brass fittings and mother-of-pearl inlay. The engraved priming flask served to wind 
a wheel-lock, as do the pierced keys 


Above : Bohemian hunting rifle made in 1850 by A. Knetzel, with Damascus barrels 


Below : Ornamental butt plates, French 1840, Ftalian 1750 and English 1870 


So, if the grand tourists wanted guns decorated in the Italian style, 
well, “‘Londini’ could turn them out even better than Bologna. 

As Georgian England swung into Regency so the preoccupation 
with surface ornament was less apparent. Elegance of form was 
enhanced by the use of sterling silver for all the mounts of some sporting 
guns, its surface broken only by miniature engravings of birds and dogs. 
On the barrel, dark brown in colour, the maker might inlay his name 
in gold. There were usually two or three bands of silver and gold 
across the breech, with the smith’s name stamped on gold sunk into the 
metal. Such names as Joseph Manton, Durs Egg and Ezekiel Baker 
appear on the finest arms of the period. They made plain weapons as 
well, but their best guns are as good a testimonial to the age as the 
silver, porcelain and furniture that has been left to us. 
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‘Then a new feature appeared. The barrel-welders began to forge old 
horseshoe nails into long strips and to weld this ‘skelp’ spirally into a 
tube. It made the finest barrels ; moreover, when smoothed and 
browned it was beautifully marked ; nebulous light and dark brown 
marks twisted down the barrel from muzzle to breech. In the new 
fashioned double guns the ribs joining the barrels and the ramrod pipes 
were also made of this mixed metal. 

While England turned out fine guns that relied for their decoration 
on delicate engraving and the colours of hardened and oxidised metal, 
the gunsmiths of Imperial France worked in more opulent style. Gilt 
mountings were approved of and gold was inlaid into blued steel 
barrels. Stocks were carved into beasts and birds ; where an English 
gun was no more than elaborately chequered a Continental one had 
serpents and gryphons wreathed round the wood. The best guns from 
the German-speaking nations were still short, heavy rifles, and though 
much plainer than before these flint-locks still had stag’s horn and 
ivory inlaid in the woodwork. Sometimes seen are stocks checked into 
open diamonds, with silver rosettes in each helping the grip of the hand. 

Central Europe clung to its traditional designs throughout the last 
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century. England was being drawn into its own machinery, but the 
hand-made gun survived. True, standards were imperilled by the 
commercial war between hand-made guns from Liége and Birmingham. 
However, men like Purdey in London, William Greener in Birming- 
ham, and Alexander Henry, in Edinburgh, continued to turn out 
‘best’ guns. Now one had to look closely at an English gun to find the 
ornament. Scroll engraving had become the only decoration allowed, 
the engravers working purely by eye filled each space on the metalwork 
with fine, tight scrolls, or curling leaf designs. On rifles, pictorial 
engraving was the vogue, and on the top of barrels the surface was 
broken up by engine-turning for the whole length between the sights. 

Soon after Victoria had ascended the throne, when the percussion 
gun had been in use some years, Rigby of Dublin introduced 
the Damascus barrel. It was of mixed iron and steel. Rigby etched it 
deeply with acid, then burnished the steel—now standing out from a 
grey background. The whole barrel was covered with a faintly regular 
pattern ; he combined it with the deeply incised fronds and scrolls 
that denote the Irish style of engraving. 

Liége took up the plan with elaborate mixing of the metals. Paper- 
thin Damascus barrels from the forges of the Birmingham smiths were 
browned to bring out the figure. So sought after was the quality and 
appearance of a Damascus barrel that cheap guns were painted to 
represent it; then mixed metal was devised that would barely stand 
proof, but looked well. 

In the eighteen-fifties ‘engraving’ was being applied by stamping— 
Colonel Colt used a roller to impress battle scenes on the cylinders of 
his revolvers. In contrast, revolvers made their appearance about the 
same time, from London, which were quite covered with Indian gold 
damascening of the highest quality. Did they all go East for decorating ? 
Possibly workmen were brought to London, as they were later to 
Birmingham, where they made ‘Arab’ guns some decades ago. 

Sporting guns have changed little over the last fifty years, most of the 
craftsmanship going into the mechanism. Even so, there are still men 
who will chisel a vine across the action of a twelve bore, or inlay a 
golden tiger on the magazine cover of a rifle. The old carving appears 
occasionally on stocks, but it seems constrained to an alien form. The 
old simplicity of outline that could be elaborated is gone. The new 
machine is complex enough ; the gunsmith can still be an artist, but 
he is rarely allowed a canvas. 
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BRING ON THE FIENDS 


by P. G. WODEHOUSE 


as, 


OD BLESS MY SOUL, I don’t know when I have 
‘been more pleased than when I read in the paper the 
other day that Mr Sax Rohmer had sold the radio, 
television and film rights of his famous character 
Doctor Fu Manchu to a motion picture company for 
four million dollars. It is not that the price is 

particularly high—The Saturday Book will pay me about that for this 

article—the significant thing is that it shows that another of those 
trends has popped up. What so braces me on learning that Fu Manchu 
has hit the jackpot—apart from my esteem for Sax Rohmer, who, when 
we were both younger, endeared himself to me by writing a story about 

a lift attendant who was born at Downham and educated at Upping- 

ham—is that it shows that the bad days are over and Fiends In Human 

Shape are back in the money again. 

I can remember the time when you couldn’t open a magazine 
without flushing half a dozen fiends in human shape. Then for some 
reason the bottom dropped out of the racket, and they were down in 
the cellar, with no takers. Now the bull market in fiends has apparently 
started once more, and the man cheering and waving his hat is me. 
You can’t, in my opinion, have too many of these admirable characters 
about the place. Come right down to it, they are the only really satis- 
factory villains—or heavies, if you prefer it—for what used to be 
called ‘thrillers’ and are now labelled ‘novels of suspense.’ 

The great problem confronting those who write stories of that type 
has always been the selection of a convincing louse to do the dirty work. 
The detective was easy. You could make him almost anything from 
the frivolous detective who made wisecracks to the dull detective who 
unmasked the criminal by means of his special knowledge of toxics and 
things. And there was always the Scotland Yard man and the tough 
Private Eye. 

But the heavy was a different matter and one that called for more 
thought. For a long time heavies in suspense stories were divided into 
three classes, all silly : (a) Sinister men from China or Assam or 
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India or Tibet (or practically anywhere except Ponder’s End and 
Oswaldtwistle) who were on the track of the jewel stolen from the 
temple. (b) Fellow with a grudge which had lasted as fresh as ever 
for thirty years. (c) Master Criminals. 

If I had a son who was thinking of writing novels of suspense—and 
if I had a son of pen-holding age that is certainly what he would be 
doing nowadays—I would advise him to try anything rather than (a). 
Sinister jewel-trackers reached saturation point round about the 
beginning of the century. Besides, what I might call the heavy- 
supplying nations have grown so absurdly touchy these days. Make 
your murderer a Mexican now, and within a week of your story’s 
appearance letters start pouring in to the publisher’s office signed 
Disgusted Peon and Mother of Five (Mexico City), denouncing the unfair 
libel. Go elsewhere and you run up against Indignant (Tibet) and Fair 
Play (Java). It is not worth it. 

And yet the idea of falling back on (b) is not agreeable. The age we 
live in is so practical and matter-of-fact. We are no longer able to 
believe as readily as our fathers did in the man who cherishes a grudge 
for thirty years. It was all very well in the old days, when there were 
fewer distractions, but what with golf and tennis and crossword puzzles 
and filling in our football pools it seems incredible that a man would 
have the leisure to keep his mind on some unpleasantness which 
happened in the early spring of 1926. 

Which brings us to the last class, the Master Criminals. I suppose 
the first M.C. I ever came across was Professor Moriarty, and I 
remember in those days thinking him about as nasty a piece of work as 
one was likely to meet in a month of Sundays. As a boy, he thrilled me. 
(I don’t mean when he was a boy, I mean when I was a boy.) He 
curdled my blood on the printed page, and he curdled it again in 
William Gillette’s stage version of the Sherlock Holmes stories. (Gosh, 
that ‘protruding face, for ever slowly oscillating from side to side in a 
curiously reptilian fashion !’) But more recently, I must confess, I 
have come to the conclusion that the Prof. was not so hot. 

Sherlock Holmes, you will recall, comes to visit Doctor Watson and 
speaks of this Moriarty in high terms. (‘He is the Napoleon of Crime, 
Watson, the organizer of half that is evil and of nearly all that is 
undetected in this great city. He has a brain of the first order.)’ He 
then tells Watson that he is on the point of dishing the Professor—‘I 
have woven my net round him until it is now ready to close’-—and 
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explains that Moriarty, taking umbrage at this, is using all the resources 
of his vast organization to destroy him. 

‘Watson,’ says Holmes solemnly, ‘on my way here I was attacked by a 
rough with a bludgeon !’ 

A rough with a bludgeon! Gad, sir, if I were a Master Criminal 
with a brain of the first order and an oscillating face I would think up 
something a little better than roughs with bludgeons. 

The psychology of the Master Criminal is a thing I have never been 
able to understand. I can follow the mental processes of the man who, 
wishing to put something by for a rainy day, poisons an uncle, shoots a 
couple of cousins and forges a will. Conduct like that is based on sound 
commercial principles. We all like to salt away a piece of money ; and 
inserting strychnine into a rich uncle is probably the simplest and 
pleasantest way of doing it. But the Master Criminal does not need 
cash. He has already got all any reasonable man could want. What 
with the Delancy emeralds, and the Duchess’s pearls, and those 
shiploads of bullion his minions are always stealing, he must be a 
millionaire several times over. So what on earth does he want to go 
on for ? Why not retire and enjoy himself ? 

The way I look at it, it’s no good sitting motionless like a spider in the 
centre of its web and organizing thefts of jewels and secret treaties 
(which is where the big profit is these days: no income tax)—if you 
don’t get anything out of it. When I set up as a Napoleon of Crime 
and the stuff starts rolling in, I shall call it a day and do myself well. 
A house in Mayfair, another in Leicestershire (so that I can get a bit 
of huntin’), a shooting box in Scotland (for the shootin’), a stretch of 
water on the Test (for fishin’ purposes), a yacht, a racing stable, some 
decent cigars and a new razor blade every morning .. . all that sort of 
thing. But no Master Criminal I have ever heard of would dream of 
launching out and making a splash. 

I have just been reading a story about one of these poor half-wits. 
This one lived in a cellar on a smelly wharf on the river, posing as a 
lodging-house keeper. All he did with his time was chop wood in the 
_ back yard. And, at a conservative estimate, after paying salaries to his 
staff of one-eyed half-breeds, pockmarked Mexicans and knife-throwing 
deaf mutes, he must have been worth between fifteen and twenty 
million. One scarcely knows whether to laugh or weep. 

How different is the case of the fiend in human shape. 

Yes, I knew what you are going to say. You are going to remind me 
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that Fu Manchu, as up-and-coming a fiend as ever snarled out of the 
side of his mouth, used to pig it in the bowels of the earth, far below the 
level of the Thames,-under Sam Pak’s, a Limehouse resort of evil 
reputation. True. But there was a reason. His job necessitated keeping 
a lot of furnaces going day and night which had to be fed with human 
flesh ; and for that you need privacy. Just try doing that sort of thing 
at the Ritz or Claridge’s and see what happens. You will scarcely 
have shovelled on your first torso when there will be stiff telephone 
calls from the management, and you will either have to close down the 
furnaces or move elsewhere. 

The great advantage of the fiend in human shape as heavy is that 
his motives are sound and intelligible. Like the Master Criminal, he 
does not spend much money, but that is because money means nothing 
to him. Ifyou tell him that there is little or no profit in dropping cobras 
down people’s chimneys, he replies that he is not in the business for 
what he can get out of it, but for the quiet satisfaction, the sense of 
something attempted, something done, that cobra-dropping gives him. 

“There is such a thing,’ he says coldly, ‘as Art for Art’s sake.’ 

Fu Manchu, I know, holds that view. Ifhe puts on false whiskers and 
stands outside the hero’s house on a chilly night, pumping poison gas 
through the keyhole, it is because that is his way of expressing and 
fulfilling himself: It means nothing to him that there is no percentage 
on the deal—on which, as a matter of fact, he is probably down, for 
cobras and poison gas cost money. He is like the baby in Alice in 
Wonderland ; he simply does it to annoy because he knows it teases. 
Making a profit is the last thing he thinks about. 

That is why, as a heavy, he is so superior to the man with the 
thirty-year-old grudge and the Master Criminal. To the man with the 
moth-eaten grudge we say, ‘But, my dear fellow, consider. If you stick 
that knife into Sir George, what of the future ? What will you do in the 
long winter evenings with no dream of vengeance to nurse ?? To the 
Master Criminal we point out that he is giving himself a lot of trouble 
and discomfort to add to an income which is already absurdly large. 
But the fiend in human shape we pat encouragingly on the back with a 
cheery ‘Good luck, Fiend, old man.’ 

Especially if he is Chinese, as Fu Manchu is. To be aGrade A fiend 
in human shape Chinese nationality is almost a ‘must,’ for then you 
start with the advantage of having slanting eyes which are horribly 
filmed (like most of the motion pictures I have been seeing lately) and 
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can snarl sibilantly. Reading the Fu Manchu stories, one can 
understand why the United Nations are so reluctant to have Red 
China joining the party. Let Red China into the U.N., and first thing 
you know its representative is popping a wire cage over you and 
dropping rats into it. (‘Cantonese rats, Doctor Petrie, the most ravenous 
in the world. You know my partiality for dumb allies. You have met 
my scorpions, my death-adders, my baboon men .. .’) 

Obviously that sort of thing would ruin the cosy atmosphere of 
Security Council meetings. 

‘What is that curious object crawling along the floor, Pierson? A 
scorpion ?’ 

‘Looks to me more like a death-adder, my dear Lodge.’ 

‘And isn’t that a baboon man over there ?” 

“Yes, you’re right. It is.’ 

“Very unpleasant.’ 

‘Most. I always said it was a mistake giving Red China a seat.’ 

Nor do fiends, if Chinese, stop at scorpions and death-adders. I 
have met one who could open double-locked doors just by looking at 
them and another who could take a ginseng root, rub it a little and turn 
it into a homunculus which went scuttering all over the place. You 
don’t want things like that distracting your attention when you are 
trying to listen to Russia registering its three hundred and forty-fifth 
veto. . 

But in novels of suspense we welcome these splendid chaps. There 
are moments, as the expression is, when a fellow needs a fiend. So ’m 
glad you’re back, Fu, with your Cantonese rats and the rest of the 
troupe. Heaven speed the cobras you drop down the chimney, and 
if you want to destroy the world with that Death Ray of yours, go to it, - 
boy. It’s not much of a world, anyway. 
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THE WORLD ‘OF £. So TOW 


by HOWARD SPRING 


terms of another. But, looking through some stuff 
that I wrote a long time ago, I see that I called 
Christopher Wood the Keats of English painters. If 
E\) it be at all permissible to make such comparisons, to 
: whom shall we liken L. 8. Lowry? He is seventy 
this year, ripe enough for appraisal. 

Having put this question to myself, I was not easily able to find an 
answer, but, when I did, it both surprised and satisfied me : Charles 
Dickens. Perhaps this explains my deep personal preoccupation with 
Lowry’s work, for from childhood onwards I have had a Dickensian 
addiction. I think the two artists have a lot in common. 

At a first acquaintance with him, you wouldn’t say that there was 
much romance in Lowry’s work, but the fact is that he is one of the 
most romantic of contemporary painters. I shall come back to that. It 
was this, I suppose, that touched the spring ; for the romance of 
Lowry is not like the gentle romance of Claude Lorraine, or the vivid 
romance of Guardi, both nostalgic, both celebrants of decay ; it is the 
romance of the contemporary, the romance that is there when you open 
the door any morning in an industrial town. 

Immediately after the First World War, anyone interested in such 
matters could see a good deal of Lowry’s work if they chanced to be in 
Manchester, as I did. He was then getting on for forty and was living 
in the town, or rather in an adjacent place called Pendlebury. It is all 
one great urban agglomeration. He had been a student at the 
Manchester School of Art, and had painted his share of nice art-student 
pictures. This went on till a moment of revelation came. 

One day, with startling suddenness, he saw what had been under his 
eyes all the time. It was vision ; and from that day to this that vision 
has lured and haunted him. He has tried to translate it into paint, and, 
if you are like me, you believe that he has succeeded. 

You can live and work in Manchester or Salford or Pendlebury and 
see nothing but the streets you walk through as you go from the rail- 
way station or the bus-stop to your shop or office. In that case, you are 
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THE VIADUCT 1944 Coll. Ian Dalrymple, Esq. 
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not likely to see much of what Lowry paints. An advantage of being a news- 
paper reporter, as I was then, is that you see it all. I recall a winter night 
when—on some errand—I was sent to Pendlebury. I arrived in a taxicab, 
and when it had gone away | stood in a small cobbled square, with the dark- 
ness not lit by a few pale lamps, with nothing around but small hushed 
houses, a window alive here and there among many dead ones, a starless sky 
overhead. There was not a footfall. Everything was authentic, everything 
was strange. One didn’t so much look upon as feel the scene and the moment 
through a gauze of mystery. It had glamour, in glamour’s ancient sense of 
enchantment. 

Years later I acquired a small drawing by Lowry, and the moment 
rushed back to me. The scene was of the day, not the night, and there were 
people in it ; but it might have been of the very spot I had stood on, and it 
had the same feeling : the strangeness, the enigmatic content, which makes 
him, to me, so romantic an artist. For what is romance but the normal 
experienced with awe? To make a Dickensian comparison : which of us 
has not walked through a dense fog, but which of us has experienced the fog 
as Dickens does in the opening pages of Bleak House? Possibly nothing 
unpredictable will materialize in that fog, but in your bones you feel that 
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LE. S. LOWRY IN HIS STUDIO 


anything may. And so it was that on the memorable day of his revelation 
Lowry looked at the Lancashire scene and experienced it with the awe 
and fascination that have filled his pictures ever since. 

I used to see these pictures in local shows in Manchester and thereabouts 
through the nineteen-twenties, and I tried to make a comment upon them 
when my first novel was published in 1934. The central character was an 
artist living in Manchester, and I made him pridefully say that there were 
only two artists worth looking at in the town—himself and Lowry. As the 
speaker could be ruled out as a myth, that said what I felt about the living 
man. Again, in 1940 J made Hamer Shawcross, the leading character of 
Fame is the Spur, an admirer and collector of Lowry’s work ; and in a book 
of 1942 I essayed an appreciation and an estimate of him which seems to 
me now rather timid and rather wide of the mark. I have come to think 
him better, both in technique and spirit, than I did then. 

I can’t write of him, or of any painter, with that fluent repertory of well- 
worn phrases that professional critics use. I think of artists in a personal 
way. Of Stanley Spencer, for example, I think that either he or God will 
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be surprised on the day of resurrection. It can’t be as they both imagine it. 
Concerning the technique of an art so different from my own I hesitate to 
speak at all. But I have heard two criticisms of Lowry’s work that seem to 
me to miss a lot. One says bluntly that his work is ‘ugly’, and the other 
that his crowded scenes lack any sort of composition. Both of these opinions 
assume that Lowry is a well-meaning amateur who has failed to do what he 
set out to do. Nothing could be further from the truth. 

At times Lowry’s pictures can be frightening, but that is not being ugly. 
It is an acceptance of the wholeness of life, just as Rouault’s sad clowns speak 
strongly of what lies beneath their fancy dress or anyone’s fancy dress. In 
Lowry, this comes out especially in some of his portraits. They are the 
Quilps and Sikeses, the inhabitants of the cellar beneath the rez-de-chaussée. 

Apart from these portraits there is, right at the other end of the scale, a 
side of Lowry’s work that may surprise those who know him only as the 
painter of the industrial scene: that is, his pictures of yachts. From the 
creatures shackled in the cellar he moves away into unshackled freedom, 
and the result is entrancing. In between these extremes lies the main body 
of his work ; industrial landscape, with figures. I emphasize with figures. 

Just before the First World War, Joseph Pennell, the American etcher, 
was discovering—as ‘Turner had discovered succinctly in ‘Rain, Steam and 
Speed’—the beauty of mechanical and industrial effects. Pennell, like 
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Turner, gave us the effects superimposed on the thing. Neither gave us the 
men and women concerned. You see no driver in the cab of Turner’s 
train. ‘These grandiose general impressions have been reduced by Lowry 
to the particular. These show us the smoke and vapour ; he shows us what 
the smoke and vapour conceal. We are not shown industry as a provider 
of stage effects. We are shown scenes, with men and women in them, to 
say nothing’ of dogs. A wily street-habituated dog seems Lowry’s signature, 
as a butterfly was Whistler’s. 

Sometimes, in these streets, the shawled women and the mufflered men 
abound unbearably, giving a sense that there are altogether too many of 
us in the world ; and, as I have said, it is sometimes complained that these 
people seem to be thrown into the picture with a shovel, to have no arrange- 
ment in relation to the totality of the scene. Now if this were so, I should 
be unable to account for the profound feeling of ‘rightness’ that comes to 
me when I look at a good Lowry. I have analysed picture after picture, 
and have come to the conclusion that, far from being haphazard, all these 
figures are composed, in relation one to another and to their background, 
with an incomparable subtlety and skill. 
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EARLY MORNING 1955 Lefevre Gallery 


YACHTS AT LYTHAM ST. ANNE’S 1955 Lord Beaverbrook 


When you know Lowry’s work well, you cannot but feel that he goes on 
painting this scene, with infinite variation, simply because it is beautiful to 
him. Domes, spires with clock-faces that never tell the time, tall monitory 
fingers of mill chimneys, and the flat, daunting, many-windowed walls of 
mills ; he can never have enough of them, or of the humble life that mys- 
teriously has its being in these formidable surroundings. He has tried to get 
away from it by moving, after years of a recluse’s life in Pendlebury, to the 
country outside. But it doesn’t work; and, though he still has a house 
outside, he comes in almost daily to Manchester in order to live. 

He is seen rarely in London. Chesterton once said of Arnold Bennett 
that he looked like a chap who had come up for the Cup Tie and forgotten 
to go back. This was, apart from anything else, a penetrating comment on 
Bennett’s work. Lowry occasionally comes up for the Cup Tie, but, even 
now that his work is being widely recognized, there seems no danger of his 
failing to go back to the fountains of his strength. 
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BareiSTOR! OF THE HAT 


by MARY EDEN 


W2HERE IS no more apt or incontrovertible definition 
- of a human being than ‘one who wears a hat.’ 
Chimpanzees do not wear hats (at least in a state of 
nature) ; nor, we may safely assume, did our ape-like 
ancestors ; but primitive man, even when otherwise 
naked, never dispensed with some form of head- 
dress. The wrangles of anatomists over the distinctive attributes of the 
human skeleton are inconclusive ; but the instinct to adorn the head, 
whether with cow-dung paste or a boater, is sure proof of human status. 

The first question to be asked is why men and women ever decided 
to cover their heads at all. ‘The answer is less simple than might at first 
appear, for many different factors are involved. First there was the 
obvious utilitarian value of some form of hat as a protection against the 
elements, especially when man began to migrate from the warmer 
regions of the earth into harsher environments. ~ 

But even more important than the utilitarian aspect of the hat was its 
ritual significance. The importance of the head as the seat of the brain 
and the home of the principal sense organs was recognized quite early 
in human history. It thus acquired a special prestige, and the custom 
evolved among chiefs and witch doctors, and, in later times, among 
kings, ministers and other leading members of the community, of 
emphasizing the importance of their heads, and therefore of them- 
selves, by wearing particularly large forms of headgear. Thus the 
crown, the mitre, and the mortarboard can all trace back their ancestry 
to a ritualistic glorification of the head. 

A third important factor was the adaptation of the hat for use in 
war. As soon as man became civilized enough to wish to kill his fellows 
in large numbers, protection from the blow of a battle-axe or sword 
became even more important-than protection from the elements. The 
helmet was a natural development to meet this need, and in military 
nations such as ancient Rome was virtually the only type of head 
covering worn. Later the characteristic design of the helmet exerted 
its influence on civilian styles of headgear, such as the cloche hat of 
the nineteen-twenties, which completely encased the head. 

Finally, there was the effect on the hat of its role as an aid to allure. 
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As might be expected, this aspect of the history of the hat has been 
mainly a feminine monopoly. The style of the feminine hat has varied 
from age to age with seemingly illogical abandon. But whatever its 
shape, size or material, inquiry will usually reveal that it is consciously 
or unconsciously related to its owner’s sexual aspirations, as expressed 
within the context of her times. 

The demands of social ritual, of protection from stress of weather or 
battle, and of changing attitudes to sex, were not the only influences 
operating in the history of the hat, but they were the most important. 
Their varied effects can best be studied during the last five hundred 
years in western Europe. This must indeed be regarded as the Golden 
Age.of the hat. 

With the exception of a few brief interludes of bravura the history of 
the male hat makes more sober reading than that of its feminine 
counterpart. In medieval times the characteristic head covering for 
men was the hood which, even if it did not necessarily make a monk, 
had ecclesiastical connections. The rest of men’s headgear tended to 
conform to the same general aura of austerity. Thus the tall, sugar-loaf 
hats of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were as ascetic as steeples, 
which, in fact, they resembled. These also played a part in the 
evolution of the topper, which in later times was to become a symbol of 
respectability and the highest possible moral tone. 

With the end of the Reformation, however, the male hat took a turn 
for the better. The Elizabethan and Jacobean periods were remarkable 
for a degree of audacity in men’s headgear that has never been 
attempted before or since. For example, the great curving hats of the 
cavaliers, with their flamboyant decorations of silk and ostrich feathers, 
have a panache that could never be achieved by a mere bowler. 

This physical splendour of the male hat was somewhat reduced in 
the eighteenth century, and expression was achieved rather by the 
play that was made with it on entering a drawing-room, or the angle 
at which it was cocked on the head. The tricorne was the characteristic 
male hat, and the angle of cocking was regarded as the supreme test 
of breeding and gentility. To quote The London Chronicle for May, 
1762 : “Hats are now worn upon an average six inches and three-fifths 
broad in the brim and cocked between Quaker and Kevenhuller. . . . 
There is a military cock and the mercantile cock ; and while the 
beaux of St. James’ wear theirs diagonally over their left or right eye, 
sailors wear the sides of their hats tucked down to the crown.’ 
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Towards the end of the eighteenth century, revolution was in the air 
—not only, it seems, in the region of the Bastille, but at the house of 
Mr. John Hetherington, a haberdasher of the Strand. On January 15, 
1797, Mr Hetherington ventured forth into the street wearing upon his 
head the first tall silk hat in history, a form of headgear which he had 
personally invented. His appearance provoked a riot in which several 
women fainted and a small boy had his arm broken. 

Such episodes, perhaps fortunately, have not been common in the 
history of male headgear, which in fact has seldom been sufficiently 
dramatic to inspire strong emotions. During Victorian times, under the 
awful domination of the topper, men’s hats became progressively less 
interesting. Today they enjoy little prestige except as accessories of 
ritual, ceremonial, or sport. It is now quite common, even among the 
professional classes, for men to go hatless—a situation that would have 
been unthinkable a century ago. This may be something to do with the 
universal adoption of the lounge suit as the uniform of the western 
male. Hats have normally formed part of a general ensemble, and the 
proportions of the lounge suit are such as to discourage any additional 
adornment of the head. 

The history of the female hat has been considerably more colourful 
than that of the male, and, far from being moribund, is today more 
vital than ever. This history began mainly with indoor headgear, for, 
until the seventeenth century, women of the upper classes, who 
determine the course of fashion, seldom left their homes. The medieval 
woman who stirred abroad wore the same type of hood as a man, or, 
like Chaucer’s Wife of Bath, went “‘Ywimpled well and on her hede an 
hat as brode as is a buckler or a targe.’ Indoors there was a splendid 
array of head-dresses, which are chiefly typified by the escoffion and 
the hennin, enormous pointed or horned structures raised on the head 
and draped with muslin veiling. 

In the late sixteenth century there seems to have been a distinction 
between the head-dress of married and unmarried women. Writing 
about 1575, Van Meteren says of Englishwomen : ‘Married women 
only wear a hat both in the street and in the house ; those unmarried 
go without a hat, although ladies of distinction have lately learned to 

cover their faces with silken masks or vizards, and feathers. . . .’ 
_ There was even an attempt to enforce the distinction by law. 

In Elizabethan and Jacobean times women’s hats were compara- 

tively small and discreet, although sometimes aping masculine flam- 
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boyance with a broad, extrovert brim and a white ostrich feather. In 
France and some other rather ebullient countries abroad there was a 
regrettable tendency to tall, stylish coiffures liberally studded with pins ; 
these were practically hats in themselves. Flemish and German ladies 
often wore a flat disc, or bongrace, on their foreheads, from which 
sprouted a solitary pompon, like a dandelion on a stalk.. 

Such frivolous gestures were a sign of the times, and by the eighteenth 
century feminine confidence was at its peak. Hats grew continually 
larger and more sumptuous, culminating in the great Gainsborough 
hats of the seventeen-eighties. These were the most splendid hats of the 
period, and perhaps of any period ; but some of their contemporaries 
were so exaggerated as to be reminiscent of lampshades or gigantic 
meat covers. I t was plain that fashions in feminine headgear were 
getting out of hand. : 

The French Revolution came in the nick of time to halt the 
decadence. The huge hat disappeared almost overnight and women 
retreated hastily under bonnets. The bonnet is a sign of meekness and 
submission to male authority, and seemed a wise thing to wear at a time 
when the privileged could be led to the guillotine literally at the drop of a 
hat. The moretimid remained under bonnets for most of the Victorian age. 

But as the nineteenth century advanced there were increasing signs 
that women were asserting themselves through their hats. The bonnet 
remained popular but became more cheeky. And there was nothing 
demure about the richly decorated hats of the French demi-mondaines, 
so bold, so sophisticated, so brazenly dedicated to the art of seduction. 

The Edwardian age in England saw women’s hats develop to the 
same exaggerated proportions as in the late eighteenth century. To 
modern eyes, however, they were less attractive. Enormous feathers 
made the whole structure look top heavy. After the Great War 
the feminine hat sank to unprecedented depths of banality and ugliness. © 
The cloche ranks as one of the ugliest hats in history. 

What of the future? Since the Second World War no definite 
trends have emerged, and it would be rash to prophesy which way the 
hat is going. As a woman I rather hope that the time may now be 
ripe for a new period of masculine domination. In recent years men 
have taken once more to fancy waistcoats, to beards, and to other forms 
of aggressive physical display. If they now throw away their bowlers 
and emerge once more under a canopy of felt and feathers, or with tri- 
cornes dashingly cocked, I shall be the first to take off my hat to them. 
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The modern Indian 
peasant from Calicut 
(on the right) wears an 
all-weather fashion in 
hats, probably even 
older in design than 
the bronze sculptures 
(below) now in the 
British Museum. On 
the left is a sixteenth- 
century queen-mother 
from Benin in southern 
Nigeria. The figure in 
the centre may repre- 
sent an Oni of Ife of 
the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century, wear- 
ing a head-dress that 
has obviously influ- 
enced modern design. 
The negress on the 
right, from the Alex- 
andrian period of 300— 
100 B.c,, adopts a high- 
hatted style which 
would not be out of 
place on an enterpris- 
ing débutante today. 
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The hat shown in the detail (above, left) from Van Eyck’s portrait of the marriage of 
John Arnolfini in 1434 (National Gallery) is as important as the occasion it depicts. 
Nicholas Hilliard, the first English miniaturist, painted in 1592 the picture on the 
right (V. & A.), which shows an unknown man in headgear of flamboyant Elizabethan 
type. Below lene Van Eyck’s portrait of his wife in the Musée Communal at Bruges 


(1439) shows her wearing a fifteenth-century horned head-dress, while the Belgian 
portrait on the right (Musée Royal, Brussels), painted by an unknown master in 1564, 
is typical of the more discreet style popular a hundred years later. 


Lord Middleton’s portrait of Elizabeth Littleton, Lady Willoughby, painted in 1573 
sy George Gower (above, left), shows an Elizabethan riding hat of masculine style 
yhich contrasts strongly with the femininity of Rubens’s portrait called Chapeau de Paille, 


painted in 1620 (National Gallery). Below are two contrasting seventeenth-century 

styles. Francis Bacon (left) in this painting in the National Portrait Gallery wears 

an ancestral topper. The panache of the famous ‘Laughing Cavalier’ by Franz Hals in the 
Jallace Collection is enhanced by his broad-brimmed hat. 


Frivolity was the keynote in feminine headgear of the eighteenth century, and in the 
Wallace Collection picture of Mademoiselle Sophie Arnold, by Greuze (above, left), 
the hat matches the face. The lampshade style worn by the lady on the right typifies the 
ultimate extravagance of the period. The more modest designs shown below are from 


Gainsborough’s picture of an unknown lady and gentleman, in the Dulwich Art Gallery, 
painted about 1758, 


The lady depicted by Reynolds about 1780 (above, left) seems about to be snuffed like 
an anaemic candle flame by her exuberant headgear. The Duchess of Kent (right), 
painted by Chalon in the first half of the nineteenth century, shows that even bonnets 


need not be demure. Below, the deerstalker worn by Basil Rathbone and the cap worn 
by Nigel Bruce in the film of The Hound of the Baskervilles are characteristic male head- 
gear of the late nineteenth century. 


The two fashion plates on the left 
are from French magazines of the 
nineteenth century. The upper 
engraving, by Anais ‘Toudouze, 
shows the characteristic bonnet of 
the 1840s. ‘The Lawn Tennis 
Party,’ by P. Deferneville (below), 
suggests that the game is now 
played more strenuously than in 
the 1880s. The three insets in 


this column, taken from The 
Ladies’ Field of 1911, show the 
headgear of the late Edwardian 
and early Georgian period, which 
was as exaggerated as that of the 
eighteenth century, before the 
Revolution. Top: a Napoleon 
hat in Tuscan fine chip. Centre : 
a woven straw hat trimmed with 
ostrich feathers. Bottom: a 
smart straw hat for riding. 


Mr Somerset 
Maugham (left), 
Wearing a grey top- 
per, was painted by 
Sir Gerald Kelly in 
1911. On the right, 
Queen Mary wears 
a toque, her favour- 
ite style of head- 
dress, familiar to 
millions. 


Bernard Shaw, who 
was not the. most 
conventional of 
men, nevertheless 
favoured the 
straightforward 
panama. Gertrude 
Lawrence (right) 
relieves the severity 
of her cloche with a 
brim. 


There are caps and 
caps. The Duke of 
Edinburgh (left) 
wears a_ stylishly 
simple cap as he 
arrives at the polo 
ground. Equally 
simple—and stylish 
—is the near-cloche 
hat worn (right) by 
the model for Sir 
William Nicholson’s 
painting, now in 
the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cam- 
bridge. 


The typical wide- 
peaked cap of the 
Cockney youth is 
worn by comedian 
Norman Wisdom 
Metts “while =*Dr 
Edith Summerskill 
in her trilby deriva- 
tive shows that some 
modern women 
also favour mascu- 
line ctvlesc. 
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As our CABINET OF CURIOSITIES opens to disclose an essay on 
Fairies, we thought this was the place to reproduce the 
remarkable Victorian photograph which appears above. 
Though the photograph is two hundred years later in date 
than the Invisible People about whom Mr. Quennell writes, 
it seems to us to depict just the kind of ‘fair Lady of the aerial 
Order’ one might reasonably hope to see when walking across a 
Dun-shi or fairy mount in one’s nightgown. 
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fae INVISIBLE PEOPLE 


by PETER QUENNELL 


Kirk, Minister of Aberfoyle in n Perthishine’ an erudite 
# and inquisitive divine who had published a Gaelic 
version of the Metrical Psalms and helped to translate 
the Bible into Irish, happened, on some unknown 
= occasion, to walk in his nightgown across a Dun-shi, 
or ale mount, just behind his parsonage. Suddenly he swooned away, 
and from that moment, it would appear, never regained consciousness. 
His wife and neighbours gave him up for dead ; but, according to a 
story related by Scott in his Demonology and Witchcraft, ‘after the 
ceremony of a seeming funeral’ his incorporeal image visited a member 
of his family ‘and commanded him to go to Grahame of Duchray.... 
“Say to Duchray, who is my cousin. . . that J am not dead but a 
prisoner in Fairy Land... .”’ There, as it turned out, the Minister 
was doomed to remain, since Duchray, whom he had instructed how to 
procure his release, inexplicably bungled the operation. Yet, although 
he could not escape from eaptivity, Kirk did not abandon his clerical 
career; and he was later reputed to have obtained preferment as 
Chaplain to the Fairy Court. 

Robert Kirk met the fate he deserved—considering his previous 
researches, he should have known better than to walk across a 
Dun-shi ; for among the unpublished works that he left in his study 
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was a manuscript entitled Secret Commonwealth, subtitled An Essay of the 
Nature and Actions of the Subterranean (and, for most Part), Invisible People, 
heretofoir going under the Name of ELVES, FAUNES, and FAIRIES, or the 
lyke .. . as they are described by those who have the SECOND SIGHT ; and now, 
to occasion further Inquiry, collected and compared, by a Circumspect Inguirer 
residing among the Scottish-Irish in Scotland . . . This treatise, which I had 
often intended to read and in which my interest was again aroused by 
the learned Mr Geoffrey Grigson (whose recent biographical dic- 
tionary of the Good, Bad, Great and Eccentric enshrines Kirk somewhat 
incongruously between Kierkegaard and Paul Klee) did not finally 
achieve publication until 1815, when it was printed by James Ballantyne 
from a copy preserved in the Advocates’ Library of Edinburgh. 
Although disappointingly brief, it is a fascinating and instructive 
essay ; for here is a learned author at work during the second half of 
the seventeenth century, while Natural Science was revealing a new 
earth and a new heaven, who accepts the existence of a vast realm of 
supernatural beings, placed on the frontiers of the world of men and 
constantly, if rather vaguely, involved with the affairs of ordinary 
human life. Kirk’s description of their economy, moreover, is curious 
and unexpected. Compared with the beings he portrays, Shakespeare’s 
sprites are mere figments of poetic fantasy, creatures of the dramatist’s 
mind rather than products of his native soil. Kirk’s Invisible People 
are mysterious and elusive ; but they constitute a nation apart and 
have adopted a definite social scheme ; ‘they are distributed in Tribes 
and Orders, and have Children, Nurses, Marriages, Deaths, and 
Burialls, in appearance, even as we (unless they do so for a Mock-show, 
or to prognosticate such things among us).’ Particularly stimulating is 
the account he provides of their tricky and perilous relationship with 
representatives of the human species. 

At this point the contemporary psychologist might perhaps be 
interested to take a hand. Baudelaire once said of the Almighty that 
even if God did not exist, it would be necessary to invent Him ; and 
Kirk’s fairies, on a completely different level, belong to the category 
of beliefs that, whether supported or unsupported by evidence, seem 
to respond to a deep-felt human need. Incidentally, a belief in the 
Fairy Kingdom helps to solve some archaeological problems. Who 
but the ancient subterranean race could have reared those green 
hillocks—often surprisingly large and evidently constructed by artificial 
means—that break the smooth outline of so many British downs and 
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moors? These are the ‘Places called Fairie-hills, which the Mountain 
People think impious and dangerous to peel or discover, by taking 
Earth or Wood from them. ... In the nixt Country to that of my 
former Residence, about the year 1676, when there was some Scarcity 
of Graine, a marvelous Illapse and Vision strongly struck the Imagina- 
tion of two Women in one Night, living at a good Distance from one 
another, about a Treasure hid in a Hill called Sithbhruaich, or Fayrie- 
“hill. The Appearance of a Treasure was first represented to the Fancy, 
and then an audible Voyce named the Place where it was to their 
Awaking Senses. Whereupon both arose, and meitting accidentallie 
at the Place, discovered their Designe ; and joyntly digging, found a 
Vessell, as large as a Scottish Peck, full of small Pieces of good Money, of 
ancient Coyn ; which halving betuixt them, they sold in Dish-fulls for 
Dish-fulls of Meall to the Countrey People.’ 

They too, the inhabitants of the Secret Commonwealth, are the 
artificers of those delicate flint arrowheads, often to be picked up 
among the thyme and scabious of some turfy hillside. “Their Weapons 
are... nothing of Iron, but much of Stone, like to soft yellow Flint spa, 
shaped like a Barbed Arrow-head, but flung like a Dairt, with great 
Force. These Armes (cut by Airt and Tools it seems beyond humane) 
have somewhat of the Nature of Thunderbolt subtilty, and mortally 
wounding the vital Parts without breaking the Skin ; of which Wounds 
I have observed in Beasts, and felt them with my Hands. They are not 
as infallible Benjamites, hitting at a Hairsbreadth ; nor are they wholly 
unvanquishable. . . ... The subterranean race, in fact, can almost 
always be vanquished by iron—for cold iron, as Odysseus proved 
when he descended into the world of the dead, will prevail against the 
encroachments of every supernatural entity—and it was with swords, 
forged of iron or steel, that the peasant-visionaries, the Men of Second 
Sight, whom Kirk consulted, had from time to time encountered them. 
Thus he had frequently spoken to a local seer ‘who in his Transport 
told he cut the Bodie of one of those People in two with his Iron 
Weapon, and so escaped this Onset, yet he saw nothing left behind of 
that appearing Divyded ; “at other times he wrestled some of them. 
His Neibours often perceaved this Man to disappear at a certain Place, 
and about one Hour after to become visible... . It was in that Place 
where he became invisible, said he, that the Subterraneans did en- 
counter and combate with him.’ 

When a man was struck with an elf-shot, his health and energy 
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would gradually decline. Such victims are ‘called FEY’; and the 
injury they have sustained ‘makes them do somewhat verie unlike 
their former Practice, causing a sudden Alteration, yet the Cause 
thereof unperceaveable at present... . The Cure of such Hurts is, 
only for a Man to find out the Hole with his Finger ; as if the Spirits 
flowing from a Man’s warme Hand were Antidote sufficient against 
their poyson’s Dairts.’ The Subterranean People, indeed, are respon- 
sible for many of the symptoms of psychosomatic maladies ; and 
Kirk’s belief in their existence would seem to have been strengthened 
by his observations of that extraordinary phenomenon of mental 
derangement which German authorities call the doppelganger. ‘This 
type of hallucination—either an exact reflection of the person who 
beholds it, or an image of himself endowed with a sinister independent 
life—has been described by writers as different as Goethe, Alfred de 
Musset, Maupassant, Dostoevski and Rudyard Kipling. Kirk decided 
that this ‘Reflex-man’ or ‘Co-Walker, every way like the Man, as a 
Twin-brother and Companion, haunting him as his Shadow,’ is but 
another example of subterranean mischief. The shadow that follows 
the man, and may also precede him, ‘is often seen and known among 
Men... both before and after the Originall is dead.’ But death 
eventually severs the link ; and ‘this Copy, Echo, or living picture’—a 
subterranean wearing human disguise—‘goes att last to his own Herd. 
It accompanied that Person so long and frequently for Ends best known 
to it selfe, whither to guard him from the secret Assaults of some of its 
own folks, or only as ane sportfull Ape to counterfeit all his Actions.’ 

On the whole, though, the Subterranean People show very little 
concern with the welfare of the human species. Their attitude to 
mankind is capricious and casual; and, in the imagination of Kirk and 
contemporary believers, they stand for everything that cannot be 
predicted or explained by the ordinary processes of human reason. 
Thus, they provoke inexplicable disorders of the mind, cause sicknesses 
that defy all medical remedy, even in the shape of incubi and succubi 
trouble the virtuous sleeper with erotic dreams. They personify every 
fear that darkens the background of our thoughts, every threatening 
shape glimpsed out of the corner of the eye. They represent the irra- 
tional element in human affairs, the obstinacy and blind spite that we 
seem sometimes to detect in the behaviour of inanimate objects. They 
recall ‘Gremlins’ dreaded by aviators of the Second World War. 

The Secret Commonwealth surrounds the visible world, underlies 
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it, overlooks it and, according to the caprice of the Subterranean 
People, perpetually encroaches on it. ‘Said to be of a midle Nature 
betwixt Man and Angel’, they have bodies far more ethereal than ours, 
‘somewhat of the Nature of a condensed Cloud, and best seen in 
Twilight. hes Bodies be so plyable thorough the Subtilty of the 
spirits that agitate them, that they can make them appear or disappear 
att Pleasure. Some have bodies or Vehicles so spungious, thin, and 
defecat, that they are fed by only sucking . . . some fine sprituous 
Liquors’ ; while ‘others feid more gross on the Foyson or Substance of 
Corns and Liquors, or Corne it selfe that grows on the surface of the 
Earth, which these Faries steall away, partly invisible, partly preying 
on the Grain, as do Crowes and Mice ; wherefore in this same Age, 
they were sometimes heard to bake Bread, strike Hammers, and to do 
such lyke services within the little Hillocks they most haunt.’ There 
are still fairies who, ‘in some barbarous Places,’ keep up the customs of 
the remote past ‘before the Gospell dispell’d Paganism,’ and ‘enter 
Houses after all are rest, and set the Kitchens in order, cleansing all the 
Vessels.’ But the useful domestic goblins, who ‘goe under the Name of 
Brownies,’ seem to have become comparatively few ; and as a general 
rule Kirk’s Subterraneans lead the easy life of a race of aristocratic 
parasites ; for we, the industrious tillers of the soil, ‘do labour for the 
abstruse People, as weill as for ourselves. Albeit, when severall 
countreys were uninhabited by ws, these had their easy Tillage above 
Ground, as we now. The Print of those Furrous do yet remaine to be 
seen on the shoulders of the very high Hills, which was done when the 
champayn Ground was Wood and Forrest.’ 

The aristocrats of the underworld are restless, erratic and prone to 
bouts of melancholy. Incapable of remaining long in any one place, 
‘they remove to other Lodgings at the Beginning of each Quarter of the 
year, so traversing till Doomsday.’ Their chameleon-like bodies then 
‘swim in the Air near the Earth with Bag and Bagadge ; and at such 
revolution of Time, SEERS, or Men of the SECOND SIGHT .. . 
have very terrifying Encounters-with them, even on High Ways ; who 
therefoir uswally shune to travell abroad at these four seasons of the 
- Year.... Their habitations, built in the crannies and crevices of the 
~ earth, are described as large and splendid, ‘having fir Lights, continual 
Lamps, and Fires, often seen without Fuel to sustain them.’ Thither 
_ they transport mortal women whom they have stolen away to suckle 
their young, and thither bring the essence of the viands they have 
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purloined from the world above, ‘there Food being exactly clean, and 
served up by pleasant Children, lyke inchanted Puppets.’ Nor are they 
devoid of literary interests, the libraries they keep underground con- 
taining not only numerous volumes of abstruse Hermetic lore, but 
‘toyish books’ intended to amuse, which, however—since they are 
naturally ‘silent and sullen’-—merely serve to produce ‘some Paroxisms 
of antic corybantic Jolity, as if ravisht and prompted by a new spirit 
entering into them at that Instant, lighter and mirrier than their own.’ 
Knavish and deceitful in their treatment of mankind—with a morbid 
habit, if they are sociably disposed, of joining the guests at a funeral 
feast—among themselves they are notably factious and quarrelsome ; 
‘these subterraneans have Controversies, Doubts, Disputs, Feuds, and 
Siding of Parties... . As to Vice and Sin, whatever ther own Laws be, 
sure, according to ours... they transgress and commit Acts of Injustice,’ 
such as kidnapping wet nurses, stealing infants from the nursery and 
substituting changelings. ‘For the Inconvenience of their Succubi, who 
tryst with Men, it is abhominable’—Kirk is explicit on the last offence : 
‘in our Highlands . . . there be many fair Ladies of this aerial Order, 
which do often tryst with lascivious young Men, in the Quality of 
Succubi, or lightsome Paramours and Strumpets.’ Nevertheless, ‘for 
Swearing and Intemperance, they are not observed so subject to those 
Irregularities, as to Envy, Spite, Hypocrasie, Lieing, and Dissimulation.’ 

The reader will already have perceived that Kirk’s Subterraneans 
have remarkably little in common with the fairyland portrayed by 
Drayton and Shakespeare, at a time when fairy traditions were still 
strong among the English peasantry, or with the Rosicrucian sylphs 
more self-consciously revived by Pope. ‘Their temper is saturnine : 
their manners are violent. And we get no indication that they are 
of less than human size. ‘One of them is stronger than many Men’ ; 
and the seer whose vision reflects them is conscious, not of a company 
of frolicking and tripping dwarves, but of a ‘Multitude of Wights, 
like furious hardie Men, flocking to him haistily from all Quarters, as 
thick as Atoms in the Air... .’ They are believed to procreate, accord- 
ing to the human fashion, and share many, though not all, of the 
common human weaknesses, ‘not being drenched into so gross and 
dregy Bodies, but yet . . . in an imperfect state . . . having the same 
Measures of Virtue and Vice . . . and still expecting Advancement to 
a higher and more splendid State of Lyfe.’ Even the clothes they wear 
resemble human modes. “Their Apparell and Speech is like that of the 
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People and Countreys under which they live :. so are they seen to wear 
Plaids and variegated garments in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
Suanochs therefore in Ireland. They speak but little, and that by way of 
whistling, clear, not rough. ... Ther Women are said to spin very fine, 
to Dy, to Tossue, to Embroyder : but whither it be as manuall Opera- 
tion of substantial refined Stuffs, with apt and sollid Instruments, or 
only curious Cobwebs, impalpable Rainbows . . . I leave to conjecture 
as I found it.’ 

So far extends Kirk’s survey of the Secret Commonwealth. His 
pamphlet runs to 21 pages, accompanied by a supplement of 15 ; 
and although his manner of exposition is almost as eccentric as his 
Anglo-Scottish system of spelling, it carries the imprint throughout of a 
lively and inquisitive mind. If Kirk has a parallel in seventeenth- 
century literature, probably it is Joseph Glanvill, who was born in 
1636 and died in 1680, author of The Vanity of Dogmatizing (from which 
Matthew Arnold took the story of his Scholar Gipsy) and Sadducismus 
Triumphatus, an invaluable manual of the seventeenth-century witch- 
cult. Friend of the Cambridge Platonist Henry More, and an early 
member of the Royal Society, Glanvill combined a scientific interest in 
physical research with an unshaken belief in witchcraft, magic and 
supernatural visitations. Like Glanvill’s, Kirk’s intelligence was 
moulded by two different ages. Unlike Glanvill, he was destined 
himself to become incorporated in the world of legend. He must tell 
Duchray, Kirk had instructed his relation, that only one chance 
remained of restoring him to the world of men: ‘When the post- 
humous child, of which my wife had been delivered since my disap- 
pearance, shall be brought to baptism, I will appear in the room, when, 
if Duchray shall throw over my head the knife or dirk which he holds 
in his hand, I may be restored to society ; but if this opportunity is 
neglected, I am lost for ever.’ The christening was celebrated ; and a 
ghostly image of Robert Kirk appeared before the friends assembled ; 
but Grahame of Duchray ‘in his astonishment’ failed to perform the 
ritual gesture—cold iron thrown over the captive’s head would have 
broken the spell and left the Captors powerless—and Kirk slipped sadly 


back into the shadows of the underworld. His cenotaph in the church- 


yard at Aberfoyle and the unpublished manuscript on his study table 
were now all that remained of this devoted and unfortunate scholar. 
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PATRICK COTTER, ‘the tallest man in the known world,’ by John Kay 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
THE GIANT 


by RICHARD CARRINGTON 


WHE LURE of sheer bulk is irresistible, and the natural 
| history of the giant can be studied in every age since 
the dawn of human consciousness. Our earliest 
ancestors built giant effigies in the image of their 
gods, and told romantic tales of their doings. Every 
mythology contains a liberal assortment of giants, 
and they are a favourite ingredient in pantomime and nursery lore. 
Living giants, although less common than their mythological counter- 
parts, also exist ; and in terms of box office, as any circus proprietor 
will confirm, there is not a bearded lady in the business who can hold 
a candle to a really good giant. 

I believe there are three main reasons why the appeal of giants has 
survived so long in the human imagination. First, there is the fascina- 
tion, half attractive, half repellent, of something that is not quite 
normal by generally accepted standards ; on this count giants can be 
compared with albinos, pygmies, and other members of the human 
family who are not as familiar in appearance as, say, city stockbrokers. 
Second, there is the instinct of mingled fear and admiration that we 
feel towards creatures more physically powerful than ourselves. Third, 
there is the instinct, common in primitive man, to personify the natural 
forces of the universe in the form of giants, so that eventually the giants 
themselves acquire the same eternal quality. 

Historically speaking, giants first came into their own with the 
Greeks. Greek giants were for the most part the children of Tartarus 
and Ge, and included such redoubtable characters as the fire-breathing 
giant l'yphon, the woman-monster Echidna, and the whole wicked 
brood of the Titans and Gigantes. These last came to a sticky end at 
the hands of the gods, and were buried beneath volcanic islands. This 


association of giants with volcanism is common in classical writers, and 


underlines their connection with mysterious natural forces. 
The most famous of all Greek giants is Polyphemus, one of the four 
Cyclopes, giants with single eyes in the middle of their foreheads, who 
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belonged to the Titan strain. He lived in the south-west of Sicily, 
and fed on human flesh. When Odysseus landed on the island and 
rather rashly led his companions into a great cave, Polyphemus 
appeared shortly afterwards and had two of them for dinner. He 
kept the remainder captive until the morning, when he had another 
two for breakfast. It was only by getting the giant drunk with bad 
Greek wine and putting his eye out with a burning stick that Odysseus 
eventually managed to escape. As the ship sailed away Homer records 
that Polyphemus was left roaring with fury. Then 


From the tall hill he rends a pointed rock, 
High o’er the billows flew the massy load, 
And near the ship came thund’ring on the flood. 


The legend of Polyphemus is another example of the association of 
giants with volcanism. Virgil regarded Polyphemus as a personification 
of Mount Etna, and the noise made by the giant, his throwing a moun- 
tain pinnacle at Odysseus’s ship, and even his single crater-like eye, 
certainly suggest a connection. But that there were rival theories, 
which accepted the real existence of Polyphemus, is shown by a startling 
pronouncement made in the middle of the fourteenth century by 
Giovanni Boccaccio, author of the Decameron. Boccaccio claimed that 
the actual bones of Polyphemus had been found in a cave near Trapani 
in Sicily, and were so huge that their owner must have been nearly 
three hundred feet high. 

These bones were still in existence three hundred years later, for 
they were seen by the German Jesuit, Athanasius Kircher (who also, 
incidentally, invented the magic lantern), and were described by him 
in his book Mundus Subterraneus, published in Amsterdam in 1665. 
Kircher made a reconstruction of the giant, which represented him 
as being many times the size of ‘Homo Ordinarius,’ who is depicted 
alongside for comparison. The bones seem to have disappeared since 
Kircher’s time, but there is little doubt of their identification. They 
were the bones of elephants, which have often been found in Sicilian 
caves. In times when these huge animals were less familiar than they 
are today it would not have been difficult to regard their remains as 
evidence of the existence of giants. In fact, the skull of an elephant, 
which has a nasal opening reminiscent to the layman of a single eye- 
socket in the middle of the forehead, would naturally suggest the head 
of a one-eyed giant such as Polyphemus. 
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i ty 290 cubtins 


A group of giants from Athanasius Kircher’s MUNDUS SUBTERRANEUS, 1665 


The Bible is liberally provided with references to men of enormous 
stature. ‘There were giants in the earth in those days’ is a much 
quoted passage from the sixth chapter of Genesis (although it seems 
to refer to mental gifts rather than physical stature) ; while in the 
second chapter of Deuteronomy we learn that the land of Ammon 
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‘was accounted a land of giants; giants dwelt therein in old time.’ 
There was also, of course, Goliath, the champion of the Philistines, 
who was reputed to be nine feet nine inches high ; and Og, King of 
Bashan, whose bedstead was thirteen and a half feet long. 

Roman giants are usually suspect, and it is disappointing to find the 
matter-of-fact cavalry officer Pliny being credulous enough to record 
the presence in Crete of a skeleton of Orion just under seventy feet long. 
But in Roman times we do begin to receive reports of real giants whose 
stature is at least within the bounds of possibility. Pliny is again our 
authority for a report of a prisoner named Gabbaras, brought from 
Arabia to Rome, who was about nine feet four and a half inches high. 
The Emperor Caius Maximinus, who was Roman Emperor from 
A.D. 235 to 238, was another man remarkable for his gigantic stature. 
He was reputed to measure between eight and a half and nine feet, 
which is quite credible, and is, in fact, rather shorter than several giants 
alive today. Less likely is the tradition that he used to eat forty pounds 
of flesh and drink six gallons of wine a day, and wore his wife’s bracelet 
as a thumb ring. It is also claimed that Caius Maximinus could 
knock out a horse’s teeth with a blow of his fist, and break its thigh 
with a kick, although why he should have wished to do anything so 
extravagantly futile is not explained. 

Giants, like practically everything else, retired into obscurity in the 
Dark Ages, but re-emerged in medieval times virtually unscathed. The 
giant legend had now become more formalized, however. Giants 
usually found themselves cast as‘the bad men of romantic folk-lore, 
and especially as victims of the exploits of people like Jack the Giant 
Killer. Jack was probably descended from the Thor of German 
mythology, his spectacular success with giants being largely due to an 
impressive array of magic aids. His armoury included a cloak that 
made him invisible, a cap that gave him foreknowledge of everything 
he wished to know, shoes in which no one could overtake him, and a 
sword that nothing could resist. It is not surprising that, confronted by 
such a formidable battery of weapons, even the most self-confident 
giant felt himself outclassed. 

One of the most famous legends of Jack the Giant Killer tells how he 
collected some money and decided to travel into Wales. He arrived 
eventually at a lonely house in Flintshire, where the door was opened to 
him by a giant with two heads. With admirable sangfroid Jack accepted 
the giant’s hospitality for the night, little realizing that the apparent 
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mildness of the monster was simply due to his having eaten a‘great bowl 
of hasty-pudding for breakfast. During the day the soothing effects of 
the pudding gradually wore off, and Jack began to suspect that the 
giant was planning to kill him while he slept. Accordingly, instead of 
laying down to rest, he put a wooden log in his bed and sat in a 
convenient chair, concealed by his magic cloak. Soon after midnight 
the treacherous giant appeared and started laying about the bed with 
a club. Jack waited till he was exhausted, dropped his magic cloak, 
and ran him through with the irresistible sword. There is probably a 
moral in this story somewhere ; but by British standards, even when 
the perfidy of giants—and Welshmen—is taken into account, Jack’s 
advantage still seems a little unfair. 

The most famous British giants, whose effigies have long adorned 
the Guildhall in London, are now popularly known as Gog and Magog. 
There are several versions of their legend, but the commonest is that 
given by the twelfth-century English ecclesiastic, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. It is said that Brute, the great grandson of Aeneas, having 
accidentally killed his father, Sylvius, was forced to fly to England. 
He brought with him a party of Trojans, including a man of gigantic 
stature and prodigious valour named Corineus. The Trojans were, 
for some odd reason, celebrating their arrival on the Cornish coast 
when, to their great annoyance, they were interrupted by a band of 
giants. Nothing daunted, they dropped their drinking mugs and 
gave battle, killing all but the hugest of the giants, who was known as 
Geomagot, or Gogmagog. This giant, it was decided, should wrestle 
with Corineus to decide the victory. The match began, and within 
a few minutes Gogmagog had broken three of Corinzus’s ribs. This 
so incensed the Trojan that he picked up his gigantic adversary, 
carried him to the summit of a cliff, and threw him into the sea. The 
names Gog and Magog are a corruption of the name of the defeated 
giant, and the Guildhall figures should thus rightly be called Gogmagog 
and. Corineus. 

In January, 1613, a French surgeon named Pierre Mazuyer reported 
that a human skeleton twenty-five and a half feet in length had been 
found in the Dauphiné, beneath a grey stone slab inscribed ‘Teuto- 
bochus Rex.’ Now Teutobochus was a barbarian chief who had been 
overcome by the Roman general Caius Marius in the second century 
B.c., and this discovery of his ‘tomb’ threw France into a fever of 
excitement. The discoverers of the skeleton spent several profitable 
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weeks showing the bones for money in Paris and the larger provincial 
cities of France before someone at last scented a fraud. ‘The bones 
were then taken to the Academy of Sciences for the experts to decide 
whether they did, in fact, belong to a human skeleton or not. But the 
great men disagreed, some holding one view and some another. It 
was not for two hundred years that the bones were recognized for 
what they were—the remains of an extinct member of the elephant 
family known as Dinotherium. 

While these stirring events were taking place across the Channel, 
England, in her quiet way, was the possessor of a real giant over nine 
feet tall. This remarkable person was a Mr John Middleton, popularly 
known as the Childe of Hale, who was born in the village of that name 
in Lancashire in 1578. Unfortunately we know very little about him 
except that Sir Gilbert Ireland, then Sheriff of Lancashire, brought him 
to London in 1620 and introduced him to James I. Middleton lived 
to be 45, a considerable age for a giant, and his epitaph in Hale 
churchyard proudly reads : HERE LYETH THE BODIE OF JOHN MIDDLETON 
THE CHILDE : NINE FEET THREE : BORNE 1578: DIED 1623. 

After the death of Middleton, who by virtue of his tombstone is the 
first well authenticated British giant, there is a growing spate of giant 
reports. A giant who aroused much interest, although only seven feet 
four inches tall, was a certain Mr William Blacker, who was born at 
Cuckfield in Sussex in 1724. At the age of 27 he was brought to London 
for exhibition, and a year later the following advertisement appeared 
in the Daily Advertiser (December 9, 1752) : 


‘This is to acquaint the curious, that Mr. Blacker, the Modern Living 
Colossus, or Wonderful Giant, who has given universal satisfaction, is to 
be seen in a commodious room, in Half-Moon-court, joining to Ludgate. 
This phenomenon in nature hath already had the honour of being 
inspected by great numbers of the nobility and gentry, by many of the 
Royal Society, and several gentlemen and ladies, who are lovers of natural 
curiosities ; who allow him to be of stupendous height, and affirms him 
to be the best proportioned of his size they ever saw. He is to be seen by 
any number of persons, from nine in the morning till nine at night, without 
loss of time. 

‘Note : Lost, last Tuesday night, between Norton Fulgate and Ludgate, 
a boot. Whoever has found it, and will bring it to the above Mr. Blacker, 
shall receive three shillings reward.’ 


It would be fruitless to inquire into the nature of the nocturnal 
escapade that took Mr Blacker from his place of exhibition towards 
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Norton Fulgate on that dark Tuesday in December. Even more 
unrewarding would be to speculate on what caused him to lose a boot. 
Instead we must turn to another giant, who was shortly to supplant 
Mr Blacker in the public esteem, and who has left behind a skeleton 
as incontestable proof of his existence. This giant is the famous Charles 
Byrne, the so-called ‘Irish Giant,’ who flourished in the second half 
of the eighteenth century. He came to London in 1782, when he was 
about twenty years old, and first went on show under the name of 
O’Brien in ‘an elegant apartment at the cane shop in Spring Gardens.’ 
It was claimed that he was eight feet four inches high, but when his 
skeleton was measured after his death this was found to be a consider- 
able exaggeration. Later he moved his pitch to ‘the house of Mr 
Miltenius, Confectioner, Charing Cross,’ and then to the Hampshire 
Hog in Piccadilly, the charge for seeing him being ‘Gentlemen and 
Ladies 2s. 6d. Children and servants in livery 1s.’ 

For more than a year Byrne was the talk of the town, but then, with 
great suddenness, at the age of 22, he died. The cause of his death is 
said to have been partly excessive drinking, and partly grief at the loss 
of his savings. These last he kept in bank notes on his person, and a 
contemporary report tells how: ‘The “Irish Giant,” a few evenings 
since, taking a lunar ramble, was tempted to visit the ““Black Horse,” 
a little public-house facing the King’s Mews, and before he returned to 
his own apartments, found himself a less man than he had been the 
beginning of the evening, by the loss of upwards of £700 in bank notes 
which had been taken out of his pocket.’ 

Byrne’s skeleton, which in fact measures only seven feet seven inches, 
is still preserved in the Hunterian Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. John Hunter, the great anatomist, apparently had some 
difficulty in obtaining it for his collection, as Byrne was terrified that 
his body might be dissected after death, and had asked to be buried at 
sea. Tradition has it that Hunter bribed the undertakers £500 to let 
him remove the body from its coffin when the cortége was already on 
its way to the coast. 

Since Byrne’s time there-has been no shortage of giants equalling, or 
even exceeding, his proportions. One of the most famous was another 
Irishman, Patrick Cotter, who began to exhibit himself in London 
shortly before Byrne’s death. He likewise adopted the name of O’Brien, 
but it seems that Cotter was even taller than his rival. The lowest 
estimate, made by a reputable surgeon named Blair who visited Cotter 
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in 1804, was seven feet ten inches ; the highest was eight feet seven 
inches. A picture of him by the Scottish barber-caricaturist, John Kay, 
shows him towering above the Knipe brothers, two other famous giants 
of the time, who measured, respectively, seven feet and seven feet 
two inches. He used to amuse Londoners by lighting his pipe from the 
gas lamps in the street, and on one occasion kissed a girl in a first floor 
window for a wager. 

Modern giants show no deterioration from the high standard set 
by their predecessors. A few years ago England was visited by the 
famous Dutch giant Jan van Albert, who was reputed to be nine feet 
three and a half inches tall. Photographs appeared of him resting his 
arms on top of a telephone kiosk, and in other unlikely situations which 
seemed to bear out his claims. When illness prevented his appearing 
in a show at Plymouth he was replaced by another Dutch giant named 
Regardus Rijnhout, who was said to measure nine feet four inches— 
half an inch taller than van Albert. It can be seldom that the under- 
study manages to outshine the star in this particular type of production. 

Real-life giants are apparently still as fascinating to visitors to fairs 
and circuses as were their mythological counterparts to our superstitious 
ancestors ; but many of us, I think, will regard this fact as an undesir- 
able survival from our savage past. There is certainly no reason for 
envying the enormous stature of giants, even though it once tra- 
ditionally conferred a certain prestige. Gigantism is now known to be 
often a pathological condition, caused by a tumour in the gland 
controlling growth, which leads‘to premature death. Even when no 
pathological element is involved, excessive size is accompanied by many 
serious disadvantages. Giants are often lethargic, and tend to suffer 
from ulcerated legs and weak joints. Even the petty inconveniences of 
buying clothes and passing safely through doorways must not be under- 
estimated. In fact the physical and psychological problems of unusually 
large stature are so great that it is virtually impossible for giants to 
enjoy a normal life. 

These facts must cause ordinary men to count their blessings. The 
respect and fear enjoyed by the earlier members of the giant family is 
now seen to have been purchased at too high a price. Although, as 
Isabella says in Measure for Measure, ‘it is excellent to have a giant’s 
strength,’ the real giants of the world are as unfortunate as their 
mythological counterparts, who lived in constant danger of being 
liquidated by the gods. 


\ 
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WILLIAM BLAGKER (. 1724), ‘the Modern Living Colossus,’ from 
Caulfield’s Portraits, Memoirs and Characters of Remarkable Persons, 1820 


SHOVEHA’ PENNY 


by FREDERICK LAWS 


<3 ay purses have been playing the bewitching and 
philosophic game of shoveha’penny for over four 
= hundred years, our knowledge of its history is 
Sos. patchy and uncertain. Shoveha’penny has mostly 
=) made its mark in serious history through efforts 
to have it put down as an unlawful game. It began by being too popu- 
lar in Nottingham in 1488, ‘by reason whereof archery is decayed,’ 
and this interference with preparation for military service has been the 
chief excuse for condemning it put forward by kings and their lawyers 
ever since. There have nevertheless been subsidiary complaints that it 
led to gambling, swearing and Sabbath breaking. 

The survival of the game has partly been managed, I think, by the 
simple expedient of changing its name. It has gone under the alias of 


shovelboard, shoveboard, shovegroat, slypgrote, slidethrift, pushpenny | 


and Justice Jervis. Only lexicographers confuse it with the irrelevant 

modern shipboard game called shuffleboard. 

_  Holinshed in 1586 tells a story worthy to be set beside the Armada 
anecdote of Francis Drake. The Earl of Kildare, having got in the way 

of Henry VIII, was waiting for Tyburn, and one night ‘when the 


lieutenant and he were for their disport playeing at slidegrote or © 


shoofleboord, sodainely commeth from the Cardinal a mandatum to 


execute Kildare on the morrow. The Earle marking the lieutenant’s — 


deep sigh, “By St. Bryde lieutenant,’ quoth he, ‘there is some mad 
game in that scrole, but fall how it will this throwe is for a huddle.’ 


Henry himself played the game, for the records of the Privy Purse — 


in 1532 show : ‘Paid to my lorde of Wilshire for that he wonne of the 


King’s Grace at two times at Shovelleaboarde XXXVs VId in — 
Angells.’, Which did not prevent the King’s grace nine years later from — 


forbidding his subjects to play at ‘slyde-thrift otherwise called shove- — 


groat.’ It might have led them into gambling, 


That Shakespeare played bowls is reasonably certain from his 


4 


frequent use of the language of the game ; that he played shovelboard — 
is less certain. True, Slender complained that Pistol had stolen his | 
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‘two Edward shovelboards, that cost me two shilling and two-pence 
a-piece of Yead Miller, by these gloves.’ And Falstaff told Bardolph 
to quoit Pistol downstairs ‘like a shove-groat shilling.” 

There was a shovelboard table exhibited at the Falcon Inn at 
Stratford-on-Avon in the nineteenth century as having been played 
upon by Shakespeare when he retired to New Place. It is now, I am 
told, used as a Board Room table by the trustees and guardians of the 
birthplace. It is sixteen and a half feet long and three feet wide, and 
has a well-marked groove running across it nine inches from one end 
and five other lines less firmly marked at intervals from six to seven 
inches from there. Underneath the grooved end there is a small, 
pierced block of wood—which doubtless held a swallowing dish or 
net. It is of oak, though the top might be walnut, and I think 
Shakespeare used it. 

The dramatists are not particularly helpful for research. Jonson, 
Middleton, Shadwell and others mention the game, but only to use the 
coin as a symbol for evasive speed or as wealth to be stolen from a fop 
or a gull. One suspects that they simply remembered their Shakespeare. 
The historians of furniture are more forthcoming. They know of a few 
tables remarkable for their size or elaborate decoration, or for the skill 
with which a long, smooth, level surface of jointed hard woods had been 
supplied. The most decorated table now known is at Astley Hall, 
Chorley, being twenty three and a half feet long and having twenty 
legs—all carved. Another notable one is at Littlecote, in Wiltshire, 
which is thirty feet long and three across. A monstrous table was seen 
by Joseph Strutt, the antiquary, at ‘a low public house in Benjamin 
Street, near Clerkenwell.’ He reported that it was thirty-nine feet 


_ two inches in length. It is held that this table had once, like the Great 


Bed of Ware, been in a great house, and had been removed to an inn 
or its alley as a curiosity. I have seen at Birtsmoreton Court in 
Worcestershire a fifteenth-century table which has always been in the 


Great Hall. It is a mere eleven feet long, and has been used for dining, 


but it is still regularly played_on with wooden counters at Christmas. 


_ Some tables were used only for the game ; indeed one of them was 


_ praised in 1660 with the words ‘whereon never stood food’—a remark 
_ which will be appreciated by any serious player who has seen the 


A 
= 


ignorant put their beer glasses on a cherished board. 
The tables were made of oak, ash or yew, and later of walnut or 
mahogany. It was eccentric of the Earl of Oxford to have one made of 
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marble. There must be many of them unrecorded, for when John 
Evelyn was sentimentalizing about the good old Elizabethan days he 
claimed that the shoveboard table was ‘as fixed as the freehold.’ 

Strutt, writing in 1800, is almost the only modern source for a descrip- 
tion of the rules and play of old shovelboard. He doesn’t say where he 
got them, but his rules coincide reasonably with the accounts of the game 
by Lord Herbert of Cherbury and his drudge Thomas Master, who 
wrote a couple of elegant poems about it, infuriatingly in Latin 
hexameters, somewhere around 1636. 

The versatile and brilliant Lord Herbert was writing his Life of — 
Henry the Eighth at Montgomery Castle with the aid of Master—‘a 
general artist and linguist and most florid preacher.’ They relaxed at 
shovelboard and then at hexameters. Master did produce an 
English version of his Mensa Lubrica called “The Shovelboard Table 
Turn’d,’ which can be found in Anthony a Wood ; but it is only a 
little easier than the Latin. These relaxing fellows had to describe their 
game in terms of the chariot races at the Romane Circus with a few 
neat analogies from the fighting of gladiators. 


He who begins the strife, does first compose 

His fingers like a purse’s mouth, which showes 
A shilling in the lips, and then the length 

Being exactly weighed, (not with bruit strength) 
But with advis’d wary force, his hand 

Shoots the flat bullets forth : it doth not stand 
With art to use much violence ; for so 

They slip aside the measur’d race or goe 

Into the swallowing pit, which waits upon 
Excessive rashness, as the grave has done... 


Evidently you had four or five coins or lead weights differently 
marked and cast in turn. You had to cross a line well up the table and 
get as near to balancing on the farther edge as possible. The top score 
was for a coin on the edge and you counted progressively less for coins 
in compartments nearer to you. You could knock out your opponent’s 
better pieces as in bowls, and defend your own best efforts with sentries 
or ‘a huddle.’ Cannons, oblique shots, and spin could be used as in 
modern shoveha’penny, and ‘bruit force’ was as useless then as now. 


And now, the fight being hot, even in this warre 
Fortune, art, virtue, fraud all mingled are. 


So they are indeed. The best poet I have known spoke of a great painter 
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as follows : “He plays a pretty game, but_you have to watch him.’ There 
is mutual trust and a strict unwritten code of ethics among serious 
shoveha’penny players, but you have to watch the most eminent and 
respectable of opponents, and you deserve to lose if you don’t. 

The only other eye-witness account of the game of the long table turns 
up in an odd publication at a surprising date from an unexpected city. 
Itisin Willis’ Current Notes for May, 1852, which was something between 
an advertising magazine and a private Notes and Queries. Mr Willis 
had made a shot at explaining shovelboard to an inquirer when a 
letter turned up from a correspondent in New York about ‘a game we 
have in use here. It is played on a table or board about 40 ft. long and 
18 inches wide, made of clean white pine without knots and sifted all 
over with white sand to enable players to shovel their pieces along... . 
A line is marked across the board about half a foot from the farthest 


e 


extremity and the art is to discharge the piece from the hand with just 
sufficient force to go beyond the line which counts so many, but if the 
piece lies half off and half on the further end it counts double... 
They stand close to the board holding the piece firmly between fingers 
and thumb and after giving the hand three or four rapid whirls from 
_right to left the piece is discharged. .. ... The correspondent further 
‘regrets to say that the game is getting into disuse as the board requires 
a long room and ground is very-valuable in New York.’ The rules had 
travelled a long way from Montgomery Castle without damage. 

The modern board, with its parallelogram of nine equal beds, may 
_ formerly have been engraved at the end of a long table. This is 
conjecture. But if it was so the scoring was more complicated than 
today. You scored nine for the top bed, eight for the next and so 
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counts 2 counts 4 
counts I counts 10 
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Chalking Place 


The ball of the thumb should be used 
for striking. Though the experienced 
player can drive a coin at almost any 
angle, the beginner should concen- 
trate on sending it straight up the 
board—which is difficult enough. 


‘Splitting for two.’ A simple straight 
shot from this position would put the 
two object coins ‘in’ the next bed. 


A practice shot popular with good 
players. You should be able to knock 
out the middle ha’penny without 
touching the others. If you have 
filled a bed you might be in danger of 
giving a chalk to your opponent 
unless you could do this sort of shot. 


A light spinning touch on the edge 
of the right-hand object ha’penny 
will bring the other one into the 
middle of its bed. (Not for beginners.) 


downwards to one. And you had to make an exact total—probably of 
thirty-one. The scoring had something in common with cribbage— 
which is believed to be the reason why to make no score at all today is 
called to score ‘nineteen.’ Modern boards fit to be played on are 
normally a little under two feet in length and some eighteen inches 
across. ‘The beds should be wide enough to take a half-crown with an 
eighteenth of an inch to spare. 

In Kent and parts of Sussex they have penny boards which are older 
and naturally bigger. You may have the good fortune to find one which 
is simply cut on a table. For solidity and consistent pace these are 
preferable to almost any new board. The older your board the better, 
for the board comes to perfection only by being played on for years. 

The true player knows when a ha’penny is in, and will never argue 
with the chalker. He holds that there is plenty of room in a bed for a 
ha’penny—more than a sixteenth of an inch on either side. Anyone 
who protests that a coin should score if he can see a whisker of wood 
between metal and line is hardly worth playing with. The true player 
is consequently impatient with that new device of brass lifters, set in the 
lines, which are pulled up to see whether they move the coin. Old boards 
have a D or semi-circle above the top bed, big enough to hold three 
ha’pennies. Players with a care for tradition fill this bed (score three 
times in it) as well as the other nine. It is known as the ‘dosser,’ heaven 
alone knows why. In Somerset it can be much bigger, and become an 
ellipse which goes the whole width of the beds, and is known as the 
‘pudden,’ for obvious reasons. I guess that the dosser-is a vestigial 
remnant of the old swallowing dish, but cannot prove it. 

Coins today are rarely true ha’pennies filed down. It is, of course, 
illegal to deface the Queen’s coinage, but I doubt whether anyone was 
ever prosecuted for doing it for this purpose. You may find Irish 
pennies in use in Kent, and I have known excellent sets of ha’ pennies 
which began life as French or Italian coins. A milled edge is a good 
_ quality in a shoveable coin. The metal discs to be bought in shops have 
~ ahole in the middle to make them go faster. I am assured by scientists 
that this has something to do with surface tension. 

Boards should be made of walnut or mahogany, well seasoned and 
- unvarnished. I have played on a good table at Mudeford near 
Christchurch which was made of glass, but this was very near the sea. 
Atmospheric conditions, including salt air, can have disastrous effects 
on the running of a ha’penny, which is why slates, which are trouble- 
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some inland, are approved by sailors who are addicts of the game and 
expect to find it in all considerable ports. A properly cherished slate is 
fast and admirable, but it needs constant attention. The best I have 
met with was used by taximen and sailors in St Helier in Jersey. 
They wrapped it in its own cloth at closing time, refused to unveil it 
except for the elect, and cleaned it with paraffin for ordinary games 
and gin for matches. (The gin in the Channel Islands is not subject to 
duty.) This particular school of players very properly had their own 
severe rules, one of which I have met with nowhere else. When 
playing doubles they fixed the total at five in a bed—a variation 
which might be adopted elsewhere, since, in the ordinary game, the 
good player can be bored because a run of luck on the part of an 
opponent may outweigh his efforts to hold up an indifferent partner. 

It is unusual for shoveha’penny to be found outside England. 
Sailors are reported to have taken it to Malta and Gibraltar, but it is 
not played by the French or the Irish, and rarely by the Scots or the 
Welsh. Oxford has many serious schools, and Cambridge a few. Kent, 
Berkshire, Dorset, Somerset and Wiltshire are good shoveha’penny 
counties ; Devon and Cornwall not. Central London is a desert for 
the serious player. There is a middling board near the offices of The 
Times, and another near the Daily Mirror, though this is mainly used by 
lawyers who have forgotten that they were forbidden to play in 1596. 
Wapping, according to the last survey of London Life and Labour, 
continues to play, and there are tolerable performers in Chalk Farm, 
Haven Green, Highgate, Camden Town and Covent Garden, but not 
in Chelsea or Hampstead. 

Is the game fashionable now or going into decline, as in the eighteenth 
century ? It is hard to say. Those who play it at all play it passionately 
and are respected as exigent regulars, patient, sociable people willing to 
train a promising beginner. ‘There are inn-owning brewers who think 
that any game interferes with the rapid consumption of expensive 
liquor, and therefore banish the board to the public bar. But this does 
not worry the cognoscenti, who find the company there just as good, and 
the drink cheaper. There is a little trouble over new boards, because 
manufacturers tend to use new wood and are outraged when they are 
sent back because players won't use them. But this is a healthy reaction 
and should be good for the manufacturers in the long run. And fortu- 
nately it is uncommon for a company of players to know nobody who 
understands both the ways of wood and the requirements of the game. 
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PIN-UPS OF THE ’?NINETIES 


ELVING in the archives of the Picture Post photo- 
graphic library we came upon a packet of studio 
photographs taken about the turn of the century, 
which, so far as our researches go, have never been 
published. Who the photographer was we have no 
idea, but he was not an inconsiderable artist. As for 
his models and their poses, we certainly prefer them to the starlets in 
scanties displayed to us each week in Reveille or Week-End Mail. Since 
they have a Saturdiurnal quality we have pleasure in presenting a 
sheaf of them to our readers. 
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EXTROVERTIGO 


by DENYS AT Lady Barbiturate’s ball 

The fun was fast and furious 
BL EL ‘ 
a8 Boos They goggled in the servants’ hall 
At costumes rather curious. 


Lord Neurosis danced the waltz 

With motions past analysis ; 

Miss Id, whose love had played her false, 
Sat supine with paralysis. 


In the world of fame and fashion, 
Had swept men off their normal course 
With gusts of stormy passion. 


ee Miss Id had been a powerful force 
| 


The Upper Ten their eyebrows raise 
At loves that are erotic, 

Miss Id had earned the stern dispraise 
Of her Dowager Aunt Biotic. 


Lord Oedipus had been her god 

(A very complex fellow), 

But soon she found him much too odd 
And sadly streaked with yellow. 


— The escapade that followed this 
Incurred some social odium ; 
She sought a temporary bliss 
With Hildebrand, Lord Sodium. 
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At Amytal they lived in sin 
And caused a County pother, 
Until she fell for Aspirin, 

His analgesic brother. 


She flirted with Lord Fistula 
And left a poisoned track, 
Tormented Viscount Sistula 
And kept him on the rack. 


At last one day she met her fate— 
A fiddler known as Chloral, 

She loved him early, loved him late, 
And sent him tributes floral. 


He drew his bow across his gut, 
He set her heart a-quaver, 

Until the whole affair went phut— 
He proved a bad behaver. 


His passion soon outpaced Miss Id, 
The fiddler false was he ; 

She saw him boldly make a bid 
For the sisters M— and B—. 


And now tonight with broken heart 
She languished at the ball, 

A woman static and apart, 

A flower against the wall. 


Wis 
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Lord Neurosis, too, had known 
His share of tears and sorrow, 
Had sought the sleep of Oblivon 
As solace till tomorrow. 


He saw Miss Id, and seized his chance 
To be her lord and master, 

He asked her if she’d care to dance 
And be his soothing plaster. 


And soon he found Miss Id was free 
To entertain a new love ; 

He took his tablets, one, two, three, 
And offered her his true love. 


Eretong Miss Id and Lord Neurosis, 
Who had known such stormy weather, 
To wedding bells at St. Psychosis 
Walked the aisle together. 


A rake reformed, she soon retired 
To Bumph, their country-seat ; 

And found at last what she required, 
A sedative retreat. 


So there, relax’d, m’lady lives, 
And here my story closes, 

For she forgets and she forgives 
And tends three small Neuroses. 


A POTTED HISTORY 3 


A 


ENGLAND 


by GRISELDA LEWIS 


saROM the time of Queen Elizabeth I the history of 
England has been mirrored in the decorations on 
English pottery. The reigns of kings and queens have 
been commemorated in delft and slipware, stoneware 
and earthenware. Outstanding events are pictured 
, d on chargers and mugs, teapots and jugs. The 
student of pottery must to some extent be a student of history also, if 
he is to appreciate fully the comments on contemporary life provided 
by so many of the potters of the past. 

‘Coronation’ mugs made their first appearance in the time of Charles 
II, a splendid patriotic tradition that has persisted to this day. Each 
coronation has yielded a crop of commemorative pieces, mugs, jugs, 
plates, etc.-—most of them of a frankly ‘popular’ nature, produced 
cheaply for a large market—but among them some delightful pieces 
are to be found. 

Kings and queens were not the only persons to be represenied : 
portraits of many famous sailors and soldiers appear on eighteenth- 
century pottery. The reign of Queen Victoria was particularly 
productive of commemoration pieces ; in fact, throughout the nine- 
teenth century a running commentary on outstanding events was kept 
up by the potters—even figures of notorious criminals are to be found, 
in company with preachers and statesmen, explorers, actresses and 
singers. 

Times of war have always been times for the display of patriotism. 
During the Napoleonic Wars portraits of Nelson and other national 
heroes were obviously in great demand. The chief personalities of 
the First World War are to be found as a set of Toby jugs. And jugs 
showing the faces of Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery and Sir Winston 
Churchill in relief are still being made today. 
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This delft plate (London Museum), with its patriotic little verse, was dedicated 
to Queen Elizabeth I. The plate is dated 1600 and was therefore made in 
the latter part of her reign, for she died in 1603. In the centre there is a 
picture of the Tower of London, standing, no doubt, for the might and 
solidity of England. The crowded over-decorated appearance of the plate 
is typical of the exuberance of the Elizabethan age, when taste was flam- 
boyant, hardly a surface was left undecorated, hangings were embroidered, 
wood was covered with carving, and even the brickwork of buildings was 
patterned. Pottery was not used much in England, except by the peasants, 
before the time of Elizabeth, and most of it was of a very coarse nature. 
Commemoration pieces, such as the plate illustrated above, are extremely 
rare at so early a date. 
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This Staffordshire slipware charger (Fitzwilliam Museum), with its cross- 
hatched border and signature of the maker, is typical of the large dishes 
made in Staffordshire during the last quarter of the seventeenth century. 
The decoration on this charger illustrates that famous event of the Civil 
Wars when Prince Charles (later Charles II) hid himself from Cromwell’s 
army in a large oak tree on September 6, 1651. He certainly shows here 
a somewhat startled appearance. After he came down from the tree he 
made his way by devious routes to Shoreham, and it was to be another 
nine years before Charles II came to the throne and loyal supporters could 
commemorate his exploits with chargers such as this. 


Opposite: A fine early Lambeth delft charger, made about 1645, repre- 
senting the Prince of Wales, later Charles II. (Fitzwilliam Museum) 
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The delft mug on the right 
(London Museum) was made to 
celebrate the Restoration of 
the Monarchy in 1660. The 
following year, when Charles 
II was crowned, a number of 
‘Coronation’ mugs were made : 
the first recorded ‘Coronation 
crockery’ in English history. 


AStaffordshire slipware charger 
made by George Taylor (Fitz- 
william Museum) depicting King 
Charles II with his wife, that 
forgotten figure, Catherine of 
Braganza, daughter of John IV 
of Portugal. She led a lonely 
and neglected life, taking no 
part in English politics. After 
the death of her husband, she 
retired to Portugal, where she 
spent the rest of her days. 


On the left is a Staffordshire 
slipware charger (Victoria and 
Albert Museum) showing a smil- 
ing portrait in Coronation 
robes of William ITI, who, with 
his wife Mary, succeeded to 
the throne of England in 1688. 
He was the son of William II, 
Prince of Orange, and Mary, 
daughter of Charles I of 
England. 


probably at Bristol, 
depicting Queen 
Anne (Evan 
Jack, Esq.) 


Prince George of 
Denmark, Consort of 


Queen Anne (Evan Jack, Esq.) 


Among the _ brilliantly 
coloured pseudo-oriental 
flowers on the Stafford- 
shire salt-glazed teapot 
illustrated at the top of 
this page (Tea Bureau) 
are oak leaves and acorns, 
the Jacobite symbols, and 
Bonnie Prince Charlie 
himself. This was made 
about 1745, the time of 
the final Jacobite” up- 
rising. The teapot in the 
middle, a fine example 
of salt-glazed stoneware 
(Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum), shows the figures 
of King George III and 
Queen Charlotte. He was 
the first of the Hano- 
verian kings to become 
popular-with the English 
people and incidentally 
the first of the Georges 
to treat his wife in a 
humane manner. Below 
is a Leeds Cream ware 
teapot (Tea Bureau) deco- 
rated with a hand-painted 
portrait of George III as 
a young man 


On the opposite page, at the 
top: a small delft plate 
(Fitzwilliam Museum) with 
portraits of William and 
Mary, and a _ slipware 
charger (Victoria and 
Albert Museum) crudely 
depicting George I, who 
came to the English 
throne in 1714. Below is 
a particularly handsome 
‘blue dash’ Bristol delft 
charger (Fitzwilliam 
Museum) with a portrait 
of King George II 
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The jugs decorated with embossed designs and under-glaze colours, shown on these 
two pages, have become known as ‘Pratt’ jugs, because occasionally a jug of this 
type is found marked prarr. However, they were made also by Wedgwood and by 
potters in Yorkshire and Sunderland. The jug on the left shows a portrait of Admiral 
Sir John Jervis surrounded by his fleet. It was no doubt made to commemorate the 
victory over the Spanish off Cape St. Vincent in 1797. The jug at the top of this page 
shows the Duke of Cumberland, son of George II, who earned the nickname of ‘the 
butcher’ by his savage treatment of the highlanders after the Battle of Culloden 
Moor in 1746. The jug below shows Admiral Adam Duncan. 
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The left-hand jug above shows the Duke of York, second son of George III, who was 
sent to command the English contingent of Prince Coburg’s army in Flanders in 1793. 
The top right-hand jug has two portraits—Admiral Nelson on one side and Captain 
Berry on the other. Berry (later Rear-Admiral) served with Nelson many times from 
1797 until the Battle of Trafalgar. The bottom right-hand jug shows portraits of 
General Wellington and General Hill (indistinguishable from each other!) the two 
most popular and able soldiers of their time. The jug was probably made during the 
wars in Spain, about 1812. The pieces illustrated on these two pages are from the 
collections of A. F. Allbrook, Esq., John Hadfield, Esq., and the author 
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Two stoneware busts, made by Doultons, of Horatio, Viscount Nelson 
(1758-1805), the best loved and most famous naval hero England has ever 
known, and the subject of countless pottery pieces (Royal Doulton Potteries) 


Sir John Franklin, the dis- 
coverer of the North - West 
Passage, with his second wife, 
Jane (Brighton Museum). Sir 
John set out in 1845, with two 
ships, the Erebus and the Terror, 
and enough food for three years, 
on an expedition to discover 
the North-West Passage. When 
they did not return, other 
expeditions set out to find out 
what had happened. It was not 
until fourteen years later that 
their fate was revealed. Sir 
John had died in 1847, and the 
rest of his officers and men had 
gradually perished of exposure 
and starvation near King 
William’s Land. Lady Franklin 
spent much money and time in 
trying to ascertain her hus- 
band’s fate 


Richard Turpin and Tom King (Brighton Museum) lived in the first four 

ades of the eighteenth century, and were notorious highwaymen. Turpin 
killed King by mistake, when his confederate was being taken into custody 
by a policeman. He was subsequently hanged for horse stealing in Yorkshire. 


Below are James Blomfield Rush, with his mistress, Emily Sandford, and the 

house in which they lived at Wymondham in Norfolk (Brighton Museum). 

Rush brutally murdered his Jandlord in 1848 and was-the last criminal to 
be publicly hanged outside Norwich Castle 
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Queen Victoria and Prince Albert shortly after their marriage (Author’s Collection) 


Like the figures of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert opposite, this is a 
typical example of the white clay flat-backed mantelpiece ornaments, 
decorated with bright enamel colours, that were made in great quantities 
throughout the reign of Queen Victoria. This group (Mrs. Robert Bevan) 
depicts the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Medjid, Queen Victoria, and the 
Emperor Napoleon III of France, and commemorates the alliance between 
the three countries during the Crimean War of 1853-1856. 


Loving cup (Royal Doulton Potteries) made to commemorate the 
Coronation of King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra in 1910. 


At the top of the opposite page is shown a collection of Toby Jugs (T. Thorn, 
Esq.) designed by the cartoonist F. Carruthers Gould, and made by the 
Royal Staffordshire Pottery, depicting some of the personalities who became 
famous during the 1914-1918 war. From left to right—General Joffre, 
Marshal Foch, President Woodrow Wilson, Admiral Beatty, and, in the 
lower row, Lloyd George, General Kitchener, King George V, Marshal 
Pétain and Admiral Jellicoe. 


To the right— Sir Winston Churchill as 
a Toby jug, made by the Royal 
Doulton Potteries. Below—The head 
of Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery in 
the form ofa jug, from the same pottery. 
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The mug above was designed by Professor Richard Guyatt and made by 
Wedgwoods, to commemorate the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth II. 
The mug below was designed by the late Eric Ravilious for Wedgwoods, 
and was originally intended for the Coronation of Edward VIII, but it 
never went into production. The design was later adapted for the Corona- 


tion of Queen Elizabeth II. 
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